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THE FAVOURITES OF FORTUNE; 
OR, THE GRESHAMS, 


Ws passing bell is that which 

tolls from the belfry of yon 
old abbey hard by the town of Lei- 
cester? What means the haste with 
which the abbot and his brethren 
of the cloister hasten into the guest- 
chamber, in copes and stoles, and 
with incense carried before them, 
and the host upraised, with all the 
accompaniments of the extreme 
unction? There, in that vaulted 
chamber, long since decayed, and 
every trace of the memorable spot 
lost, lies their guest, no ordinary 
visitant to their monastery. Te, 
who formerly had his eight hundred 
servants—many of them knights 
and gentlemen — he who had his 
gmplement of chaplains, his al- 
moners, and his secretaries, was but 
yesterday thankful for the last of- 
fices of these poor monks; there he 
lay, expiring: that portly form, that 
large, bold, meaning face — that 
courteous demeanour, those faltering, 
but unequalled words, which he 
addressed to his ghostly friends, re- 
vealed the proudest man of his time, 
Thomas Wolsey. 

A short time since, only, had he 
come to Leicester, a hunted, per- 
secuted state offender, ordered here, 
—sent thither—and had found his 
last home in that cloister. ‘ Father 
Abbot,’ he had said, as, riding on his 
mule, he came near the monastery, 
‘Tam come to lay my bones among 
ye. 
And now he appears, extended on 
that death-bed ; uttering, in broken 
accents, the praises of a monarch 
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who had raised him to the highest 
pinnacle of earthly power: then 
drawing the famous parallel between 
service to man and duty to God, he 
added, in solemn earnestness: ‘ Had 
I but served my God as diligently as I 
have served my king, He would not 
have given me over in my grey 
hairs; but this is the just reward 
that Inmust receive for my indulgent 
pains and study, not regarding my 
service ta my God, but only to my 
prince.” And then, ere the soul 
took its departure from this life, 
among other matters of business, 
and topics of faith, the name of 
‘ Gresham’ fell from the cardinal’s 
lips. Ere yet the yeomen of the 
guard were called up to see him die 
—ere yet the words of comfort and 
of absolution were all spoken by the 
father abbot, or by the great Wolsey’s 
rivate chaplain, Gresham was the 
ast link between concern for tem- 
poral and concern for spiritual 
things. ‘Gresham!’ How familiar 
the name is to us now! how familiar 
then! for Richard Gresham, whose 
name the dying Wolsey uttered, was 
the great merchant-prince, and the 
first, too, on our records, of his time. 
And, doubtless, Wolsey owed to 
Richard Gresham large supplies of 
that material necessary to maintain 
his chapel, and his almoners, and 
his gentlemen, and his cross-bearers, 
and his yeomen of the guard, and 
his running footmen, his clerks of 
the kitchen, and his yeomen of the 
pantry, his horses, his mules, and 
one knows not what beside: but 
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Richard Gresham knew them, no 
doubt, and he could form a tolerable 
guess of what they cost, and knew 
to an angel how they were paid for ; 
for he was something of a “banker, 
but-more of a money-lender in those 
days. 

With reverence be it ken, 
Richard Gresham, the father of our 
immortal Thomas, was a gentleman 
of honourable lineage, viz., the 
Greshams of Gresham, a town in 
the hundred of North Erpingham, 
in Norfolk: a family sometime seised 
of thirty-five manors, not in remote 
Norfolk only, but in several counties. 
And John, the father of Sir Richard, 
had another estate, Holt, in the same 
county, and lived and died upon that 


property. 
Nevertheless the Greshams, great 
roprietors as they were, did not 
Siodain in to follow the occupations of 
their neighbours: for a great coast- 
ing traffic was carried on by the 
natives in Norfolk, in the reigns of 
Edward III. and Richard II., some- 
what long ago, it is true. But, to 
account for the grand mercantile 
projects, the courtly influence, the 
vast resources, and high qualities of 
this successful family, one must look 
back, and, looking back, specify the 
silently working causes of their pro- 
gress. Let it not be sup we 
seek to ‘point the moral, much 
more ‘to adorn the tale’ of a most 
fortuitous succession of good, rich 
men. Let the moral, therefore, take 
care of itself. What inartificial, 
curious modes of proceeding those 
were, when the word ‘staple’ was 
first introduced among us. It was 
applied to lead, to tin, to leather, to 
wood, and, to be brief, ye house- 
keepers! to butter, and cheese, and 
the like, and these ‘ staples’ could 
be ‘transported only from certain 
rts; and the laws about them 
m Henry Ill. to Henry VII. 
make one’s head ache to think of 
them. But, to conclude the point, 
the ports thus privileged were called 
‘ staple ports ;’ and the laws thereof 
were administered by a mayor and 
constable of the staple; and all the 
king’s subjects that would bring 
their goods to the staple, were, if 
they chose, admitted merchants. 
And we have still the word stapler ; 
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witness the term wool-stapler, or 
wool-merchant, in some of our 
midland counties. 

At these staples the king’s cus- 
toms were duly collected, and paid 
into the royal exchequer twice a 
year—for, remember, there were no 

in those days, no accounts to 
oe mm no cheques like our pretty 
pink paper ones to sign—sometimes 
with ching hearts—no gentle re- 
minder that the balance, debit— 
odious word!—was over large, no 
feeling at nights, when on your pil- 
low laid, that your credit mayn’t be 
over large, as enviable persons may 
sometimes feel in these days. All 
was in hard cash; and the rate of 
exchange was settled and posted up 
at Dover, that no goods might pass 
over into other countries under 
their right value. King Edward IIL. 
had his exchanger; he had also a 
mint in the Tower of London, and 
other places; and, until the Lom- 
bards came and settled in London, 
and got all the business into their 
own hands, the British merchant 
was p rous and contented. 

The Greshams flourished, more 

jally, for they were men of con- 
science, one of the finest ingredients 
for insuring success. What though 
a trace of old superstition threw its 
shadow over the spirit of one or 
other of these active, clever men? 
Superstition was in their time a sort 
of conscience as it is among zealots 
now. Wedo not recommend it, but, 
on the plea of a mistaken conscience, 
we defend it. One scarcely expects 
to meet with a true ghost-story—of 
course all are true—in the annals of 
a@ mercantile family, yet Sandys, 
the traveller, relates how Thomas 
Gresham, the uncle of Sir Thomas, 
our founder of the Exchange, was 
converted from a merchant into a 
clergyman of the deepest and sternest 
dye of fanaticism by a supernatural 
appearance. Stromboli, says San- 
dys, with other volcanic places, is 
affirmed to be hell itself—sorry are 
we to use such terms to ears polite 
—or rather, to soften the phrase, the 
jaws of hell. Deep in the mouth, or 
crater, are the souls of the damned 
tormented; and it was told Sandys, 
when at Naples, by an Englishman 
and a pensioner of the pope's, that a 
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certain personage had been d 
impressed with the unpleasant 
on one occasion. 

Master Thomas Gresham was a 
merchant who traded in those parts ; 
and the object of his mercantile 
admiration was a certain rich man, 
—_ Antonio, a native of Palermo, 

werful from his wealth that he 

two kingdoms -" wn, the 

of § having p them 
ry Prat might Antonio, there- 
in. ~~ called ‘ The Rich.’ 

Thomas Gresham, in his own pri- 
vateer, was one day crossed by con- 
trary winds, and obliged to anchor 
to the leeward of this so-called in- 
fernal island of Stromboli. It was 
noon; the mountain at that time 
generally forbore to flame, to use 
Sandys’ own way of describing the 
matter. So Thomas with eight of 
his mariners ascended the height; 
and approaching the crater, peeped 
down into it; when, anon, out of 
the bottomless abyss issued a voice, 
crying, ‘ Despatch, despatch, the rich 
Antonio is coming!’ Smitten with 


a panic, down rushed the eight 


mariners, and the terror-stricken 
Gresham ; and, being still stayed by 
contrary winds, they made back at 
once for Palermo; ‘ and forthwith,’ 
says Sandys, ‘ inquiring of Antonio, 
it was told them he was dead; and 
computing the time, did find it to 
agree with the very instant that the 
voice was heard by them.’ Avwe- 
struck by this incident, which he 
even reported to the king, Master 
Thomas withdrew from commerce; 
distributed his goods, some among 
his kinsfolk, some to good uses, 
none to bad ones ; and, reserving only 
® competency, ‘entered into holy 
orders, was rector of South Reppes 
in Norfolk, chancellor of Lichfield, 
and prebendary of Winton; so that 
he did well in his adopted vocation ; 
and if a good merchant was lost to 
society, a good churchman was 
gained: and his name and his ex- 
ample were transmitted to Thomas 
Gresham, his nephew and our 
theme. 
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of the dying Wolsey, the word 
‘Gresham’ hung; and in doing so, 
a series of singular events crowd into 
the memory; for Gresham’s name 
was but the utterance of innume- 
rable interests and buried thoughts 
coupled in the mind of the cardinal, 
ith that remembrance of the mer- 
chant, and of his doings. Richard 
Gresham, the third brother of that 
Thomas who took holy orders, was 
bred a mercer in London. He was 
one of that uproarious body of mad 
boys, the apprentices of the City. 
But he, a sober, diligent youth, em- 
ployed his time well, and soon 
amassed large funds, and became the 
— and commercial agent for 
enry VIII. in Flanders. Richard 
Gresham was a great letter-writer ; 
not— young lady readers— in the 
amatory strain, still less in the lite- 
rary line. Political on dits, lucrative 
exchanges, calculations, and a rude 
guess at political economy on points 
he understood, were Richard Gre- 
sham’s subjects; and he handled them 
as successfully as his ancestor, James 
Gresham, had handled other topics 
in the famous ‘ Paston Letters, 
written in the exciting times of 
Henry VI. Richard Gresham, acting 
without any title, but actually under 
the king’s orders, lived at Antwerp, 
in order to help ‘his majesty in his 
foreign wars and uniary con- 
cerns. King Henry been in the 
habit of contracting loans with the 
Dutch to aid nis lavish expenditure ; 
but Master Richard, treating, as his 
clerk, at once with the powerful- 
minded Wolsey, was able to read the 
king a lesson or two. He proved to 
him that foreign loans were costly 
and precarious, and showed him the 
resources of his own capital ; he con- 
sidered, too, not only the king’s in- 
terests but those of his fellow-traders. 
The liberty of banking, or of lodging 
your money in other men’s care, was 
then granted by patent. This mono- 
poly, Gresham proved, was a great 
evil, and he argued for and obtained 
that merchants, both foreign and 
English, should be their own ex- 
changers, and the exchangers for the 
benefit of trade; and he obtained the 
king’s proclamation to that effect. 
To him our Couttses, our Drum- 
monds, and the whole army of bank- 
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ers, owe their commercial origin: 
and to him Henry and Wolsey owed 
‘the very sinews of all their exploits. 
Such services cannot, in any time, be 
performed without great danger; 
for eminent services challenge envy 
and provoke opposition ; and even 
then they had their perils. It was a 
strange scene when, on one fineeMay 
morning, in the year 1525, the 

Mayor of London, a certain Sixil- 
liam Bayly, and his aldermen, rode 
up to Hampton Court in a body, in 
order to be taken to task by Wolsey, 
for not helping the king to a ‘ bene- 
volence,’ as a gift of specie from the 
City to the monarch was then called, 
to help him in his war with Spain 
and France. The cardinal, forsooth, 
had sent for the mayor and corpora- 
tion to scold them; but hot and 
angry blood had mounted up into 
their civic faces ere yet the worship- 
ful potentates had alighted at the 
door, and entered the hall where 
Wolsey deigned to receive them. 
Not being the most eloquent of men, 
they spake not; but one of their 
counsellors in the law, habited in his 
black cap and gown, advanced to 
parley. He told the haughty pre- 
late that by the law of the land no 
such benevolence could be exacted, 
and quoted the statute made in the 
first year of King Richard III. to 
prove his assertion. ‘Sir,’ replied 
the cardinal, with a vast affectation 
of sanctity, and pious horror of such 
a precedent, ‘1 marvel that you 
speak of Richard IIL., which was a 
usurper, and a murtherer of his own 
nephew! Of so evil a man how can 
the acts be good?’ Specious car- 
dinal! But the mayor and aldermen 
kept their own opinion, and thought 
the act which so neatly allowed 
them to button up their pockets, 
good. ‘ Although Richard,’ they ar- 
gued, ‘ did evil, yet, in his time, were 
many good acts made, not by him 
only, but by the consent of the-body 
of the whole realm, which is the par- 
liament.’ Audacious words to one so 
conscious of arbitrary acts, so intoxi- 
cated with the ion of up- 
bounded power as the prelate, when 
in his violet rochet, and with his 
mitred head, he stood on the dais, in 
yon old, vaulted hall, whilst they, 
quaking with fear, trembled on the 


floor below. Presently, the mayor, 
before all the aldermen, the common 
council, the city remembrancer, and 
I know not;whht;else of style and 
dignity that «had issued that day 
forth from Temple. Bar, knelt down, 
and on his knees argued the point, 
andsurged why-he shold not impose 
thisvtax on,his,brethren, , He spoke, 
at cfirst, in wain, and Wolsey—the 
grea velter,of all right—thregt- 
. Bat the mayor was-firm. 
Tefeandinal next tried to coax him 
over to his views ; then, subsiding into 
condescension, granted him and his 
councilmen ‘ time to consider of this 
matter.’ Time! ’twas a mighty con- 
cession from Wolsey: but the hurri- 
cane followed the calm; for the next 
day the loan was discussed in coun- 
cil, and Richard Gresham, standing 
forth as Wolsey’s partisan, was as- 
sailed with vehemence; and it was 
intimated to him that he ought to be 
driven from the common council for 
his obsequiousness. Well might 
Wolsey, therefore, on his death-bed 
at Leicester call Gresham his fast 
friend. It was no ordinary compli- 
ment from such a man—from one 
who had measured mankind in his 
eye, and knew it so thoroughly; 
from one of glorious purpose, cou- 
pled, as most good p 2s were iN 
those days, with selfish aims. Wol- 
sey’s fast friend! “Tis something for 
the name of Gresham, even, to boast 
of. He must have been a fast friend 
who lent a hundred pounds—a large 
sum—to the disgraced cardinal n 
his ruined health, to say nothing ot 
the head on which a doom was set 
and sealed. It was a Gresham that 
had that privilege—for generosity 1s 
a privilege. Sir William Kingston, 
hearing the name of Gresham spoken, 
guessed, of course, that the cardinal 
referred to some pecuniary aid ; just 
as if any one of our own time welt 
to speak, when expiring, of Roth 
child, or of Montefiore, or of Gold- 
smid as his fast friend, we should 
connect some grand ‘ advance’ as the 
source of gratitude. ‘ What,’ there 
upon said Kingston, ‘ has become 0 
a certain sum of money that your 
eminence had a while since?” 
‘ T assure you,’ answered the cal- 
dinal, ‘ it is none of mine, for I bor 
rowed it of divers of my friends to 
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bury me, and to bestow among my 
servants.’ And then he told King- 
ston how two hundred pounds of 
that sum had been sent him by 
Richard Gresham. ~ Honours and 
wealth were now showered down on 
poor Wolsey’s ‘fast friend. He be- 
came sheriff of London; he ‘was 
knighted; he ‘received a granbiof 
additional arms from the heralds’ 
college ; he became afterwards tiayor 
of London, and sustained “the: office 
with the greatest dignity. Pivdsuc- 
cessive grants of church ‘lands ‘re- 
warded his long-tried merits ; one of 
these—-no less a gift than that of 
Fountain’s Abbey in Yorkshire—ren- 
ders one envious of the mercer-mer- 
chant. Such dainty bits of good for- 
tune make one’s mouth water. 
Richard Gresham was, in fact, the 
originator of our great Exchange, as 
we shall see presently ; but this was 
only a part of the moral halo of wor- 
thiness which illumined his pathway 
through life. A good lord mayor 
must needs be a good man. Whilst 
Sir Richard held that important 
office, and even whilst he was fea- 
thering his own nest from the spoils 
of cloistral rookeries, he thought of 
the poor. For them the suppression 
of the monasteries was, for the time, 
a fatal blow, and it threw upon pub- 
lic charity the offices of bounty which 
had hitherto been fulfilled by monks 
and nuns. So he put in a plea for 
the sick and poor, and lame and 
aged—a plea which would disarm 
the recording angel in setting down 
a few of Richard’s faults and pecula- 
tions—and he prayed the king to set 
aside three hospitals or spitals in the 
City, to wit, St. Mary’s Spital, St. 
Bartholomew’s Spital, and St. Tho- 
mas’s Spital ; call the new abbey by 
Tower Hill, for places where the 
poor could be refreshed and lodged 
—trefuges, in fact, for the then ‘ house- 
* less poor;’ and he urged this peti- 
tion ‘in words so wise and kindly, 
that we cannot but subscribe to 
them : ‘ Granting this,’ he said,‘ your 
grace shall facilely perceive that 
where a small number of canons, 
priests, and monks be now found for 
their own profit only, and not for 
the common utility of ‘the nation, a 
great number of needy, sick, and 
indigent persons shall be refreshed, 
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maintained, and comforted, and also 
healed and cured of their infirmities, 
frankly and freely, by physicians, 
surgeons, and apothecaries, which 
shall have stipend and salary for that 
purpose.’ 

His words were prophetic ; most 
of these institutions are not only the 
refuge of the sick, but the great 
nurseries of science. ‘Frankly and 
fredly ’ does the great physician and 
skilful surgeon there practise, im- 
prove, perfect, and impart his 
science. And this great appropria- 
tion was the work of an English 
merchant of the reign of the blood- 
thirsty, inhuman Henry ; it was the 
work, too, of a church spoliator, or, 
at least, of a receiver. Willingly 
would we say of Sir Richard Gre- 
sham— 

* Of stolen goods, 
Enough that virtue filled the space between’ 


one rapid shift of fortune and 
another. But he had his errors; 
how could one of Henry’s courtiers 
escape grave faults? His opinions, 
even his virtues, were formed by the 
last mew Act of Parliament; and 
he lent his aid to persecution. We 
grieve to write it, but in his 
mayoralty, John Bainham, a guile- 
less gentleman of the law—which 
then allowed none but gentlemen to 
be called to the bar—was burnt at 
Smithfield. It is with regret that 
we read that Sir Richard was put in 
the commission over which the 
odious Bonner presided—a commis- 
sion nearly equal, in its odious pur- 
pose and effects, to the Inquisition 
itself. Its purpose was to seek out 
heretics, and to bring them to con- 
dign punishment; its effects, to 
commit to the stake the purest, the 
noblest, the most conscientious, the 
most defenceless of man and woman- 
kind. Since King Henry’s knotty 
points of difference were undefined, 
Protestants and Catholics were 
punished alike; Smithfield received 
its victims often in couples—a 
Catholic here, a Protestant there, 
tied together on the same hurdle. 
‘ Good heavens!’ exclaimed a French- 


man, ‘how do people contrive to 
live here, where papists are hanged 


and anti-papists burned?’ Even 
Sir Richard, who approved of every- 
thing, must have shuddered at 
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times, let us hope, as he sat signing 
warrants in his mansion at Bethnal 
Green. There he lived in state and 
survived his sovereign a year, for he 
was a thorough citizen to the last. 
He was buried in the City, in the 
church of St. Laurence, Jewry. 
His tomb and that church were, 
however, destroyed by the Great Fire 
of London in 1666. Like Dickens’s 
Cheerible Brothers, Sir John 
Gresham’s life and actions ran 
parallel to the life and actions of his 
elder brother, Sir Richard. Mercers 
and merchants at the first, they were 
mercers and merchants to the last of 
their career. No country pleasures 
did they court. 
A summer party, in the greenwood shade, 


With lutes prepar’d, and cloth in herbage laid, 
And ladies’ laughter coming throngh the air,’ 


was a sort of recreation they never 
so much as dreamed of. Both these 
famous brothers began life as ap- 
prentices, and both to the same 
master. John, indeed, a daring 
fellow, became one of the merchant 
adventurers trading to the Levant ; 
he succeeded so well that he kept 
almost a princely state at his city 
home, but more especially during 
his mayoralty ; for, as his brother 
Richard had been mayor and sheriff 
of London, so was John, in due time, 
mayor and sheriff of London. 


* Above the stars 
Shall gemini rise,’ 
might have been their motto. 

Pleasant passages were there in 
John Gresham’s existence. 

One summer’s evening, old Lon- 
don was in a paroxysm of excite- 
ment and delight. It was St. John 
the Baptist’s Eve; that vigil on 
which the starry blossoms of St. 
John’s wort burst forth; that 
evening when the fire-flies, moving 
glow-worms as they seem, light up 
Bavarian forests or trifle in dells, 
irradiating, as the little insect lights 
upon a flower, the petals, or casting 
a wondrous though tiny blaze upon 
a dark leaf. Sacred are these short- 
lived insects in the eyes of the 
dwellers in those far-off vales by 
Tegernsee, or Starenberg in Bava- 
rian Tyrol; known, followed, che- 
rished alike by the fair miidchen or 
by the pale student of Heidelberg 
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—delicate, bright harbingers of the 
recluse Baptist’s vigil. Whence 
comes that tradition that he bade 
them illumine his last night upon 
earth and even keep his vigil? 
We know not; but this we can 
certify, that by’ this sudden illumi- 
— the Feast of St. John is as 
surely signalized to the poor she’ 

herds of the South, as it is by 

ing organ and the chanting 
voice in the City to those who keep 
the vigil. 

In Londun—quaint old London— 
there had been, in days preceding 
those of the Greshams, a magnificent 
display on St. John’s Eve, and also 
on the vigil of St. Peter — the 
marching of the City Watch. Sir 
John Gresham could remember it 
well in his boyhood. The river, 
crowded with boats; the city, 
illumined with bonfires; the old 
wattled houses and gabled roofs 


as connected with the festival of St. 
John’s Eve. On that most memo- 
rable occasion when Henry VIIL 
had visited it in disguise, Lud Gate 
was left open, and under the city 
wall an enormous bonfire cast its 
gleams upon the noble steeple of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. There, in front 
of that ancient church, burned 
another bonfire — as 
showed every ¢ and angle o 
building ; Fyne of delicate 
tracery; each separate carving ; every 
buttress; every saint in his niche, 
every cherub on his corbel. And now 
St. John’s Eve is come . Look 
down the street. Over every door 
large white lilies, used so advan- 
tageously in processions abroad, 
still support on their thick petals 
the more fragile St. John’s wort— 
Star of Bethlehem, as some term 
it. How ect is the flower! 
Branches of iron, studded with a 
hundred lamps, were thrust out of 
several windows: their radiance 
fell upon young and old, seated at 
tables beneath, where manchet loaves, 
and flagons of ale and cups of 
mead, were set for all comers. Sir 
John must have remembered that 
too, for those were, no doubt, his 
*prentice days, when, as other young 
men did, he may probably have been 
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and gallant Charles Brandon, and 
the = more serious churchman 
through the City to see the ‘ March- 
ing Watch.’ ‘ You have made it so,’ 
was the flatterer’s reply. But Henry 
knew how to stop the mirth of his 
subjects, and all was changed when 
Sir John Gresham revived the 

lendours of that vigil. Ah! how 
old people in that monarch’s later 
days would love to recall the gay 
sports, the frolic, the boy-like 
enjoyment of his youth! Not until 
after the tyrant’s death was the 
‘Marching Watch,’ which he put 
down, revived by John Gresham ; yet 
the tale was not yet obsolete, how that 
Henry, Wolsey, and Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk, were left almost alone 
in the streets after the cavalcade 
had passed. Then they made their 
observations. ‘This,’ said Wolsey, 
‘costs gold.’ ‘And is well worth 
the cost,’ was Henry’s answer. 

It was true: the Marching Watch, 
numbered in those days two thou- 
sand; there were ‘demi-lances’ on 
large horses; gunners with their 
arquebuses ; archers in white coats, 
having their bows bent, and sheaves 
of arrows by their sides; pikemen, 
and billmen, in coats of mail. There 
were the constables of the watch; 
and the henchmen; there was @ 
band of minstrels; there were the 
city waits, and morris-dancers; and 
lastly came the mayor, with his 
sword-bearer, his henchmen, his 
harnessed runners, his giants and 
pageants. The 
‘Guard attending, through the streets did ride 

Before their footbands, graced with glittering 

pride 

Of rich gilt arms.’ * 


Years, long busy years, marked 
many a domestic tragedy had 
away, and England was no 
onger a ‘merry land, when Sir 


* Niccol’s ‘ Artillery of London.’ 


John Gresham in 1549 — twelve 
months after Henry was safe in the 
tomb—revived for once only the 
t of the ‘Marching Watch.’ 
e necessity for keeping the town 
of Haddington from the barbarian 
Scots was one plea of the assem- 
blage of this great civic guard. It 
was afterwards considered better to 
have a substantial ‘watch’ for the 
preservation of the City; and the 
civic watchman—a character now 
again lost to us—superseded the 
mounted and armed constable of 
Sir John Gresham’s boyish days; 
and a venerable personage with a 
lanthorn and a halberd paraded the 
streets, calling out as he went, 
‘Hang out your lights!’ for, until 
the reign of Queen Anne, the City 
was lighted by lanthorns and 
candles hung outside the houses 
from All-Hallows to Candlemas. 
How many old memories centre 
around the apparition of one of 
these ancient defenders (so called) 
of life and property ; how are their 
deeds of commission, or faults of 
omission mixed up in every one’s 
mind with romantic incidents, or 
unpunished crime, or mad frolic; 
with the roaring boys and their ex- 
ploits, or the Mohawks, the scourge 
of Addison’s day; and then, with 
Fielding, and the night-wanderer 
Savage, even with the sage Dr. 
Johnson, and Topham Beauclerk, 
till we come in thought down to 
Sheridan — poor Sheridan! —in a 
gutter, a watchman’s lanthorn sus- 
ded over his half-conscious 
ead, whilst a gruff voice asks in a 
tone of authority, ‘ Your name, sir? 
and Sheridan, never dead to mis- 
chief, falters out, ‘ Wilberforce.’ 
Precluded from his favourite 
t, the ‘Marching Watch,’ Sir 
ohn Gresham had at least the satis- 
faction of contriving another, to 
wit, his own funeral. He, who 
had contrived to escape all the hot 
fury of the Marian persecution, was 
carried off, worthy man, by a malig- 
nant fever of the most anti-civic de- 
scription, seven aldermen having 
died of it before ‘my Lord Mayor’ 
or, I rather think in those days, 
‘His worship,’ the Mayor, was at- 
tacked. Nothing in his life, as it 
was said of some other eminent per- 
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sonages, became Sir John like the 
leaving it; at least according to an 
_undertaker’s conception of what is 
becoming. Not that Mr. Mould’s 
favourite notion of elm was carried 
out in Sir John’s entombment; oak 
—solid oak—composed the last rest- 
ing-place of good old Gresham. It 
was on an October day that the 
streets, even of the City, were hung 
with black; he, who had but lately 
been riding down those very streets 
in all dignity, was now carried in 
the splendour that he had so loved 
when living, towards the church of 
St. Michael Bassishaw. Stow, honest 
John—bred as a tailor, but an in- 
valuable antiquary—honours as an 
antiquary the splendid obsequies, 
and measures as a tailor the cost of 
the component materials. 

Sir John was buried, Stow vain- 
gloriously tells us, ‘ with a standard 
and pennon of arms, and a coat 
armour of damask, and four pennons 
of arms, besides a helmet, a target, 
and a sword, mantels, and the crest; 
a goodly hearse of wax, and ten 
dozen of pensils, and twelve dozen 
of escutcheons.’ What a happy 
man was Stow to tell it!—what a 
wicked age that the poor old chro- 
nicler wanted, at the last, even 
bread ! 

This funeral, no doubt, had been 
planned and arranged by Sir John 
Gresham himself long before he 
died ; and—to do the man justice— 
so were his charities also pre- 
arranged. ‘He gave,’ says Stow, 
‘an hundred black gowns of fine 
cloth to an hundred poor men and 
women.’ So far for charity—then 
for compliment. He gave the old 
and the new mayors a gown each; 
the same to the city chamberlain 
and others ; the same to the porters 
of the Staple of Calais, of which our 
merchant was a member; the same, 
worthy man, to his farmers and 
tenants; and we may suppose that 
all these friends and servants made 
a goodly show; and they, and the 
hearse were lighted by four dozen 
great staff-torches, or cressets, and 
by one dozen of great long torches; 
and so, St. Michael’s bells tolling 
mournfully, Sir John was borne 
—satisfactorily to his friends if not 
to himself—till the cold tomb re- 
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ceived him, and the torches were 
thrown and extinguished on his 
coffin. On the morrow three goodly 
masses were sung; for though Sir 
John was a loyal Protestant, yet old 
superstitions hung about his faith, 
in the old transition state of things, 
when Protestantism looked like 
Popery in an undress. And the 
very titles of these masses would 
write him down as a Romanist in our 
days: one was of the Trinity, ano- 
ther of our Lady, and the third, 
a Requiem. Strange, indeed, Sir 
John, for you must have known of 
all this beforehand. 

Then, to complete the scandal to 
our eyes, there was a most extra- 
ordinary fish dinner for the 
mourners afterwards. And all who 
chose—the poor, the aged, the small, 
and the great—came to this sort of 
Greenwich feast: the day of inter- 
ment happened, it seems, to have 
been a fish day or fast day. Even 
the funeral sermon was preached by 
a Dr. Harpsfield, to whom papistical 
notions were ascribed. Nay, more; 
Sir John bequeathed to the Mercers’ 
Company the sum of 13/. 6s. 8d. for 
a dinner, ‘desiring them, after 
dinner, to have his soul in remen- 
brance with their prayers.’ Worthy 
man! How different were mercers 
then to what they now are, if ina 
state to dine and pray within the 
same twenty-four hours! He must, 
however, have known them better 
than we can presume to do; but, 
assuredly, this funeral, with its fish 
dinner and steady-going mercers, 
must have been the most amusing 
ceremonial ever known in those 
days. 

Turn we to his charities, for Sir 
John, great at heart, was a Gresham 
still. Stow has them to the very 
inch and ell: ‘He left to every 
ward in London 1o/., to be distr- 
buted to the poor; toa hundred and 
twenty poor men and poor women 
each three yards of broadcloth, of 
8s. or 9s. ayard’ (Stow again) ‘ to be 
made into gowns ; he left 100/, upon 
maids’ marriages’ (admirable Gre- 
sham!) ‘forseeing the stress and 
plight of Englishwomen, as well 2s 
considerable sums to prisons, then 
crewded with wretched inmates, and 
to hospitals.’ And the trusty cxc- 
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See “The Favourites of Fortune.” 


SIR THOMAS GRESHAM. 








The Greshams. 


eutor of this wil, quite a citizen’s 
model, was his beloved nephew, 
Thomas Gresham, the founder of 
the Exchange. A word or two about 
wills and funerals. Sir John’s, all 
must allow, was an excellent one; 

his funeral we must think out of 
character with so good a Christian. 
In his will he remembered those of 
his own station; he sought out no 
lords, or otherwise great men, to 
oblige and enrich ; he left good, use- 
ful clothing where clothing was ser- 
viceable ; he forgot not the houseless 
poor. In his funeral he showed the 
real vulgarity of superstition, whence 
such gorgeous ceremonials take their 
rise. Fast, fast are they dying out 
among us; and it is the aristocratic 
portion of our community who have 
striven in their own families to 
set them aside. Real religion—and 
its handmaid, pure taste—summons 
to the side of the grave the true 
mourner only; places in the tomb 
the flowers the cold sleeper there 
most loved; cherishes around that 
narrow bed the memories of the 
blessed ; and looks on all the grand 
distinctions of armorial bearings as 
distinctions only, not as honours 
spiritual enough to be put forward 
when eternal hopes, eternal redemp- 
tion and rest are most in men’s minds. 

At this fish dinner there assisted 
one whose graceful and comely 
appearance, and dignified courtesy 
of manner, attracted great praise. 
A face of strongly marked features, 
yet with a sweet and serene expres- 
sion, brightened with intelligence as 
he, towards whom all turned as to 
the star of the house of Gresham, 
entered into conversation with those 
around him. Such was Thomas 
Gresham, the nephew and executor 
of the lately interred Sir John, who 
had chosen him for his executor in 
preference to his own sons and 
other kinsmen. 

To the benevolence and liberality 
of his father, Sir Richard, and of his 
uncle, Sir John, Thomas Gresham 
united a greater scope of mind than 
either of these, his relatives, had 
ever displayed. He was a merchant 
still, but he was also a scholar, 
trained under the auspices of the 
learned Dr. Caius, Founder and some- 
time Master of Caius College, Cam- 
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bridge. Already had Gresham acted 
@ conspicuous in life, not only 
as a merchant, but as a negotiator on 
the part of the crown: yet, at this 
age, thirty, the polish of his manners 
had attained its perfection; and so 
noted was he for that trait—invaiu- 
able if we seek to get on in this 
world—that when the court wished 
td make an impression on foreigners 
Thomas Gresham was ordered to 
receive and entertain them. It is to 
men who have unhappy homes that 
we may often turn for great benefits 
to letters, or to science, or to society. 

Sir Thomas lived and died a public 
man. Let us take a brief survey of 
the life that preceded his being 
called upon to serve his young 
master, Edward VI. Men went 
early to college in those days, and 
after college—twas a strange se- 
quence—Thomas Gresham served a 
seven years’ apprenticeship to his 
father. True it was that Sir Richard 
would have set him free, by giving 
up his indentures; but, as Sir Thomas 
wrote to the Duke of Northumber- 
land, ‘it was to no purpose, except 
I were bound prentice to the same, 
whereby to come by the experience 
and knowledge of all kinds of mer- 
chandises.’ 

Thus prepared, he set out on his 
journey through life, and let us 
follow him. 

Antwerp was then a joyous, flou- 
rishing place, the great emporium of 
trade. We may read its former his- 
tory in its present grandeur, in its 
churches, so richly adorned by 
former pious donors, in its grand 
old houses, its valuable picture 
galleries. There Gresham passed 
a great portion of his youth. That 
period had its errors: with all his 
great virtues, Gresham, to use the 
mild expression of one of his bio- 
graphers, was of an ‘ amorous com- 
plexion.’ He loved a Flemish girl, 
from Bruges, and by her had a 
daughter whom he educated as a 
legitimate child, but who became a 
bone of contention in his family. 

In the year 1544 he married, and, 
astute as he was, he coupled himself 
to an arbitrary, intriguing widow, 
who graspingly coveted his money 
all her life, and neglected his injunc- 
tions after his death. She was the 
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daughter of William Ferneley, Esq., 
of West Creting, in Suffolk, and the 
widow of a merchant named Read, 
‘who had been a friend of Sir Richard 
Gresham’s. She married Thomas 
within the first year of her widow- 
hood, and brought a son by her first 
husband to the home of her second 
helpmate. 

Mrs. Gore says, in one of her 
novels, 4 propos of widows with 
children marrying again, that a man 
never likes the offspring of a former 
husband, whilst a woman often 
attaches herself even maternally to 
the children of another woman. 
There can be no general rule for the 
affections; but this is certain, that 
Lady Gresham lost no opportunity 
of enriching herself from her hus- 
band’s coffers, and availed herself 
very little of the higher privilege of 
making his home serene and attrac- 
tive; and that Gresham generally 
absented himself from that home, 
and stayed abroad as much as pos- 
sible. 

The first public honour that he 
obtained was being made ‘Ki 3 
Merchant.’ He was at Antwerp 


— e = ivy council summoned 

for the young king, Edward, 
oa "then grievously in debt, and 
Gresham was sent for to say in what 
way, with least charge, his majesty 


might ‘grow out of debt.’ And, 
Gresham adds, ‘after my device was 
declared, the king’s highness and 
the council required me to take the 
room’ (business or office) ‘in hand, 
without my suit or labour for the 
same.’ 
It may be judged how greatly such 
@ person as Gresham was needed, 
when it is stated that so ruinously 
were the exchangesin England then 
managed, that the English pound 
was reduced to sixteen shillings 
Flemish by the exchange. 
Empowered to reform such abuses, 
Gresham took up his abode with his 
wife and family at Antwerp. It was 
then in the full glory of all that has 
since perished : great nobles, English 
especially, made it their residence on 
account of its splendour and artistic 
resources; persons of all countries 
mixed freely together in harmony ; 
the days were spent in pursuit of a 
flourishing commerce, the evenings 
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known. In the young king’s emer- 
gencies, churches were plundered, 
bell-metal was broken up and 
melted down, and sent to Antwerp 
in order to appease the king’s money- 
lenders, who so usurious an 
interest on their loans. From this 
date may be fixed the paucity of 
bells in many places, and the decline 
of that species of rural music which 
so touches the heart. Thus, in a 
modern stanza, the degeneracies of 
bells is alluded to— 
‘Sabbath bella! ye daily chime 
For worship, over bill and lea; 
I think that once ye pealed that tune 
In tones that went more cheerfully. 
Speak ye not now of formal kneelings, 
Cold hearts, dull voices, souls asleep ; 
Mourn ye not now for bygone pealings, 
For zeal to praise, for penitence to weep?” 


It is curious to find that Great 
Powers were in those days as much 
involved in debtas Great Powers are 
in these. Edward VI. was com- 
pelled to use ‘humble and gentle 
words’ with his creditors; the 
Emperor Charles V., to whom Ant- 
werp then belonged, ‘ giveth,’ Gre- 
sham wrote to the Protector North- 
umberland, ‘ sixteen per cent., and 
yet no money to be gotten.’ 

We dare not look very minutely 
into the means employed by Gre- 
sham to extricate Edward V1. from 
debt, such as stopping all the lead 
in the kingdom from being ex 
making a staple of it, + 
giving the king the command of the 
lead mart at Antwerp; or, retaining 
the English merchant-ships bound 
for Antwerp in port until a promise 
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was given to furnish the state with 
certain sums of money at a rate of 
exchange fixed by Government; or, 

i as Gresham boasted, the 


mand: ‘for there never is a bourse,’ 
thus he wrote, ‘ but I have a note 
what money is taken up by ex- 
change, a8 well by the stranger as 
by the Englishman.’ 

A tolerably stringent sort of es- 
pionage for the saintly Edward to 
permit, and the worthy Thomas to 

ractise. It answered, however ; and 
Faward VI. died solvent, leaving, 
among other national benefits, the 
pound sterling in England raised on 
the Antwerp Bourse from sixteen 
shillings to twenty-two. For all 
these services Gresham received in 
money only a hundred pounds. 
Three weeks before King Edward’s 
death, as he wrote to Queen Mary, 
the king had promised him that he 
should hereafter be better rewarded ; 
‘that I should,’ to use Gresham’s 
own words, ‘ know that I served a 
king, and so I did find him, for 
whose soul to God I daily pray.’ 

He did not, however, find Mary, 
in that sense, by any means a queen, 
although, in spite of Gresham’s ad- 
herence to the Duke of Northumber- 
land, she had no objection in the 
world to employ him in borrowing 
money at an easy rate for her queenly 
necessities. 

Let us pass briefly over the moral 


fog which eee Gresham’s 
life during miserable Mary’s misera- 
ble reign. Let us draw a veil over 
his small chicaneries—his smuggling, 
for instance—his bribing the captain 
of Gravelines with twelve ells of fine 
black velvet, and all the officers of 
the customs there with I know not 
how many ells of black cloth, and 
thus insuring that the gates of the 
town should be left open, and all 
night Gresham’s servants be carry- 
lng out gold bullion, which was 
against law. Let us try to forget 
his carousing ‘ pottle deep’ with 
the Flemish merchants, though he 
could ‘ill away with their drink and 
cheer; but, he said, ‘ it must needs 
be done for the better compassing of 
my business hereafter.’ | Let us pass 
over all that, the dirty work of am- 
bition; suppose the ladder climbed, 


and Gresham at the top; and see 
ae ee -ene Snee of his 
life, ‘my merchant,’ as Queen Eliza- 
beth called him, assisting at the 
qm of the Royal Exchange. 

ere are epochs in a man’s life 
which disclose his whole history— 
and this is one. 

It is a January day; Queen Eliza- 
beth is passing through the City to 
the house of her merchant. As, on 
her first grand procession into the 
City, Elizabeth, who took delight in 
the lower classes of her subjects, and 
in their homage, assists, as she goes 
along, in that perpetual drama 
which she and her lieges loved to 
carry on, on these occasions. ‘ God 
save your grace!’ shout a thou- 
sand voices; ‘God save you all,’ 
cried the queen in her clear tones. 
Now a poor countrywoman is seen 
approaching with a nosegay—a 
Christmas rose or two, perchance, 
for spring tide is not far off. The 
queen stays her charioteers, and 
takes it with a smile on her sharp- 
featured face. Anon a bunch of 
rosemary is proffered: how gra- 
ciously she accepts—how graciously 
she retains that mystic gift, raising 
her hands and eyes to heaven, for 
she was an accomplished actress ; 
and thus amid shouts of rapturous 
loyalty, and ringing of bells, and 
waving of kerchiefs she journeys on 
to Basing Hall. 

This is the proudest day of her 
life. Her merchant, whom she 
deigns to honour with a visit, had 
built on Cornhill, on a piece of 
ground given at his own charge by 
the City, a sort of enterprise very 
agreeable to the sparing, far-sighted 
Elizabeth, a new Bourse. She was 
to open it; she was the illustrious 
guest who should first enter that 
grand, proud edifice, which so main- 
ly helps to make England the arbiter 
of Europe. 

She is in full possession, that 
acute Elizabeth, of every circum- 
stance attending the foundation of 
the new Bourse. Here, old Sir 
Richard, Sir Thomas’s father, had, 
in the reign of her father, petitioned 
Lord Audley, then Privy Seal, for a 
grant, for the creation of a new 
Bourse for the particular honour 
and credit of the City of London. 
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She knew, in fact, the ancient loyalty 
and services of the house which she 
was about to honour. ‘ Kinsmen,’ 
-she was wont to call them, as the 
Greshams were, all allowed, akin to 
the Boleyns. 

Two years had since Eliza- 
beth had visited the City, for the 


pestilence had raged there. As she 


went along, the splendid pre 
rations—equal to those made at 
coronation —the cries, the loving 
faces, moved her to triumph. Like 
all great natures, her disposition 
was impressionable. She turned to 
one who accompanied ‘her—an in- 
vited guest—and bade him remark 
‘how much her people loved, her.’ 
It was La Mothe Fénélon, the great 
diplomatist, and the uncle of the 
far greater Abbé Fénélon. The 
accomplished and high-bred French- 
man listened in deep deference. 
Monsieur Grasson, the queen’s fac- 
tor, as he styled him in his letters, 
did not, probably, come quite up to 
the aristocrat’s idea of a Grand 
Seigneur; and, doubtless, he of the 
ancient lineage of La Mothe, thought 
even then in his heart, ‘ but they are 
a nation of shopkeepers.’ Yet, he 
protested—we think we hear him— 
that Grasson was the first of public 
benefactors. Yes! and if you knew, 
Monsieur le Marquis de la Mothe 
Fénélon, out of what a chastened 
and pious spirit that proud build- 
ing rose—its expiatory, its con- 
solatory work-—you would have 
owned that not in Catholic France 
alone, but in England, are monu- 
ments raised by wealth for a senti- 
ment—for a religious conviction— 
for a memory—and that memory a 
sorrow. For La Mothe himself re- 
lated, as he penned the despatch of 
the next day, that ‘Grasson, le fac- 
teur,’ had resolved to build this new 
Bourse, or Exchange, at his own 
cost, and to make the nation his 
heir. The rich, the envied Gre- 
sham had then lost his only son; 
and now what availed wealth, or 
honours, but to do good, to atone 
for past faults, to benefit others ? 

The heart comes to that at last; 
and Gresham’s great powers centred 
finally in that one touching, sublime 
aspiration. 

Then, as onward moves the regal 
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chariot, La Mothe Fénélon learns 
how @ borrowed. the 
notign of the edifice, and sats uses 
from foreign cities; and how, until 
that proud..day when ‘Hlizabeth 
threw mo the great emporium to 
the world, traders, and exchangers, 
and merchants of the staple had 
been forced to walk to and fro in 
Lombard Street, to talk- of their 


‘concerns, or, if the weather were 


wet,;,to enter and to profane the 
cathedral of St. Paul, and to make 
the nave of that church resound 
with their bargains and disputes. 

The Frenchman, no doubt, hear- 
ing this, inwardly crossed himself 
and exclaimed, ‘ mais quels hommes!’ 
but, outwardly, we may be sure, he 
was mighty civil, for he had a 
point to gain. And so they tm- 
versed the streets until the pro- 
cession reached Basing Hall Street, 
and then her gracious Majesty 
alighted. 

The splendours of that civic man- 
sion have since passed away; but 
the grace, the courteous address, and 
respectful hospitality of Gresham 
long survived, in public remem- 
brance, the costly appliances which 
surrounded him. Lady Gresham— 
would that we could draw her por- 
trait—was there; one young girl, 
with, perhaps, the dark Flemish 
hair, the half Spanish beauty of 
some long-lost face, to rivet at times 
her father’s eye, was there; but the 
place where the young heir was 
wont to sit was vacant. The only 
son of the house had passed away in 
youthful promise to another land— 
the nation was Gresham’s heir. 

The banquet was gorgeous: by 
all the chroniclers let us believe it 
so: it was an occasion—for Elizabeth 
never lost time—for her giving La 
Mothe Fénélon after dinner (gr- 
cious queen, not when the poor 
man was starving after the tedious 
procession!) her mind as to matr- 
riage; and she interlarded her won- 
derfully political talk with a little 
sentiment, ‘how she feared she 
might not be beloved by him whom 
she might espouse, which would be 
worse for her than death; as she 
could not bear to reflect on sucha 
possibility!’ Sweet innocent ! 

It is now evening, and the wil- 
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dows ef the new Bourse are all il- 
luminated; for,trwith great good 
sense, ‘Sir Thomas prayed that the 
ceremonial of opening the building 
might ‘take tow in the evening. 

And; whilst the queen is in the 
withdrawing room, and her retinue 
of lords and ladies are preparing for 
the sharp night airs, and putting on 
their ermine and Spree, et us give 
some account of that which is then 
called the Bourse, which will be 
christened in another hour, by Eliza- 
beth herself, ‘ The New Exchange.’ 
It was on the 7th of June, 1566, 
that Gresham had laid the founda- 
tion of this building, in the presence 
of several aldermen, each of whom 
laid a piece of gold for the workmen 
on the spot. In less than four 
years the Exchange was ready for 
occupation. The wood was brought 
from an estate belonging to Gre- 
sham, at Ringshall, near Battisford, 
in Suffolk. The slates, the iron, the 
wainscot, and the glass all came 
from Antwerp. Holinshed indeed 
declares that Gresham ‘ bargained 
for the whole mould and substances 
of his workmanship in Flanders.’ 
Gresham had obtained permission to 
employ Flemish artists, and even 
the Court of Aldermen conceded that 
‘ strangers’ should be employed. 

The very design of the great work 
was Flemish, and the grand Bourse 
of Antwerp was the model of our 
old Exchange. The building con- 
sisted of two portions, an upper and 
a lower; the first being laid out in 
shops, one hundred in number, and 
the other into walks and rooms for 
the merchants, with shops on the 
exterior. This portion of the build- 
ing was called the .‘ Pawn,’ pro- 
bably, as Mr. Knight, in his admira- 
ble ‘ History of London,’ suggests, 
from Bahn, the German word for a 
path or a walk; and though this 
word has now & very unpleasant asso- 
ciation with it, it was then in all its 
original dignity and signification. 
The lower portion of the Exchange 
was encircled with an arcade; and 
the whole formed a half quadrangle, 
extremely and picturesque ; 
whilst at each of the four corners the 
grasshopper, Gresham’s crest, formed 
the decoration. 

On one side of the entrance stood 
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a lofty a tower with two balco- 
nied galleries, and a grasshopper 
surmounting the ball at the top. 
This was a bell-tower, and, at twelve 
o'clock at noon, and at six in the 
evening, the merchants were called 
to ‘’Change’ by the ringing of the 
bell. Such was the building. Its 
noblest ornaments, a great range of 
statues made, it is said, in Flanders, 
perished with the building in the 
Great Fire of London. Gresham's 
statue alone remained untouched, 
unscathed ! 

And now the cresset-bearers are in 
the streets, that cold January even- 
ing, and torches are lighted, and the 
lamps and candles enforced by pro- 
clamation are hung out from every 
window. The banquet is over; 
Gresham, according to an old play 
by T. Heywood, whom Charles Lamb 
called a prose Shakspeare, is quafling 
a beaker to her Majesty’s health, and 
in the goblet he has thrown a pearl 
of enormous value, crushed to pow- 
der. He is drinking it off; so says 


the poet: 


‘ Here fifteen hundred pound at one clap goes ; 
Instead of sugar Gresham drinks the pearl 
Unto his queen and mistress! Pledge it, lords. 


And now the queen prepares to 
return through Cornhill. What a 
scene meets her eye as she enters the 
Exchange! That quadrangle is 
lighted up and fully occupied, as if 
by magic. Gresham had gone around 
the upper pawn, and had begged the 
shopkeepers to furnish and adorn as 
many shops as they could with wax- 
lights and wares, under a promise of 
their having them for a year without 
rent, that rent being forty shillings. 
Underneath were the haberdashers’ 
and milliners’ shops, where you might 
also buy mouse-traps and shoeing- 
horns, lanterns and Jews’ trumpets. 
Above were the armourers, where a 
man could pick up wonderful cu- 
riosities of the date of the Roses, or 
could furbish himself for a tourney 
under the very — of the Virgin 
Queen. There, goldsmiths, booksel- 
lers, apothecaries, venders of glass 
wares, so rich, that Stow, in his 
honest enthusiasm, declares that 
‘even princes soon sent daily to be 
served of the best sort.’ Those who 
paraded the pawn, walked, it has 
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been said, on the top of a wealthy 
mine, for the cellars were full of 
treasures; and from these the Eng- 
lish nobility ‘did adorn either their 
closets or themselves.’ And the gal- 
lery is already full of gallants, going 
from shop to shop, like bees from 
flower to flower; for, in Gresham’s 
time, the pawn was in the most 
fashionable part of London: what 
Grosvenor Square is now, the Bar- 
bican and Aldersgate Street were 
then, to the great world ; the Minories 
were as fashionable as Park Lane, 
and Basing Hall as exclusive as St. 
James’s. 

The great quadrangle is crowded 
with people as the queen enters. 
What a shout arises to the clear, 
calm skies! Elizabeth, perfect in her 

, pauses to read the words which 
er merchants had caused to be in- 
scribed in four lan Latin, 
lish, Dutch, and ch—on the 
building. ‘Sir Thomas Gresham, 
knight, at his own costs and charges, 
to the ornament and public use of 
this royal City of London, caused this 
place from the foundation to be 
erected the 7th of June, anno 1566; 
= — full ended +. ~ 1569.” 
en the queen alights: she 
through every of the edifice 
she lingers in the ‘ pawn;’ admires 
the finest wares in the world 
displayed there; (we do not find it 
recorded that she bought any ;) and 
then she caused the same Bourse by 
a herald and trumpet to be pro- 
claimed ‘ The Royal Exchange,’ and 
‘so to be called from thenceforth, and 
not otherwise.’ The ordinance has 
been respected; but the King of 
kings has not permitted that the 
mundane glories of our great mer- 
chant should abide until our time. 
The beautiful building which the 
queen thus christened was among 
the most lamentable losses of the 
Great Fire. 

In the engraving the Royal Ex- 
change founded by Gresham, and 
built under the architectural care of 
Henrick, a Fleming, surmounts on 
the left hand the portrait of Sir 
Thomas. The second Exchange, re- 
—— on the right, missed the 

mour of being built according to a 
magnificent plan suggested by the 
great Sir Christopher, through the 
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pre nce shown to the design of a 
. Jerman, one of the City survey- 
ors. This edifice was burnt on 
roth January, 1838. The t 
noble structure, exhibited at the foot 
of the illustration, was erected by 
Mr. Tite, and opened by Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, on the 28th October, 
1844. 

The sounds of the herald’s voice 
have died away; the trumpets have 
ceased, and Elizabeth is passing back 
towards Whitehall; the streets are 
lighted up, not with hired torch- 
bearers, but by her faithful lieges, 
every person having supplied him- 
self with a torch; and one blaze of 
a discloses the royal cavalcade, of 
which the virgin queen, whose face 
and form seem made for state occa- 
sions, is the centre. As she goes 
along, Elizabeth asks La Mothe 
Fénelon whether this scene did not, 
in a small way, remind him of the 
late public rejoicings in Paris on the 
public entrance of the king? And 
then she added that it did her heart 
good to see herself so beloved by her 
subjects; and again that she knew 
they had no other cause for regret 
than that they knew her to be mor- 
tal, and that they had no prospect or 
certainty of a successor born of her- 
self to reign over them after her 
death — a plain hint, of which La 
Mothe Fénélon, of course, took ad- 
vantage. Gresham returns to his 
own home, radiant with triumph. 
Like many other homes it a 
‘ skeleton in the closet.’ In one of 
the remotest chambers of that sump- 
tuous mansion there languished a 
young creature—the victim of royal 
tyranny. Her abject condition, her 
mournful fate; her actual innocence 
had pleaded for her in vain; her 
royal descent was, in fact, her crime. 
And it was enough. 

Few in history are more 
touting them the annals of those 
three doomed sisters—Lady Jane, 
Lady Katharine, and Lady Mary 
Grey. They had the misfortune to 
be descended a mother, 
Frances Brandon, Mary, the 
sister of Henry VITL., to whose pos- 
terity the succession stood entailed 
by that monarch’s will. Their mis- 
fortune was aggravated by the sen- 
sibility of their natures, which clung 
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to some object of affection. Lady 
panne hanes is one of the mournful 
es 


tragedi English history. Lady 
Katharine had loved the Earl of 
Hertford, and married him. When 
that dire offence had been discovered, 
she was committed to the Tower, 
and there delivered of ason. Lord 
Hertford, who was in France, was 
sent for. He came bravely back and 
faced his destiny. He, too, was com- 
mitted to the Tower. The unhappy 
Lady Katharine met him in secret; 
then another son was born, and Eli- 
zabeth, infuriated, severed the hus- 
band and wife for ever. Death, after 
seven years of close durance, had 
released the Lady Katharine from 
her sorrows; there was still another 
victim, the ‘ Little Lady Mary,’ as 
she was ever styled. 

This — girl had been be- 
trothed in her childhood to Arthur, 
Lord Grey of Wilton, but that match 
was broken off. Depressed, alarmed, 
and, as often happens, degraded in 
taste by adverse fortune, Lady Mary, 
living as she did about the court, 
not as ‘ the right royal blood of Eng- 
land,’ but as a poor dependant, fell 
in love with the gentleman-porter of 
the queen, and master of the jewels, 
by name Thomas Keys. Perhaps 
her few happy hours were associated 
with this man and his office; per- 
- he, a widower, double her age, 

the father of several children, 
looked on her, at first, as a 
aughter. They were married one 
night at nine o’clock in the serjeant- 
porter’s chamber, near the water-gate 
at Westminster; and though there 
were witnesses, the ceremony, it was 
hoped, might be kept secret. At 
all events, Lady Mary had perha 
hoped, ‘that by marrying so greatly 
beneath her, she might escape the 
jealousy which had doomed her sister 
Katharine to misery. ‘ Frighted,’ 
writes old Fuller, ‘ by the infelicity 
of her two elder sisters, Jane and 
ine, she forgot her rank, that 
she might secure her safety, and 
married one whom she could love, 
= = could fear.’ 

A letter dated Angust rst, 1565, 
Written by Secretary Cecil, shows 

was 
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and monstrous. The serjeant- 

being the biggest gentleman in the 
court, hath married secretly the Lady 
Mary Grey, the least of the court. 
They are committed to several 
prisons. The offence is very great.’ 

After various inquisitorial exami- 
nations before the Privy Council, 
~~ # Mary _ committed to close 
custody, where, it appears not. 
Elizabeth, however, had a practice 
of quartering her state prisoners on 
wale English families; and the 
poor little captive was soon entrusted 
to the ery be @ certain country 
squire named Hawtrey, who lived at 
the Chequers, at the foot of the Chil- 
tern Hills. Lady Mary was de- 
posited, therefore, in this retired but 
pleasant abode, there to have ‘ no 
conference of any,’ and to be attended 
by one ——— oman only. Here, 
her little breaking heart was poured 
out in petitions to the queen, who 
sent her to her maternal step-grand- 
mother, the dowager Duchess of Suf- 
folk. The unhappy girl met with 
no very kind reception, it ap : 
for slie was shabby, di , and 
destitute. Supplies of clothes, or of 
household things, were then called 
‘ stuff, the delicate word ‘ articles’ 
not being then in vogue. The 
haughty old duchess thus addressed 
the Secretary of State—‘Good Mr. 
Secretary’ she called him—in behalf, 
not so much of her poor charge, as 
of her grasping self: 

* Would to God,’ she writes, ‘ you 
had seen what stuff it is! She had 
nothing left but an old hairy feather 
bed all-to torn, and full of patches, 
without either bolster or counter- 
pane, but two old pillows, one larger 
and one longer than the other; an 
old quilt of silk, so worn as the 
cotton of it comes out. Such a 
piteous little canopy curtain of red 
sarsnet, as was scant good enough to 
hang over some secret stool; and 
two little pieces of old hangings, 
both of them not seven yards broad. 
Wherefore, I pray you, heartily con- 
sider of this; and if you shall think 
it meet, be a means for her, to the 
a majesty, that she might have 

e furniture of one chamber for her- 
self and her maid: and she and I 
will play the housewives, and 
make shift with her old bed for her 
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man.’ Then she asks for some old 
silver pots to fetch her drink in; and 
two little cups to drink from: one for 
“beer, one for wine; also, for a basin 
and ewer, ‘though that I fear,’ she 
adds, ‘ were too much.’ ‘For she 
hath nothing in this world.” And 
all these things were to be rede- 
livered to her Majesty! Well might 
she add that the poor young lady 
was sad at heart, penitent, and 
ashamed.’ She could scarcely get 
her to eat; ‘She hath not eaten so 
much as a chicken’s wing, and I fear 
lest she should die in her grief.’ 

There was another cause for sor- 
row and shame. Thomas Keys, the 
sergeant-porter, was no hero of ro- 
mance; not only was he fat, as well 
as tall—a fatal obstacle to sentiment— 
but he was a mere craven. Though 
we cannot sup him to have 
wedded his little wife for her pit- 
tance of 100/. a year—all she had— 
we may safely set him down as an 
interested man. True, he was in the 
Fleet, that pestilent hole, where the 
sorrowful sighing of the prisoners 
attracted no pity from the higher 
powers. Pity was no virtue of me- 
dissval growth. Whatever we are, 
however deteriorated, as some say, 
we have twenty times more compas- 
sion in our hearts than our ancestors 
had. Much do we owe to an honest, 
free press which keeps up those 
feelings. Poor, fat Master Keys, who 
had been twenty-two years in the 
royal household, by no means liked 
his quarters. Master of the revels, 
for him there was no more joy in 
life. At length he offered to re- 
nounce his wife, and consent to the 
nullification of his iage. Poor 
little Mary! her sister Katharine had 
had, at least, the comfort of knowing 
that a true heart bled for her; and 
that the brave Hertford suffered 
gladly a fine of 15,000/. for the sake 
of an adored and injured wife. But 
the poor porter had no such heroism ; 
and then, his children were suffering 
with him; and then—but we seek 
not to excuse him. Let us leave him 
in the Fleet, where, if any one cared 
to inquire, which, seemingly no one 
did, it would most likely have been 
found that he died. 

At length the Lady Mary’s destiny 
was again changed. She was en- 
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trusted. to Gresham's charge. He 
was then living in Basing Hall Street, 
and it is apparent from letters in the 
State Paper Office, discovered by 
Mr. Burgon, that she was there on 
that proud day of Gresham’s life 
when Elizabeth opened the Ex- 
change. There is no evidence that 
they met, but rather reason to sup- 
pose that Lady Mary was locked up 
in some remote chamber whilst Eli- 
zabeth was in the house. 

We wish we could record that 
Gresham was kind to this poor crea- 
ture; but he hated the office thus 
entrusted to him. His wife, the 
grasping, prosperous woman, hated 
it stillmore. Gresham, in his letters 
to Lord Leicester, calls the charge 
his ‘ wife’s bondage and _heart-sor- 
row.’ Incessantly did he solicit 
that the Lady Mary might be 
removed. Selfishness can always 
plead duty; so now there is a plea 
put in, that my Lady Gresham's 
mother is fourscore years old, and 
requires her attention more; that he 
and his wife are going to ride to 
Mayfield, in Sussex, thirty-five miles 
away, ‘and what are they to do with 
the Lady Mary? Yet the poor 
bird he had thus to keep encaged, 
bereft as she was of all hope, all 
girlish happiness, was, it seems, as 
loveable a little captive as ever pined 
in its thraldom. Her true heartstill 
turned to the ingrate Keys. When 
told that he was dead—two years 
after she had been under the charge 
of the Greshams—she bitterly la- 
mented him, and entreated Gresham 
to write to Cecil to let her have to keep 
and bring up ‘poor Keys’ orphan 
children.’ She begged to be allowed 
to wear mourning ; hitherto she had 
always signed herself ‘ Mary Grey,’ 
but when the grave had closed over 
her husband she fearlessly and 
touchingly took his name, even in 
writing to the great Burleigh him- 
self. At last she regained her liberty, 
after being three years the unwel- 
come guest of Gresham and his lady. 
Accomplished, as well as gentle, her 
books were her solace, and she read 
both French and Italian. She died 
a young widow seven years after the 
decease of Keys. Miserably poor, 
a few trinkets, a score or two of 
books were all the property left by 
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this scion of a royal house, this 
descendant from the queen consort 
of Louis XIL., and from the courtly 
and prosperous Charles Brandon. 

Perhaps, as Gresham returned to 
his own splendid house in Bishop’s 
Gate, he sometimes saw that pensive 
face gazing into the quadrangle of 
that which Stow designated as a 
‘house for men of worship.’ 

The mansion in which Gresham 
lived was built after the model of 
a Flemish house, and by Flemish 
artisans; it was one story high, and 
the open square before it was planted 
with a row of trees on each side. 
Proud as he was of his ition, 
Gresham is said to have thought 
with Solomon, ‘that the merchan- 
dize of wisdom is better than the mer- 
chandize of silver, and the gain 
thereof than fine gold.’ He there- 


fore resolved that this house should, 
after Lady Gresham’s death, be con- 
verted into a college, and he gave 
up the rents of the Exchange, each 
shop in the pawn, even in his time, 
being 4/. instead of 40s., to be appro- 
priated to an endowment for this 


seat of learning. 

Both Gresham’s properties in the 
City—the Exchange and his house 
at St. Helen’s—were left by him in 
trust to the Corporation of London 
and the Mercers’ Company. These 
bodies corporate were to nominate 
seven lecturers, one for every day in 
tl week, on divinity, astronomy, 
music, geometry, law, medicine, and 
rhetoric. Each professor was to be 
comfortably lodged in the house, 
with a salary of sol. yearly; in the 
present day, this is equivalent to 
sool. yearly, and is a far more ade- 
quate rerauneration than that ap- 
ae by Henry VIII. to the Regius 

rofessors of Divinity at Oxford and 
Cambridge. The lecturers were, on 
the principle of that day in which 
catholicism still shed its influence 
over society, to be bachelors. Gre- 
sham, it is supposed, fancied that 
seven men could live peaceably to- 
gether; but that if there were seven 
ladies, they would certainly quarrel. 
Yet, in the Bibliothéque Impériale 
at Paris, the experiment: of married 
Professors seems to have answered, 
and delightful society to have been 
formed. 
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The will, in which this and other 
bequests were made, was written by 
Sir Thomas in his own hand, and 
on all the eight leaves was the seal 
of a grasshopper affixed. And he 
conjures the parties to whom his 
great property was intrusted to 
carry out his wishes as they will 
answer before Almighty God. 

But the intentions of this far- 
sighted man were not fulfilled. His 
grand scheme was to elevate the 
mind of the merchants and citizens 
of London; he therefore gave them 
free access to these lectures; he 
believed them to be capable of 
combining the higher sciences with 
the practical business of life, and 
experience has proved that he was 
right. He instituted a chair of 
astronomy when there was none 
other in this country, and whilst 
astrology was still accredited by the 
learned. He wished to restore music, 
which, as Fuller said, ‘had sung its 
own dirge at the Reformation,’ to the 
education of the young; and the 
musical class of Gresham College 
has been of more service than any 
other. 

The various benefits conferred by 
Gresham College; the great pro- 
fessors cherished there, Christopher 
Wren, Boyle, Dr. Barrow, Sir 
William Petty, Hooke, Bull, and 
many others, ‘are they not in the 
Book of the Chronicles’ of our civic 
brethren? and would they not 
require a volume rather than a rapid 
sketch to do them any sort of 
honour? Better not to touch at all 
on subjects so important than to 
touch with a careless hand. One 
word about our pet aversion—Lady 
Gresham. She was the richest widow 
of her time, living sometimes at 
Osterley Park, in Middlesex, some- 
times at St. Helen’s. Her husband, 
in his last will, made use of these 
solemn words—‘I do wholly put 
my trust in her.’ Yet she tried to 
act contrary to Gresham’s will, and 
to dip into that small portion of his 
property which was intrusted to her 
for her lifetime only; and her son, 
Mr. William Read, who somehow 
took to himself the mass of Gre- 
sham’s fortune, resembled his very 
odious maternal parent. Amongst 
other omissions, he left the tomb of 
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Sir Thomas Gresham in St. Helen’s 
church without an vm 
- although his mother’s remains 
— there with those of Gresham. 

erhaps he scarcely knew what to 
say about that venerable and defunct 
female miser. 

Four stately mansions in the 
county of Norfolk owned Gresham 
for their master. Fretwood—or, as 
he called it, his poor house at Fret- 
wood—the chief. At Osterley House 
he entertained Queen Elizabeth, 
Her Majesty found fault with it; the 
court was too large; it would look 
better, forsooth, by being divided. 
‘What doth Sir Thomas’—we quote 
from Fuller— but in the night time 
send for workmen to London (money 
commandeth all things), who s0 
speedily and silently apply their 
business, that the next morning dis- 
covered that court double, which the 
night had left single before.’ Many 
were uncertain whether the queen 
were pleased or not with this change ; 
but all allow ’twas no wonder that he 
who could so soon change a build- 
ing could build a ’Change; others, 
reflecting on some known differences 
in this knight’s family, affirmed that 
‘any house is sooner divided than 
united.’ 

Mayfield, in Sussex, was another 
of his grand abodes, formerly an 
archiepiscopal residence ; here he had 
iron works, with a forge and a fur- 
nace for melting iron, for this won- 
derful man could never be idle, and 
had always an eye for business. At 
Osterley — Spirit of Fashion long 
settled there, forgive him!—he had 
oil-mills, corn-mills, paper-mills; 
yet he could boast of a royal visit 
there too, and one of the rooms in 
Mayfield was long called the 
* Queen’s room.’ 

At length this overtaxed brain of 
his suddenly gave way ; no time had 
he to review his life. That task, it 
appears, was done when the death of 
his son began to wean him from the 
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world. Yet to the last he was 
‘merchant’ and an ‘exchanger’ 
And after coming, between six and 
seven of the evening on the arst of 
ey I $79 from the Exchange 
to his house, he suddenly fell down 
in his kitchen. ‘He was taken up’ 
says Holinshed, who tells of this 
awful summons just as if he were 
relating the death of a dog or horse, 
—_ found speechless, and presently 

His estates, of about 2,300/. yearly 
value, come to that widow, who could 
hardly keep her hands off his pro- 
perty in trust. 

His obsequies were very splendid; 
that, we may suppose, Lady Gre- 
sham could not help. Yet until the 
year 1736, the solid marble slab over 
his alabaster tomb remained with- 
out an inscription. Then these few 
words— 

SIR THOMAS GRESHAM, KNIGHT, 
Buryd Decembr the 15th, 1579, 
marked the spot, a century after his 
entombment, where the royal mer- 
chant lay. 

But his statue though falle, 
Evelyn tells us, at the Great Fire of 
1666, from its niche, ‘remained 
entire when all those of the kings 
since the Conquest were broken in 
pieces.’ 

Fate did him the justice denied 
him by his own family. 

The lovers of scarce tracts will 
find in the British Museum a pam- 
mg called ‘Sir Thomas Gresham, 

Ghost.’ It has a ghastly title- 
page—to wit, the old man in his 
shroud holding a blazing torch, as if 
the indignant spirit had revisited 
earth to complain that his lectures 
were only read in term time. But 
surely some of the fiery beams of 
that torch must have lighted not 
only on the Corporation of London 
and the Mercers’ Company, but upon 
J + oer head of Lady Gre 

mn 





RUNS BY RAIL: 


Co Brighton anv Back. 


(7 PITY the man,’ says Sterne, 

‘ who can travel from Dan to 
Beersheba, and find ’tis all barren.’ 
Turpe est ignorare patriam, asserts 
the learned Linnzeus; ‘it is shameful 
to be ignorant of one’s own father- 
land.” And with two such excellent 
authorities to support me, I find 
myself at the Victoria terminus, de- 
termined to make myself acquainted 
with every point of interest on the 
much-frequented route to Brighton. 
I have travelled to and fro — to 
Brighton and back—from London 
to London-super-Mare— from the 
metropolis to its sunny seaside 


suburb, and vice versi, more times 
than I think it necessary to enume- 
rate; and yet I know that there are 
many things of interest on each 
side of the rail which somehow or 
other have escaped my notice. Let me 
see what can be done on this spe- 


cial occasion to amend these defi- 
ciencies, and concentrate into an 
intelligible whole thescattered memo- 
randa of many journeys. For I like 
the road to Brighton, and I like 
Brighton itself. I know that many 
persons speak of it despitefully ; its 
hotels are dear—its streets are ill- 
paved—there is no shelter fromm the 
scorching sun of summer — the 
glare of the chalk cliffs is blinding 
—it lacks quiet, and seclusion, and 
Ttomantic associations—its supply of 
fish is imperfect ; and though so close 
to the South Downs, it by no means 
abounds in South Down mutton—its 
lady visitors wear ‘ pork-pie hats’ 
and exuberant crinolines, just as 
they do ‘at home,—its lodgings? 
Humph! the less said about their 
déagréments the better ; in a word, 
calumny runs riot in its dispraise! 
And yet, I place my faith in Brigh- 
ton. I enter the lists with its 
@emies, and take up the gage in 
Valiant confidence. I like its gay 
and glittering Parade; I like its 
lofty cliffs and resonant shore; I 
like moonlight rambles on its hand- 
some pier; I like Brill’s baths, and 
Tlike to dislike the Pavilion; I like 


its jolting carriages and imploring 
boatmen ; I like theamphibious attire 
in which so many of its male 
patrons disport themselves; I like 
picnics to the Devil’s Dyke; I like 
to wander about the glorious Downs; 
I like the old joke about its scarcity 
of trees—it has but one, a s(h)ingle 
beach ; I like its concerts, and its 
queer little theatre; in a word, I 
like Brighton. I join with the great 
Michael Angelo in thanking George 
IV. for inventing Brighton! I say 
with him, ‘One of the best physi- 
cians our city has ever known, is 
kind, cheerful, merry Doctor Brigh- 
ton. Hail! thou purveyor of shrimps, 
and honest prescriber of South 
Down mutton; no fly so pleasant as 
Brighton flys; nor any cliffs so 
— to ride on; no shops so 
yeautifdl to look at as the Brighton 
gimcrack shops, and the fruit shops, 
and the market.’ So, I put my 
faith in Brighton, and rival railways 
with tempting excursions to all sorts 
of charming places may receive my 
occasional patronage, but shall not 
tear me from my loyal allegiance to 
the bright and merry city of Lon- 
don-down-by-the-Sea. 

But, bless me, how rapidly my 
good goosequill runson! (Not that 
it is a goosequill; on the contrary, 
I always use a steel pen; but the 
expression is conventional, and pret- 
ty, and traditional, and I like con- 
servatism in language.) Here am I 
talking about Brighton before I have 
got clear of Victoria. The train, 
however, is on the point of starting. 
Let us take our places, reader, and 
while we are settling ourselves com- 
fortably we shall be carried through 
the glass-roofed arcade that screens 
the smoke and vapour from the eyes, 
and partly softens the noise of 
screaming engines and rushing trains 
to the ears—of delicate Belgravia. 
I wish, by the way, some erudite 
*medicine-man,’ as Fenimore Coo- 
per’s Indians expressively name the 
doctor, would compose a treatise on 
the philosophy of the nerves, and 
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explain to me, if he could, why the 
-human nerves—or at least the nerves 
of Londoners—get more delicate and 
sensitive as they move westward. 
It is astonishing how strong one’s 
nerves are about Whitechapel, or in 
the odoriferous region of the Mino- 
ries! They are _ page when 
one passes Temple ; get sen- 
sibly feebler at Hyde Park Corner ; 
and in ‘the squares’ are very, very 
weak indeed. Mine are always at 
their worst when I reach South Ken- 
sington. In truth, so wretched is 
then their condition, that I can never 
contemplate Captain Fowke’s great 
architectural triumph without a 
shudder! Strange, isn’t it? 

Do you bethink yourself, O reader! 
as you speed by Battersea Park— 
that favourite Sunday haunt of 
amorous guardsmen and coy ser- 
vants ‘ out for the day’—that, in the 
low grounds now partly covered by 
its young plantations, took place, in 
1829, the famous duel between the 
Duke of Wellington and the Ear! of 
Winchilsea? Only three-and-thirty 
years ago; and yet what a change in 
public opinion! A duel between 
Lord Clyde and the Bishop of Lon- 
don, or Lord Palmerston and John 
Bright, would, now-a-days, hardly 
seem more preposterous. ‘ Affairs 
of honour’ are, happily, altogether 
out of date,— Colonel Bentinck, 
Lieut.-Col. Dickson, and the O’Do- 
noghue notwithstanding. A duel- 
list is, indeed, a madman who ought 
to be confined ‘ during Her Majesty’s 
pleasure.’ 

Battersea, according to the ety- 
mologists, is a corruption of Pa- 
tricesey, that is, Peter’s Island, the 
manor having belonged to the abbey 
church of St. Peter, Westminster. 
Its hideous church is of interest to 
the student as the burial-place of 
that extraordinary genius, Lord 
Bolingbroke, who closed his troubled 
career, With all its remarkable alter- 
nations from the heights of power to 
the depths of insignificance, in his 
ancestral mansion, at Battersea, in 
1751. I fancy that the present age 
is inclined to underrate the Jacobite 
philosopher. Lord Chesterfield, no 
incompetent judge, had a high 
opinion of his powers. ‘ Whatever 
subject,’ he says, ‘ Lord Bolingbroke 
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speaks or writes upon, he adorns 
with the most — eloquence ; 
not a studied or laboured eloquence, 
but such a flowing happiness of dic- 
tion, which (from care, perhaps, at 
first) is become so familiar to him, 
that even his most familiar conver- 
sations, if taken down in writing, 
would bear the press, without the 
least correction either as to method 
or style.’ There are passages in 
‘The Patriot King’ among the most 
splendid in our " 

From Battersea to New Wands- 
worth we pursue a course almost 
parallel to that of the London and 
South Western Railway. At New 
Wandsworth we turn aside, and 
cross the gravel pits of the once 
picturesque common, in sight of the 
county prison, and of a curious pile 
of attenuated buildings, the Indus- 
trial School of the parish of St. 
James’s. At Balham Hill we are 
about 42 m. from the Victoria ter- 
minus. Here we cross the main 
road from London to Epsom —a 
traject much favoured by Londoners 
on the Derby and Oaks days. Bal- 
ham (anciently Belge’s or Balge’s 
ham, home, or settlement) is an 
agreeable cluster of trim villas, 
seated in little blossomy bits of gar- 
den ground, and usually adorned 
with miniature conservatories. There 
is at least one noticeable merit in 
our English villas, not always to 
be found in continental chateaux ; 
whatever their architectural exube- 
rances, and phantasies in stucco, 
they are exquisitely clean and well- 
ordered. The windows are innocent 
of dust; the walls dazzle you with 
their whiteness; the gardens are as 
trim as roller, and scythe, and prt- 
ning-knife can make them. And, 
generally, on their smooth green 
lawns are grouped a couple or 0 
of happy English children, dressed 
with characteristic neatness and 
propriety. 

Another mile, and we stop at 
Streatham, passing, on our right, the 
still leafy expanse of Streatham Com- 
mon, and the low white house, just 
visible through the trees, of Streat- 
ham Park, where Dr. Johnson lec 
tured Mrs. Thrale over ‘tea and 
toast,’ and Fanny Burney glowel 
with pride when she first received 
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the great moralist’s commendation. 
For nearly fifteen years it was his 
constant resort. He left it, finally, 
in October 1782, with a prayer that 
he might always ‘ with humble and 
sincere Iness, remember the 
comforts and conveniences he had 
enjoyed there.’ The house and gar- 
dens were afterwards tly altered 
by Mr. Piozzi, Mrs. Thrale’s second 
husband, the ‘singing master’ on 
whom Johnson poured so much un- 
deserved contempt. All who can 
admire wit, grace, and -nature 
in a woman will rejoice, by the way, 
that justice has been recently done 
to Mrs. Piozzi’s memory by Mr. 
Hayward’s clever and agreeable 
volumes. 

In Streatham Church there is a 
good Early English canopy, and a 
mutilated ‘cumbent figure in maile 
with a lyon at his feet,’ which an 
absurd tradition reports to com- 
memorate the great John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster. Two members 
of the Thrale family are honoured 
with sonorous Latin inscriptions by 
Dr. Johnson. Flaxman’s monument 
to Mrs. H. M, Hoare is elegantly 
simple. 

It was on a glowing autumnal 
noon, in August 1668, that ‘ Mrs. 
Pepys and Mercer and Deborah’— 
Mr. Pepys himself is my authority— 
‘went with Pellicy’ to see the gip- 
sies at Norwood, and haye their for- 
tunes told. There were umbrageous 
oaks in those days to screen good 
Mrs. Pepys from the scorching sun, 
and real gipsies—who dealt in no fic- 
titious dret, but were learned in all 
the arts of palmistry, and something 
more — to terrify inquiring ladies 
with their shrewd guesses and lucky 
vaticinations. In 1646, the ‘wood’ 
covered 830 acres, wherein the in- 
habitants of Croydon had herbage 
for all manner of cattle, and mastage 
for swine without stint. The swine, 
now-a-days, have to fatten without 


At Norwood, for many years, Mar- 
garet Finch, the Queen of the Gip- 
sies, lived in regal splendour. She 
died at the age of 109, in 1740, and 
was buried at Beckenham. Her suc- 
cessor was interred at Dulwich in 
1768. The poet Langhorne speaks of 

* Norwood’s patrimonial groves, 


through which 


The tawny father with his offspring roves, 
When summer suns lead slow the sultry day.’ 


But though shorn of its oaks, and 
no longer haunted by the real, ori- 
ginal Egyptians, Norwood retains 
some pleasant places, and nooks of 
* greenery for poets made.’ Within 
sight of the rail, are the many white 
tombstones of Norwood Cemetery, 
and the elegant pile of Norwood 
Church. The station, ‘ Lower Nor- 
wood,’ is about equidistant be- 
tween Streatham and ‘Gipsy Hill;’ 
the latter locale, with its signi- 
ficant name, recalling the old asso- 
— of this agreeable neighbour- 
ood 


Now we are in sight of the Crystal 
Palace, and soon are borne through 
a tunnel which passes under a por- 
tion of its buildings. Everybody has 
been to Sir Joseph Paxton’s pic- 
turesque structure—which, with all 
its faults, makes one bitterly regret 
that the design of the New Exhibi- 
tion building was not suggested by 
the architect-gardener rather than 
by the architect-captain held in 
honour at South Kensington—every- 
body, I say, has been to the Crystal 
Palace, either to hear Titiens, or see 
Blondin, or as an Odd Fellow, an 
Ancient Forester, an archer, or @ 
volunteer, and therefore Iam spared 
the necessity of describing it. I 
leave it behind me as quickly as pos- 
sible, and turn my gaze upon the 
deep masses of foliage which cover 
up the distant village of Beckenham 
—you may note its position by its 
white church-spire—and clothe the 
green uplands of pleasant Bromley, 
and crest the ridge, stretching away 
westward, of the beautiful hills of 
Surrey. Then I find myself de- 
scending rapidly into the fourfold 
shed of the Norwood Junction (near- 
ly 11 m. from Victoria), where there 
is that running to and fro of en- 
gines, and shunting of carriages, and 
mazy motion of rapid porters, and 
repetition of dissonant whistles, 
which seem the things proper to see 
and hear at all railway junctions. 
As there is nothing under this par- 
ticular shed to afford any high de- 
gree of amusement, and as I have 
nought to do but to read—which I 
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do, devoutly, and six times over— 
the large placard setting forth the 
claims of ‘London Society’ on the 
patronage of a discerning public, I 
am very glad when the train once 
more resumes its onward course, 
and am pleased to find myself, as I 
do, in five minutes, at Croydon. 

Whether in the word ‘ Croydon’ 
We are to recognize, as some ety- 
mologists say, craie and don, ‘the hill 
of chalk,’ or, as others assert, croin 
dene, ‘the valley of sheep,’ I am not 
eo to decide; but I have no 

esitation in pronouncing the town 
so called the basicat, most prosper- 
ous, and wealthiest in Surrey. In 
1851 it numbered 20,343 inhabit- 
ants ; the last census gave a total of 
30,229. It contained 3,451 inhabited 
houses in 1851, and 5,286 in 1861. 
Handsome villas have sprung up on 
every side, tenanted by ‘city men,’ 
whose portly persons crowd the early 
morning trains to London, and the 
afternoon trains from London. The 
streets are well lighted; the shops 
would do no discredit to the me- 
tropolis. There is a town hall, and 
a market, and a good public lecture 
hall, and, altogether, it would puzzle 
&@ cynic to discover its resemblance 
to the Croydon satirized by one 
Hannay, just two hundred years ago. 
*In midst of these stands Croydon, clothed in 
blacke, 

In a low bottom, sink of all these hills, 
And in receipt of all the durtie wracke, 

Which from their tops still in abundance trills ; 

The unpaved lanes with muddie mire it fills: 
If one shower falls, or if that blessing stay, 
You well may scent, but never see your way.’ 


Of its ‘ good old times’ this an- 
ciont town retains many memorials. 
A palace was built here by the able 
Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, for himself and his successors, 
and its noble hall is still extant, 
though now desecrated into a large 
steam-washing establishment, whose 
rafters hung with damp linen con- 
ceal the fine groined roof. It was 
here that Archbishop Parker re- 
ceived Queen Elizabeth in July 1573, 
and so splendidly entertained her, 
that in her delight at his bountiful 
housekeeping she could scarcely pre- 
serve her indignation against his 
marriage. ‘Madam,’ said, as 
she took leave of the unfortunate 
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archbishopess, ‘ Madam I may not 
call you; and Mistress Iam ashamed 
to call you; so as I know not what 
to call you, yet, nevertheless, I thank 
you.’ The and its lands were 
sequestrated by the Parliament in 
the time of the Civil War, and con- 
ferred upon a Roundhead soldier, 
who is quaintly described as 4 
notable man at a thanksgiving din- 
ner, haying terrible long teeth, and 
a prodigious stomach.’ 

Croydon Church is a really fine 
specimen of the Perpendicular style, 
and was completed, as we see it now, 
by Archbishop Chicheley in 1414- 
1441. Its interior is remarkable for 
interesting memorials to many of 
the Anglican primates ; to the learn- 
ed and charitable Whitgift, d. 1610; 

e prudent Grindall, d. 1563; and 
Sheldon, ‘the pillar of the church, 
d. 1677. Here, too, is buried quaint 
old Alexander Barclay, d. 1552, who 
translated the ‘ Naufragium Secu- 
lare ’ into excellent English as the 
‘Ship of Fools.’ 

For the traveller who has time to 
pause a while at Croydon, the quad- 
rangular Elizabethan pile of Whit- 
gift’s Hospital will present some in- 
teresting points. he charity not 
only supports twenty-two almsmen 
and sixteen almswomen, ‘ brethren’ 
and ‘sisters’ as our ancestors sig- 
nificantly termed them, but a good 
school for the children of the poor, 
and another (in projection) for the 
children of the middle class, Old- 
ham, the satirist of the Jesuits, was 
once ‘ usher’ in the school here, and 
a curious story is told of a visit paid 
to him, on one occasion, by the Earls 
of Rochester and Dorset, Sir — 
Sedley, and other s of quality 
and of taste. by a very natural 
mistake they were introduced to 
Shepherd, the master, who would 
willingly have taken the honour of 
the visit to himself, but was soon 
convinced, to his mortification, that 
he had neither wit nor learning 
enough to make a party in such 


“Aner ¢ tting the Croydon sta- 
tion, the the “ine runs through a very 
leasant country, the Addington 
ills their fir-crowned crests 
upon the left, and open fields stretch- 
ing far away on the right, with snug 
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farmsteads, and clusters of cottages, 
and a villa or two, seattered about 
them wherever a clump of trees or 
a gently-swelling upland offers an 
agreeable site. AS we progress 
southward, remark (on the left) the 
manorial mansion of Hayling, charm- 
ingly situated in a pleasant dell, 
whose natural beauties inspired the 
poet-laureate, Whitehead, to pour 
out a quantity of doggrel verse as 
his homage to the genius loci. The 
rounded outlines of the chalk-hills 
are now discernible, and we find our- 
selves traversing a broad open val- 
ley, called Smitham Bottom, with 
wooded uplands rising into noble 
proportions both to the east and the 
west. On the left, just before reach- 
ing the Godstone Station, the 
eye lights upon the oak-surromded 
mansion of Purley Lodge, at one 
time in the tenure of the resolute 
Bradshaw, the president of the regi- 
cide commission which condemned 
Charles I., and, at a later period, the 
residence of John Horne Tooke, who 
wrote here (1786) the philological 
treatise which he quaintly entitled 
*Erea Irepoevra, or‘ The Diversions of 
Purley.’ Tooke was so attached to 
the spot, that he prepared for him- 
self in the garden a vault and tomb- 
stone, yet, after all, was interred 
not here, but at Ealing. 

At the Godstone Road, or Cater- 
ham Junction Station, a short line 
(4 miles) branches off to the pretty 
village of Caterham, in whose neigh- 
bourhood there are, as old Aubrey 
says, ‘many pleasant little valleys, 
stored with wild thyme, sweet mar- 
joram, barnell, boscage, and beeches,’ 
and several bold elevations of the 
chalk, crowned with British en- 
trenchments, where bale-fires often 
blazed in warning of the approach 
of the Roman cohorts. 

A deep and long cutting in the 
chalk terminates in Merstham Tun- 
uel, 1 mile and 3 chains long, and 
In some places 150 to 180 feet deep, 
which piercing the barrier of the 
North Downs, opens upon a well- 
wooded and most picturesque coun- 
try, the outskirts, as it were, of the 
famous Weald. Merstham is a 
pretty village, with some fine old 
oak trees about it, and a gleam of 
running waters. Near the church 
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rises a branch of the river Mole— 
the‘ sullen Mole,’ the ‘ nousling Mole,’ 
the ‘soft and gentle Mole,’ and the 
‘silent Mole’ of the poets ; epithets 
which show how differently an ob- 
ject presents itself to different minds, 
while yet each epithet may be cha- 
racteristically true in respect to some 
particular quality of the object. 
Merstham Church, a good Early 
English building, with a modern- 
ized Perpendicular tower, is visible 
from the railway, and enjoys a pic- 
turesque pesition on a wooded knoll 
of firestone. If the traveller has 
time to ‘cross country’ to it, he 
should notice the palm-leaf orna- 
ment on the chancel arch, which 
would seem to show that one of its 
earlier benefactors was a ‘ Red Cross 
Knight ;’ the curious Elmebrygge 
memorial brasses; the square Nor- 
man font; and the mutilated effigy 
of a whilom civic dignitary. The 
Merstham firestone is very soft when 
quarried, but soon becomes indu- 
rated on exposure to the air. Henry 
VIL’s Chapel, in Westminster Ab- 
bey, is built of this excellent ma- 
terial, which derives its name from 
its fire-resisting qualities, but is, 
geologically speaking, a ‘ grayish- 
green arenaceous limestone.’ 
We cross a broad rich level to the 
Redhill Junction, 22} m., where a 
branch line diverges (right) to 
Reading, and the main line of the 
South Eastern (left) to Tunbridge 
and Dover; passing (still on the 
right) the distant glades and leafy 
masses of Gatton, Lord Monson’s 
seat, whose square white house 
stands conspicuous on & grassy 
plateau, backed by a swelling pile 
of noble hills. Gatton is still re- 
membered by the ‘Morning Star’ 
class of politicians as one of the most 
flagrant of the rotten boroughs which 
Earl Russell’s Act destroyed in 1832. 
When Sir Mark Wood, Lord Mon- 
son’s predecessor, was alive, he was 
the aly freeholder in the borough, 
and actually returned its two repre- 
sentatives! Talk about ‘ two single 
gentlemen rolled into one,’ Sir Mark 
concentrated in himself the esse and 
yosse Of no less than seven officials: 
he was M.P. (representing himself), 
magistrate, churchwarden, overseer, 
surveyor of highways, tax-collector, 
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and constable! I only know of two 
eminent men returned by Gatton and 
its freeholders—Judge Garrow, a 
wit and a luminous jurist, and Sir 
William Congreve, inventor of the 
once famous Congreve rockets. 

The pretentious villas and villa- 
kins which are grow upon the 
uplands right of the ill June- 
tion bear the name of Warwick- 
town, and have been built on land 
belonging to Lord Monson and his 
mother, the Countess of Warwick. 
To the left, a fine rural lane winds, 
through copses and meadows, to 
Nutfield and Bletchingley, 

Let us digress to observe that at 
some short distance from the Redhill 
Station, is the Philanthropic Socie- 
ty’s Farm School, established in April 
1849. Here the young Bedouins ofour 
corrupt social life are received, be- 


tween the ages of ten and eighteen, 
and instructed in various useful 
trades, so as to fit them for grap- 

ling with the world with some 
on of success. The boys are 
grouped in ‘ families,’ so to speak, in 
houses situated in different parts of 


the farm. They are clothed accord- 
ing to the usual garb of an English 
agriculturist ; are fed plentifully on 
plain wholesome food; and receive 
careful moral instruction as well 
as a. good rudimentary education. 
Among the refining and humanizing 
influences of the place may reason- 
ably be counted its admirable rural 
ition. The young Arab who has 
Preathed nothing better than the 
miasmatic air of reeking alleys, and 
gazed upon no more attractive scene 
than the dull brick houses and close 
courts of St. Giles’s or Whitechapel, 
here finds himself set down in a 
novel and agreeable Eden—verdure 
around him on every side—fragrant 
hedgerows delighting him with the 
bloom of wildling flowers—rolling 
sweeps of woodland greeting him 
with the rich shadows of their deep 
leafiness. I believe that Nature, 
thus presented to his unaccustomed 
eyes in her simple beauty, cannot 
fail to raise the tone of his mind, 
and awaken in his heart new and 
pure emotions, 
We now traverse the deep and 
fertile valley of Holmsdale, the home 
in old times of the most Kentish of 


Kentish men, never to be trodden by 
foot of conqueror—as the old legend 
runs— 


‘The vale of Holmdale, 
Never wonne, ne never shall ;* 


and the locale of that bold stand 
against the advancing Normans 
which, according to tradition, check- 
ed the victorious Duke William, and 
wrested from him a reluctant confir- 
mation to the ‘men of Kent’ of their 
ancient territorial privileges. We 
cross but the head of the valley in 
our present route: from hence it 
stretches far away into the heart of 
Kent, as far as Tunbridge and Seven- 
oaks, where a barrier of sandstone 
arrests its progress. 

From the short Bletchingley tun- 
nel, whi 1 runs half a mile through 
the clay, we now emerge upon a 
low, dull, level country, the least 
interesting portion of Surrey; a 
loamy, argillaceous plain, intersected 
by numerous plashy watercourses; 
dotted here and there with scanty 
clumps of trees; parcelled out into 
fields and meadows by low hedges; 
and enlivened by clusters of small 
cottages, a few farmsteads, and an 
insignificant church or two. The 
roads in this vicinity are byno means 
pleasant or well-ordered highways, 
and as for the bye-lanes, let no rash 
traveller attempt them after a day’s 
rain! Against the distant sky, how- 
ever, as a redeeming feature in an 
otherwise disagreeable landscape, 
rises the long bold ridge of hills 
south of Dorking. Seen from the 
railway, these lofty hills appear to 
roll onward, like billows of verdure, 
far into the cloud and the mist, as- 
suming a grandeur of outline which 
the poet’s eye will not fail to ad- 
mire. 

At 27 m. from Victoria we reach 
the Horley Station. The village 
straggles along the high road in the 
usual fashion of Surrey villages, 
with its church raising a lofty white 
spire above the encircling trees— 
a landmark conspicuous enough in 
this level country. There are two 
fine yews, of vast growth, in the 
churchyard, dating from the days 
when our ancestors held those noble 
trees in special affection. Did they 
not furnish the simple weapon which 
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made the English name so famous 
at Crecy, Poictiers, and Agincourt ? 
In the church there is little notice- 
able but a fine brass, which bids 
you ‘ of yo" charite pray for the soule 
of Johan Fenner,’ and an old effigy, 
in stone, of an armed knight. 

Accompanied by a branch of the 
River Mole, the railway crosses the 
level, runs through some young 

lantations, enters Sussex, and duly 
rings us to the Three Bridges Sta- 
tion, where it throws off two arms, 
eastward and westward—the east- 
ward stopping at East Grinstead, 
29m.; the westward extending 
through Crawley and Horsham to 
Petworth. The settlement at Three 
Bridges, one of those little colonies 
planted by the railway, derives its 
name from its peculiar position on 
the Mole. 

Two short but delightful rambles 
may be attempted in this neighbour- 
hood. Crawley is about a mile and 
a half from the station, a large busy 
village on the main road. Its sole 
attraction is its church, a good Deco- 
rated structure, with a handsome 
square tower of fine proportions, 
adorned with a niched effigy and 
several grotesque masks. The an- 
cient oaken roof is worth examina- 
tion. One of the tie-beams is carved 
with a rude legend :— 


*Man y* wele bewar; for warldly good maketh 
man blynde ; 
Bewar for whate comyth bebinde.’ 


- 


There are some good houses in the 
village. Vine Cottage, near the rail- 
way station, is the ‘ rural retreat’ of 
Mr. Mark Lemon, with whose name 
the fortunes of ‘Punch’ have so 
long been identified. 

Returning to Three Bridges, our 
second excursion may be made to 
the interesting Saxon church of 
Worth, 14m. E. The road thither 
is very pleasant: an excellent speci- 
men of a true English lane, with 
agreeable shadows from overarching 
trees, and cottages, on either side, of 
primitive design and a 
tive accommodation. Worth Church 
stands on a wooded knoll, in the 
centre of a picturesque graveyard, 
which is entered by an ancient lich- 
gate (lich, from the Saxon, ‘a corpse,’ 

use the funeral procession always 


rested the coffin for a while at the 
churchyard gate). Itis a building of 
peculiar interest, from its affording the 
only ect ground-plan of a Saxon 
church extant in England. This 
ground-plan is cruciform, the nave 
and chancel being intersected by 
two transepts, N. and 8. The 
chancel is apsidal. The method of 
construction adopted for the walls is 
noteworthy. A is furnished by 
a double course of stone, the upper 
of which recedes like a step. On 
this base rests a series of pilasters, 
which, in their turn, support, at 
about half way from the ground, a 
string-course of stone, carried round 
the whole building. The materials 
employed are stones and rubble, 
now covered over with an unsightly 
coat of plaster. The external but- 
tresses, doorways, and windows are 
all of far later date than the Saxon 
walls. 

The church was probably erected 
a few years before the Conquest by 
some Saxon thegn who had placed his 
homé here in the heart of the forest 
for the sake of an unrestricted enjoy- 
ment of the chase. Of the forests, 
however, the remains now-a-days are 
scanty enough, and there are neither 
wild deer nor wild hunters within 
its precincts. But there is much 
pleasurable scenery ; there are many 
shady dells, brimful of ferns, and 
grasses, and wild flowers; many cool 
coppices of delicate birch, and many 
open breezy tracts, enriched with 
purple heath. So that the rambler 
who travels ‘ from Dan to Beersheba’ 
will find Worth a charming resting- 
place on the way. 

But I must even curb in my 
Pegasus, which, in the language of 
Mr. Addison, longs ‘ to /aunch into a 
bolder strain,’ and is as fond of di- 
gressing as were the ambling pads 
ridden by garrulous Montaigne, or 
quaint ‘ Anatomy - of - Melancholy’ 
Burton. I therefore resume my 
journey to Brighton, traversing the 
wooded tches of the once-glo- 
rious Tilgate Forest, where Dr. 
Mantell made his discoveries of the 
teeth and bones of the iguanodon, 
and of fragments of the hyleosaurus. 
Then I pass through the Balcombe 
tunnel, } m.,and arrive at Balcombe, 
354 m. from Victoria—a quiet little 
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village in a hollow of the clay hills, 
with an Early English church, a de- 
cent inn, and some tolerable houses. 
About 2m. from Balcombe I cross 
the valley of the Ouse, upon a vVia- 
duct of 37 arches, each 30 feet in 
span, and about 60 feet in height; 
whole 1,437 feet long, and erected 
at a cost of 58,coo/. I find the 
country on either hand wear a more 
picturesque as as I travel on- 
ward. No dull level offends the 
eye, but I am greeted by glimpses 
of running streams, and fresh leafy 
uplands, and patches of garden 
ground, and broad rich meadows, 
and fields of young corn, and quaint 
old Sussex houses, with colonies of 
rooks in the neighbouring trees. A 
breadth of furzy common, which the 
wind sweeps over with astonishing 
freedom, informs me that I have 
arrived at Hayward’s Heath, 39} m., 
the nearest station to the good 
market-town of Cuckfield, and the 
original ‘ Rookwood Hall’ of William 
Harrison Ainsworth — Cuckfield 
Place. ‘The general features,’ says 
the novelist, ‘ of the venerable struc- 
ture, several of its chambers, the old 
garden, and, in particular, the noble 
park, with its spreading prospects, 
its picturesque views of the hall 
“like bits of Mrs. Radcliffe” (as the 
poet Shelley once observed of the 
same scene), its deep glades, through 
which the deer come lightly tripping 
down, its uplands, slopes, brooks, 
brakes, coverts, and groves are care- 
fully delineated.’ Not forgetting 
the fatal tree—a lime of gigantic 
size—the Doom Tree of the Rook- 
wood race :-— 
And whether gale or calm prevail, or threat- 
ening clvud bath fled, 
By hand of Fate, predestinate, a limb that 
tree will shed; 
A verdant bough, untouched, I trow, by axe 
or tempest’s breath, 
To Rookwood’s head, an omen dread, of fast 
approaching death.’ 
At the Burgess Hill Station, 43 m., 
a branch line diverges to Lewes and 
Newhaven, and Barcome, Isfield, and 
Uckfield. New houses are springing 
up in this neighbourhood, I observe, 
—) mtous rapidity, and I can 
imagine a much more de- 
Tightft locale. The scenery around 
is of great interest, and the seclu- 


sion, at present, complete; but 
London Society, I suppose, will 
soon penetrate as far as Burgess 
Hill. Hassock’s Gate, 45 m., derives 
its name from the provincialism, 
hassock, a small wood or dense cop- 
pice. ‘Here we obtain a grand view 
of the lofty swell of the South Downs, 
which, at Ditchling Beacon, 858 feet 
above the sea level, attain their 
greatest elevation. It is worth the 
tourist’s while to stop at Hassock’s 
Gate, to make his way to Ditchling, 
and thence to ascend the Down. 
What a glorious landscape sleeps 
beneath him, clothed in a thousand 
shifting lights and shades! The 
leafy plains of the Weald, the vales 
and groves of pastoral Sussex, and 
the broad shimmering fire of the 
sunlit sea—how different in form, 
and colour, ay, and in meaning! 
How noble a picture do they in their 
entirety spread out before us! ‘The 
height is crowned by the ruins of a 
Roman camp, recalling to our me- 
mory the stirring days when yonder 
fertile Weald was an impervious 
forest; when tidal waters rolled en- 
croachingly u . By broad valley of 
the Ouse; w a Lucullus may 
have stood, as I now stand, on the 
grassy down, and a fair Aglaia have 
wandered in love-musing on the 
distant shore. The Roman road that 
climbs the ascent — trodden some 
fifteen centuries ago by the stalwart 
legionaries of the Imperial City—may 
still, in many places, be distinctly 
followed. Here, perhaps, on this 
wind-swept peak, they kept watch 
and ward over the subject Jand ; and, 
as their gaze rested on the distant 
Channel, dreamed of the blue skies, 
the bright waters, and glossy myrtle 
bowers of their beautiful Italy. 
ing the meadows of Keymer 
—its Norman church may be noted 
among the trees on the left—we 
pierce the great barrier of the South 
Downg at Clayton. The Clayton 
tunnel’ is 1 m. and 2 fur. long, and 
cost in its construction 9o0,0ool. 
It here, on Sunday morning, 
A 5, 1861, that a terrible loss 
of life was caused by the collision of 
an excursion with an ordinary train. 
Twenty-two passengers were killed, 
and many others more or less seri- 
ously injured. 
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From hence into Brighton there 
is little, on either side of the rail, to 
interest us. We are not yet clear of 
the Downs, and consequently are 
hurried through several deep cut- 
tings in the chalk, but catch a 
glim of the pretty village of 
Patcham just before entering the 
Patcham tunnel, m.in length. A 
view of part of Stanmer Park (Earl 
of Chichester) is next obtained, and 
then the Preston viaduct carries us 
into Brighton. To the left, on the 
summit of a rounded down, the un- 
picturesque erection of the ‘Grand 
Stand’ indicates the position of the 
Brighton race-course. 


And now, fellow-traveller, we are 
in Brighton—gay, fashionable, busy, 
flaunting Brighton. On our way 
from the terminus to the sea-shore, 
let us discourse, in briefest fashion, 
of the early insignificance and modern 
prosperity of the largest ‘ watering- 
place’ in the world. 

Brighthelmstone, as it was origin- 
ally called, claims to have been so 


christened by an yoy godfather, 


one Brighthelm, Bishop of Selsea; 
but the said bishop is altogether a 
hazy, mythic sort of personage, of 
whom we must be content to confess 
our ignorance. The Saxon settle- 
ment paid a rent, or gablum, to the 
great Earl Godwin, and after the 
Conquest, was bestowed upon the 
Earls de Warrenne, whose castle and 
chief seat were in the neigh- 
bouring town of Lewes. The ‘ fischar 
Village’ gradually grew into import- 
ance, and its ‘jugs, or fishermen, 
increased in consideration, taking up 
their abodes upon, the shore, while a 
‘colony of landsmen’ perched upon 
the heights above, and enlivened the 
twofold town by a succession of 
small hostilities. More serious, how- 
ever, were the hostilities carried on by 
the French sea-rovers when Bright- 
helmstone became a place worth 
undering. It was attacked and 
t in the reign of Richard Il. 

In 1513, the famous Prior Jehan 
made a descent upon it; but the 
Sussex men, worthy predecessors of 
the Volunteers of 1862, mustered 
‘in hot haste,’ and repulsed him and 
his men with severe loss. A more 
serious demonstration was made in 


the French war of 1545, when with 
fire and sword the French harassed 
fhe entire southern coast, under 
their gallant high-admiral, Claude 
D’Annebault, whose doings have 
been most picturesquely described 
by Mr. Froude. Turning to an older 
chronicler, the worthy Holinshed, 
we find that the said D’Annebault 
‘ hoisted up sails, and with his whole 
navie came foerth into the seas, and 
arrived on the coast of Sussex before 
Bright-hamstead (Brighton), and set 
certain of his soldiers on land to 
burne and spoile the countrie; but 
the beacons were fired, and the 
inhabitants thereabouts came down 
so thick, that the Frenchmen were 
driven to flie, with losse of diverse of 
their numbers, so that they did little 
hurt there.’ 

Two centuries later, and we meet 
with another interesting incident in 
the annals of Brighton. When 
Charles II. was effecting his ro- 
mantic escape from the fatal field of 
Worcester, he arrived at Brighton, 
in disguise, on the 13th of October. 
He passed the night at the King’s 
Head Inn, in West Street, and pro- 
ceeded on the following morning to 
Shoreham, where he embarked for 
the French coast in a small skiff 
belonging to Captain Nicholas Tat- 
tersall. After the Restoration the 
boat was entered in the royal navy 
as the ‘ Royal Escape,’ and Captain 
Tattersall rewarded for himself and 
his heirs with an annuity of rool. 

During the seventeenth century, 
the town suffered severely from the 
inroads of the sea, and in Defoe’s 
time it could only boast of six decent 
streets. Its present prosperity is 
due toa o—- Dr. Russell, who 
removed hither from Malling in 1750, 
and resided in a house on the Steyne 
(i.e., stane, a ‘ rock,’ where the fisher- 
men were wont to hang out their 
nets to dry), whose site is now 
occupied by the Albion Hotel. Dr. 
Russell was one of the most per- 
severing prophets of the new religion 
of sea-bathing, which was then pro- 
claimed to be as universally effi- 
cacious as Holloway’s pills are now. 
The ‘Culloden’ Duke of Cumberland 
was one of his earliest disciples, and 
he was soon followed by the leading 
members of the aristocracy. Dr. 
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Johnson came here in 1770, escorted 
by the two Thrales and Fanny 
Burney. He declared the country 
to be so desolate that, ‘if one had a 
mind to hang one’s self for des 

tion at being obliged to live there, 
it would be difficult to find a tree on 
which to fasten a rope.’ The Thrales 
and their friends resided at 75 West 
Street. 

A memorable epoch in the fortunes 
of Brighton was the first visit of 
George IV. (then Prince of Wales) 
in 1782, and his erection of a house 
here in 1784. [Since that roystering 
time the town has swollen into ex- 
uberant dimensions, and it appears 
that a large increase is still taking 
place. I find that it numbered 
69,673 inhabitants in 1851, occupy- 
ing 10,843 houses; while, in 1861, 
it included 87,311 inhabitants—an 
increase in ten years of 17,638 ; and 
13,946 houses—an increase of 3,103. 
The house I have spoken of was 
pulled to pieces in 1817, and after a 
vast amount of remodelling, and 
gilding, and decorating, burst out 
into that surprising architectural 
enormity—the Pavilion. The strange 
dim-looking little theatre was opened 
in 1807. Bedford Square was com- 
menced in 1810. The marine wall 
was raised in 1827-8, at a cost of 
100,000. Kemp’s Town, on the 
estate of Mr. Thomas Kemp, was 
erected between 1821 and 1830. The 
last link in the golden chain of 
Brighton’s prosperous fortunes was 
the opening of the London and 
Brighton Railway in 1841. Its con- 
struction occupied two years and 
a half, and cost 2,569,359/. This 
railway has always been one of the 
best managed in England, and having 
brought Brighton within an hour 
and a half of the metropolis, deserves 
the credit of contributing largely to 
the prosperity of London-super- 
M 


are. 

‘ What is there to see’ at Brighton? 
Of course the lofty cliffs, and the 
tumbling breakers of the Channel, 
and the glorious Downs, and the 
blue sky; but ladies of an unpoetic 
turn of mind will ask for ‘sights’ 


more mundane and material. Let 
me tell you, then, that there is a 
seepage in Brighton. ‘ Rotten 

ww,’ on an afternoon in the height 


Buns by Rail : 


of the season, or even Bond Street, 
Regent Street, or ‘ the Drive’ by the 
Serpentine presents a highly attrac- 
tive spectacle; but to understand 
Brighton you must suppose that 
Rotten Row, Bond Street, Regent 
Street, &c., are bodily transferred to 
the seaside; that they have been 
prolonged eastward to the ascent of 
the magnificent Downs; that before 
them a glorious breadth of 
many-coloured waters; that in the 
distance the glittering cliffs raise 
their pearl-like walls of chalk to a 
formidable elevation; and that the 
blithe equestrian, the trim chaussured 
pedestrian, the invalid in his chair, 
the fair ringleted girl on her pony, 
materfamilias in her well-appointed 
barouche, and venturous pater- 
familias on his ‘bit of blood,’ are 
quaintly contrasted by the bathing- 
woman in her rude attire, the fisher- 
man whistling for a fair wind, and 
the boatman intent upon the pros- 
ts of the weather. And here I 
igress to take notice of an extra- 
ordinary delusion current among the 
Brighton boatmen; they always be- 
lieve it to be ‘a fine afternoon for a 
sail, sir.’ Iwas at Brighton a few 
weeks ago. A wild hurricane was 
sweeping up the Channel, and yet, 
as with coat closely buttoned and 
hat tightly compressed to my head, 
I paced the Steyne, an amphibious 
animal coolly touched his sou’-wester 
with his dirty forefinger and growled 
in my ear, ‘ Nice day for a sail, sir. 
Just a bit of a blow!’ 

What is there to see at Brighton? 
Why the Chain Pier, of course, 
‘where, for the sum of twopence, 
you can go out to sea, and face the 
vast deep without need of a steward 
with a basin.’ Ah! a walk by moon- 
light on the Chain Pier, with Kate’s 
long tresses gently floating — but 
from fancies I come to facts. This 
‘wonderful effort of engineering 
skill,’ &c., &c., was constructed by 
Captain Sir 8. Brown, R.N., in 
1822-3, at a cost of 30,000/. Length, 
1,136 feet; breadth, 15 feet. Its 
four cast-iron towers are each 25 feet 
high, and usually employed as depots 
for the sale of Brighton diamonds, 
shells, knick-knackery, and fantastic 
nothings. 

The Pavilion, once the scene of 
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the orgies of the First Gentleman 
and his cohort of debauchées, now 
belongs to the corporation of 
Brighton, and much admirable music, 
and many pleasant entertainments, 
may be patronized within its walls. 
George 1V., having fallen ‘ China- 
mad’ over the accounts of Lord 
Amherst’s Chinese embassy, caused 
George Nash, the architect, to con- 
struct this curious monstrosity, this 
enlarged ‘ China-shop.’ Cobbett says: 
‘ A good idea of the building may be 
formed by placing the pointed half of 
a large turnip upon the middle of a 
board, with four smaller ones at the 
corner.’ Sidney Smith protested that 
it looked ‘ as if the dome of St. Paul’s 
had come to Brighton and pupped.’ 
Some of the internal decorations, 
however, are worth examination. 
What is there to see at Brighton ? 
Why, Sir Charles Barry’s pile, the 
Sussex County Hospital; the Town 
Hall and the Market; the Drinking 
Fountain ; the new Well at Warren’s 
Farm, which is so deep that Truth 
might easily lie concealed in its 
depths; Brill’s Baths; the bathing- 
machines, with their hideous hoods ; 
the flotilla of fishing-boats ; the after- 
noon and evening flirtations on the 
beach; the myriads of pretty girls; 
the wonderful gimcracks in the curi- 
osity shops; the edibles, rare and 
good, at time-honoured Mutton’s; the 
_ Bath chairs, and the goat carriages, 
and the donkeys, and the perambu- 
lators. Go and see the house in 
Steyne Gardens, where Mrs. Honey- 
man, the mother of that popular 
preacher, the Rev. Charles Honcy- 
man resided. Goand see Dorset Gar- 
dens, where, according to Theodore 
Hook, Mr. Gilbert Gurney’s love- 
vows were coldly rejected by Miss 
Emma Haines. Go and see Dr. Blim- 
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ber’s fashionable academy, where 
Paul Dombey dreamed through so 
many lonely hours in mute wonder, 
and faint endeavour to catch the 
secrets of the mighty ocean. ‘ What 
were the wild waves saying?’ Go 
and see the Queen’s Park, where 
there are many varieties of trees (to 
contradict Hood’s saying), but not 
one beach. Go and see the Victoria 
Fountain; and, finally, and see 
St. Nicholas’ Church, a landmark 
—, on a cliff 150 feet in height. 

here, the Norman font, and the 
carved oak screen, and the Memorial 
Cross in honour of the Iron Duke, 
and the graves of loyal Captain 
Tattersall, educational Sir Richard 
Phillips, and the woman soldier, 
Pheebe Hessel, who fought at Fon- 
tenoy, and died at the age of ro8 in 
1821, will successively attract your 
attention. Then, out of Brighton, 
there are rides on the crisp, fresh 
sward of the Downs, and a ramble to 
Rottingdean, where, at Dr. Hooker’s 
school, Sir Bulwer Lytton was edu- 
cated ; to Lewes, that grand old city 
and treasury of antiquities; to the 
Brito-Roman camp, popularly known 
as the ‘ Devil’s Dyke ;’ to Old Shore- 
ham Church, and Worthing, and 
Newhaven, and Clayton, and Keymer. 
But the urbane editor of ‘ London 
Society’ politely hints that I have 
already come to the end of my tether. 
Yes; I am compelled to suppress a 
magnificent peroration which would 
have made amends for the gossiping 
tone of this desultory sketch by its 
sonorous and well-balanced periods. 
But I have said my say, and can 
only hope, en attendant, that the 
reader, in his run by rail, has not 
wearied of his cicerone nor grown fa- 
tigued with the journey ‘to Brighton 
and back.’ 
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HOW I GAINED A WIFE AND FELL INTO A FORTUNE. 
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CHAPTER I. 


HAD not been in holy orders a 

week before I received an in- 
vitation from Mr. Joyce Joyce. The 
rector and I were coming out of 
church one Wednesday’ morning, 
when we saw a very dapper man- 
servant riding up towards us. He 
stopped his horse, touched his hat, 
and gave the rector two letters; 
who, after a glance at the envelope, 
passed over one of them tome. In 
it Mr. Joyce Joyce apologized for 
not having learnt the name of ‘ the 
Curate of Teynton,’ and begged ‘ the 
pleasure of his company to dinner’ 
on @ stated day. 

‘Who is this Mr. John Cuthbert 
Joyce Joyce?’ said I, when we were 
within the rectory garden. 

* Not to know Joyce argues your- 
self unknown,’ answered he, smiling. 
‘He is the man about here.’ 

‘ The man—what do you mean? 
Is he what the lecturers would call 
the “ideal” -of humanity for this 
neighbourhood ?” 

* Quite the opposite. He is the 
very reverse of the “ideal” man 
hereabouts. He belongs to a very 
old family, and is not making any 
great increase of fortune, I fear; 
whereas the “ideal” man of Great 
Aylstone is one who comes into the 
town from no one knows where, 
with no shoes on his feet, only one 
halfpenny in his pocket, and by dint 
of tact, craft, hard work, and specu- 
lation ends by owning thousands.’ 

‘ Heis a banker at Great Aylstone,’ 
said the rector’s mother, who came 
up to us with a bunch of snowdrops 
in her hand. ‘Look, John,’ said 
she, ‘I want you to take these to 
Mr. Hare, when you go into the 
town this morning. I promised to 
send him some flowers now and 
then for the old women in the alms- 
houses.’ 

Mr. Hare was the chaplain of the 
Aylstone Union, and the oversight 
of the almshouses was voluntarily 
taken on himself by the good old 
man. In his younger days he had 
been curate to my rector’s father, a 


remembrance which made the old 
lady often visit him and his wife. 
She was very anxious that I should 
see and respect these favourites of 
hers; and asked me to spare the 
time to go down to Great Aylestone 
with her son. ‘You have not yet 
seen our town,’ she said. ‘ You will 
find that the poor people in the 
village look upon it as the most 
populous and magnificent place ever 
yet built. They rather doubtingly 
grant that London may be a little 
bigger.’ 

The village in which I was then 
placed was about two miles from 
the town. The walk was all down 
hill. It was a winter morning of 
the pleasantest sort, hardly decided 
whether to be winter or spring; 
there was a hard frost underfoot, 
and in all defended places; an un- 
clouded sky; and a mild sun over- 
head was very slowly thawing the 
open and sunny parts of the road. 
The rector called for a few minutes 
at a cottage on the roadside, leaving 
me outside with his mother’s snow- 
drops in my hand. Hardly con- 
scious of what I was doing, I looked 
at them and then at the road, and 
using it as a natural cartoon, I 
slowly traced out a gigantic copy of 
the snowdrops with the ferrule of my 
stick. Suddenly I heard a swift, 
clear, even footfall; and looking up, 
I saw a young lady —— pass 
over (like the Priest and Levite in 
the parable) to the other side of 
the road. She glanced, when just 
on a level with the cottage door, 
first at my drawing, and then at me, 
very swiftly ; and noticing, perhaps, 
my deep abstraction, smiled quietly 
to herself. Ihad been just in time to 
see the fading off of her smile, when 
the noise and shadow of her passing 
had arrested me. She caught my 
look; and I fancied that she reddened, 
conscious for the first time that she 
was smiling. She suddenly quick- 
ened her pace, and I lost sight of 
her at a turning in the road, ‘St. 
Catharine,’ I said to myself. Why 
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I chose out that icular saint, 
which of the St. Catherines I meant, 
Jam sure I know not. I suppose 
she brought before my mind the 
reminiscence of some picture I had 
seen at Munich or Dusseldorf. I 
was just trying to remember, when 
the more home question came up, 
‘Why should St. Catharine make 
my heart beat? Surely I am not 
excited. Did the fair virgin and 
martyr who converted the stub- 
bornest philosophers of Alexandria 
to the faith, make the deacons of 
the see of St. Mark turn as con- 
fused as I am?” 

‘Go up to my mother, I heard 
the rector say behind me. ‘ Take 
the child up to my mother. She is 
at home this morning. She knows 
more about physic than that vege- 
tarian doctor. If you doctor the 
child out of that absurd book of 
yours, you'll kill it. Good day.’ 

‘Good day, sir, and thank you,’ 
said a man’s voice. I was roused 
from my strange reverie; and turn- 
ing myself, saw a man in the door- 
way with a sickly-looking boy in 
his arms. 

‘He is murdering the little lad,’ 
said the rector, as we walked on— 
murdering him with the prescrip- 
tions of a mad book called “ The 
Healing Treasures of Nature; or, 
Long Life out of the Green Things 
of the Earth.” ‘The man works ata 
-silk-mill in the town, and is a great 
reader. As Joyce Joyce says of the 
people here, “They think nothing 
true, but that which is new.” This 
Yates has tried every phase of pro- 
letaire politics, sociology, and re- 
ligion. I came just in time to save 
him from throwing himself into 
Mormonism. I believe he has now 
a hard and honest fight to persuade 
himself that “ Spiritualism ” is false. 
He has been drinking in for years 
the wretched persuasion that every 
change is progress.’ 

‘Mr. Joyce Joyce is a Conserva- 
tive, then ?’ 

‘ That is a very mild word for his 
politics. He is the highest of high- 
flying Tories. At the elections he 
uses all his influence, to oppose the 
return of the Liberal candidate, 
who, with impossible promises, gains 
the votes of the commercial mag- 


nates, and, in spite of Mr. Joyce 
Joyce, is invariably returned. He 
says that Great Aylstone is given 
up to Americanism in politics, and 
to Methodism, Anabaptism, and 
Mormonism in religion; that it 
takes spirit-rapping, electro-biology, 
and table-turning for science; and 
believes that Lord Macaulay is a 
historian. In return, Great Ayl- 
stone looks upon Mr. Joyce Joyce, 
the Tory banker as the “ ideal” of 
political and religious obstructive- 
ness. The young men who en- 
lighten one another on Capital 
Punishments, Total Abstinence, the 
Execution of Charles the First, the 
Extension of the Franchise, and the 
comparative genius of Mr. Dickens 
and Mr. Thackeray, at the Great 
Aylstone Literary and Mutual Im- 
provement Society; the quack 
lecturers who dilute Mr. Carlyle’s 
Cromwell at the Great Aylstone 
Mechanics’ Hall; the committees of 
the Great Aylstone Ballot Associa- 
tion, the Band of Hope, the Progress 
Club, the Secular Society, the Church 
of tlie Future, the Spiritual Circle, 
and the Reform of Everything 
Association, all alike shrug their 
shoulders with mingled pity and 
contempt when they utter the name 
of Mr. Joyce Joyce.’ 

‘Poor man! How miserable he 
must be alone in the midst of so 
much unkind detraction and un- 
kinder pity.’ 

* Not at all. He counts blame 
from such sources to be the very 
highest praise. Besides, if he has 
his detractors and pitiers, he has 
also his glorifiers. He is the lay- 
idol of all the country clergy for 
miles round. He excites them with 
the vision of an Ecclesiastical Arcady 
when every Englishman will pay 
church rates with a smile on his 
face. Poor or rich, curates or in- 
cumbents, the clergy are always 
welcome to his table. Whenever 
the bishop comes to a consecration 
or confirmation in this neighbour- 
hood, he stays with Mr. Joyce 
Joyce. His purse is open, too, to all 
the church needs of alP parsons who 
are not what he calls “extreme men,” 
very Catholic or very Calvinistic. 
I believe there is scarcely a school, 
parsonage, church building, church 
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restoration, or other church scheme 
in any village for miles round which 
-has not had some help from him.’ 

‘I have an ae guess that 
he regards the Church, then, mainly 
from a high Tory point of view; he 
thinks that we are a sort cf consti- 
tutional “black dragoons.” I 
Arian, instead of Catholic mission- 
aries, had founded the Church of 
England, and Arianism had been 
connected for centuries with the 
ancestral families of the country ——’ 

* He would then have looked upon 
Catholicity with as much horror as 
he now looks upon Romanism and 
Methodism. He looks upon the 
bishop rather as an ordained noble- 
man than as a successor of the 
apostles.’ 

‘He counts dissent a political 
enormity ?’ 

‘Almost entirely. Some of the 
clergy have expressed very plain 
doubts about “ the state of his heart.’ 
They have been so vexed at him 
when he has found fault with them 
for mixing themselves up with the 
Methodists and Anabaptists at 
revival prayer-meetings, Evangelical 
Alliance breakfasts, and divers other 
causes which he insults by the 
name of “motley platforms, “ Yankee 
religion,” and “Chartist Christi- 
anity.” He once fell foul of the 
bishop’s son-in-law for taking the 
chair. at a Bible Society meeting, 
and a six months’ soreness between 
himself and the bishop was the 
result.’ 

We were now in the town. I, 
who am a Londoner born, and a 
London lover, had been seeing for 
days, and feeling that I had to see 
for many months, little but fields 
and hedges, with houses half a mile 
apart, and often still more distant. 
It was a real pleasure to see again 
the roofs of a town, houses standing 
thick together, and the glitter of 
shop windows, and to hear the talk 
and hum of many men, and the 
noise of wheels and the tread of the 
people. 

yner had stopped me to look 
nly print shop, when all rom ews 
elt as ow upon the top o 
my ee Farming suddenly, I saw 
a gentleman on horseback, holding 
his riding-whip at the wrong end. 


Bowing politely towards me, he 
said, ‘I am sure I beg your on. 
I took false aim. I intended to hit 
Mr. Mayner.’ 

*Ah, Mr. Borborongh,’ said 
Mayner, ‘are you making holiday? 
I th t you were busy in Parlia- 
ment, liberating the church and al] 
that sort of thing.’ 

‘So I shall be to-night, I hope,’ 
answered he. ‘I came down by 
train last night to see Joyce Joyce 
on special business. I have been 
two hours with that ass this morn- 
ing. Itisno good. He is no one’s 
enemy but his own.’ 

* Why, what is the matter ? asked 
the rector. 

, this. There is really 
something at the bottom of the 
report that was flying about the 
town and country two months ago. 
Some influential fellows are now 
ca me the setting-up of a new 

k. I learned some particulars 
about it yesterday; they seemed to 
me of the weightiest moment to 
Joyce. But I need not have 
troubled myself. If the ass were 
up to the forehead in the midst of 
the Atlantic Ocean, he would go to 
the bottom contending as long as 
breath was in him that it was 
utterly impossible the head of the 
good old house of Joyce Joyce 
could be drowned like a common 
Jack Tar.’ 

The rector smiled dolefully; ‘I 
think you are quite right there,’ 
said he. 

‘Well, good-bye, Mayner,’ cried 
the horseman, ‘ I must be off.’ And 
he rode at a furious pace down 
Grazier Gate toward the Station. 

‘ That is Borborough, our mem- 
ber,’ said the rector to me, as we 
were looking after him. ‘ He is 
what they call hereabouts, “ an ad- 
vanced Liberal.” You must not 
conclude, however, that he is the 
intolerant bigot and raging stump- 
orator that our friends are who gene- 
rally go by that name in this town. 
He is a true gentleman and a finished 
scholar. This visit proves his real 
excellence, for Joyce Joyce left no 
stone unturned to prevent his elec- 
tion. On everything but litics, 
however, they are very good friends. 

When we returned to the pat- 
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sonage we found old Mrs. Mayner 
awaiting her son at the gate. She 
welcomed him, and I think me also, 
with her most sweet and happy 
smile. Such a smile coming from 
that somewhat ascetic and tho- 
roughly widow-like face, contrasted 
with her general expression and her 
deep black clothing, as strangely 
and yet as naturally as did the 
almond-blossoms in the garden with 
the black and yet leafless branches 
from which they were bursting 
forth. 

‘Miss Kate Joyce has been here,’ 
said she. ‘I am so sorry you’— 
turning to me— were not here. I 
wanted to introduce you. You 
would be sure to fall in love with 
her.’ 

‘ Thank you, Mrs. Mayner,’ I an- 
swered. ‘I don’t quite like being 
introduced to wealthy young ladies. 
Iam very proud, or very shy, or a 
little of both, perhaps. She would 
not be so silly or so imprudent as to 
fall in love with me; so I cannot 
afford to let my time, energy, 
thoughts, and love itself run to waste 
by falling in love with her.’ 

‘Ah, my friend,’ said the rector 
(who was expecting to become a 
husband in a few months), ‘ it does 
& man good to fall thoroughly in 
love, even if he be disappointed.’ 

‘ Iquite believe that,— for others,’ 
Isaid. ‘ But I had rather not take 
the physic myself.’ I felt a little 

ishonest, however, as I said it: for 
if I was not already in love with 
some one, I was very nearly in love 
with the apparition of some one; 
from which apparition, too, I had 
certainly no right to expect anything 
but disappointment. 

I wondered if the young lady who 
had passed rhe on the road could be 
Miss Kate Joyce Joyce. I hoped 
not. Of course, it was very foolish 
of me to have any hopes about the 
matter: but I felt such a strange 
interest in this lady ; I felt, too, that 
m a small country place like ours, 
where nearly every house is open to 
the parson, I should be sure to meet 
her again. I felt that if she were 
Miss Joyce Joyce, the daughter of a 
man so proud and so marked, I 
should have to keep at a very re- 
spectful distance from her. 

VOL. I1.—NO. x. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


T have no doubt that a person of 
such great penetration as the modern 
reader perceives at once that the 
young lady who passed by me as I 
was drawing the snowdrop was Miss 
Joyce Joyce. I have at hand no 
trick of a tale-teller by which I can 
keep back that fact; so I must let 
itout. I first discovered the identity 
at the dinner at Mr. Joyce Joyce’s, 
—for whose house, in company with 
Mr. Mayner, I duly set out on the 
stated day. 

The dinner was not, however, on 
the whole, so lively an affair as I 
had expected it to be. If I loved 
anything at this time of my life— 
beside that sudden apparition of St. 
Catharine—it was a good hearty 
fight, especially a clerical word-fight, 
which is nearly as fierce and ex- 
citing as any set-to recorded in 
* Bell’s Life in London’ and the 
‘ Sporting News.’ There was not 
much blood drawn, however, at Mr. 
Joyce Joyce’s table the first day I 
dined there. The archdeacon had 
been invited,—a man unhappily 
who has a perfect fury for peace- 
making, and is very talented in hin- 
dering a quarrel in the bud; and he, 
at every indication of a skirmish, 
would persist in proving to the 
brethren that they really agreed 
where they thought they differed. 
The result was, of course, that both 
parties wished him away. They 
met to fight; and they counted Mr. 
Joyce Joyce’s table a convenient 
place for a polite word-battle. So 
both ‘ high’ and ‘ low’ men looked 
upon the peaceable archdeacon much 
as the ‘slashers’ and ‘ pets’ of 
various places, with their backers 
and admirers, must look upon the 
strong body of policemen who sud- 
denly appear on the field just as the 
spot has been pitched upon where 
the ropes are to be set. 

I was, however, the less disap- 
pointed at the distressing want of 
fight when I found myself at the 
dinner-table, seated very near— 
though not next—to Miss Joyce 
Joyce. There was only one, a very 
sober and silent old clergyman, be- 
tween myself and her. 

We had the most diverse speci- 
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mens of clerics at the table. If 
Joyce Joyce had intended his dinner 
to be a museum of clergymen, and 
had traversed the whole diocese in 
search of interesting specimens, he 
could hardly have got together a 
fitter selection. No one of them 
could possibly have been mistaken 
for any other of them; and I felt 
not a little thankful that the church 
of my country could turn out into 
the same order, men so very different, 
men so unlike the dead uniform 
caste-priesthood of a mere ecclesi- 
astical machine. Each man was 
thoroughly himself; that is, he was 
what he would have been had he 
not taken holy orders. As Smith of 
Foulsham said, who was sitting op- 
posite me: ‘ How different from a 
dinner of monks! One can see that 
the clergy of the English Church 
have never been under the rigid 
yoke of a personality - murdering 
discipline.’ 

The word ‘monks’ seemed to 
catch the ear of a pale young man 
on the same side as myself. He 
was Lady Gellerton’s son, and the 
Vicar of Gellerton. After asigh and 
a short pause, he said quite cheer- 
fully to his neighbour, who was 
plainly of the same views: ‘ I have 
made up my mind to wear a white 
stole on Easter Day.’ 

From all I hear I judge young 
Gellerton to be an excellent fellow. 
He is never tired of visiting his 
poor, and has worked a great moral 
revolution in a parish neglected for 
long years. 

The same views told very differ- 
ently on his neighbour, however. 
‘ Is Smith of Foulsham a Catholic?” 
asked he. 

‘ Oh, no,’ answered Gellerton. 

There was a man sitting next but 
two to myself who must have had 
his favourite meerschaum in his 
pocket, he smelt so very strong of 
stale tobacco. ‘Any good work 
going on where you are? asked 
Gellerton’s friend. 

‘ Oh, yes, said the smoker. ‘I 
have revived the old cricket club 
after three years’ death. And would 
you believe it?—though we are on 
such a splendid part of the river, we 
have no boating club. I am getting 
one up, however, against the summer.’ 


The questioner stared with sur- 
prise. He had been mistaken in the 
man, through his dress and his fea- 
tures: and I soon found out, from 
his subsequent talk, that he meant 
by ‘any good work’—‘Is your 
choir surpliced?’ ‘ Do you change 
your stoles and your altar-cloths at 
the ecclesiastical seasons?’ ‘ Is the 
confessional a regular thing with 
you?’ ‘ How many of your parish- 
loners have you horrified ?’ 

On the other side of the table sat 
two scientific clergymen, one a 
botanist, the other a geologist. ‘ This 
is a r diocese for geological 
study, said the latter. ‘ Indeed, 
answered the other, ‘it is very 
superior to the part of England I 
was last in. I know few places so 


rich in mosses; just look here— 
and pulling up his coat tail, he drew 
from his pocket a confused bundle 
of ep ay and hastily thrust them 


Next to to these sat Dr. Radick of 
the Grammar, and Mr. Price, curate 
of Ackbury. The doctor, a little 
wiry-haired man, whose face was 
cut up with many furrows, was 
quoting to Mr. Price some of the 
latest pieces of German philology, 
occasionally laying down the grounds 
of his own disagreement from 
Ellicott and Alford on a particular 
passage. Happily for Mr. Price, 
the doctor gave him no time to 
answer the questions he put to 
him, but answered them himself 
almost in the breath with which he 
asked them. Mr. Price was an 
ordained Scripture reader, and was 
now in the sixth year of a seven 
years’ diaconate ; probably the ut- 
most Greek he knew was a chapter 
or two of St. John’s gospel: he 
looked as wise as he could, and de- 
ferentially assented to every remark 
the doctor put forth. 

‘ Mayner,’ said Mr. Joyce Joyce, 
very quietly to my rector, who was 
seated near him, ‘Iam going to 
endow the new church in Wilthorpe 
Street.’ 

‘ There is an endowment already,’ 
answered Mayner. 

‘A tithe of an endowment, you 
mean; just enough for a man to 
starve on. I have resolved to make 
it up to three hundred a year.’ 
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‘I am very sorry to hear you say 
so.’ And the rector glanced across 
atme. I knew that he was thinking 
of the tidings given us a few days 
before by Mr. Borborough, the 
member. 

‘ Why are you sorry ?’ asked Joyce 
Joyce, sharply. ‘ I always thought 
you so anxious for the well-doing of 
the Church of England. The arch- 
deacon approves of it.’ 

The dignitary gave a quiet and 
stately nod. Mayner looked very 
confused. He could not speak out 
so private a thing as the real reason 
before that table full of people. 
He had to hunt up the best of a set 
of reasons, each of which he felt to 
be quite insufficient for his own 
conviction. 

‘ Well, said he, ‘ you have your 
two children to think of.’ 

‘ John Cuthbert is but a giddy 
lad,’ said Joyce Joyce. ‘I should 
never think of asking his sanction. 
It may be for his interest, too. Sup- 
pose he takes orders, and likes town 
life, [should be glad for him to be 
here. As for my sober child there 
—What do you say, Kitty?” 

‘ Oh,’ said Miss Joyce Joyce, turn- 
ing her clear open face to Mr. May- 
ner, ‘ I beg papa to endow it. You 
know what a miserably poor neigh- 
bourhood it. is. Iam sure if there 
is to be no larger endowment than 
the proposed one, none but a clergy- 
fhan of some means could hope to do 
any good there.’ 

‘Ah, Miss Joyce, said young 
Gellerton, ‘ if there were any faith 
now-a-days the very poorest of the 
poor would be keeping their own 
priests from their own humble 
offertory.’ 

‘If a sound evangelical pastor 
were set there, Mr. Joyce,’ said the 
Trish curate of St. Simon’s, ‘a 
man with a warm and animated 
delivery, a good flow of language 
and an uncompromising hostility to 

manism and Antichrist, he would 
probably fill the pews with a re- 
—— and wealthy congrega- 

on—’ 

‘Who would undoubtedly find 
him the money to support two or 
three readers or town missionaries,’ 
suggested the incumbent of St. 
Simon’s, 


* Not to mention,’ added the Irish- 
man, ‘ the proceeds of the pews.’ 

At the bare mention of pews five 
or six clerics began to grow warm 
and to show uneasy fire about the 
eyes. ‘Town missionaries!’ groaned 
Gellerton’s friend. The archdeacon 
saw the rising of the storm ; he put 
on his most pacificatory look. Draw- 
ing a breath, and looking all round 
the table with a very calm and 
quiet smile, he uttered slowly and 
loudly in his rich tenor voice the 
simplest monosyllable. 

‘ I—’ said he. 

I could not help smiling when I 
noticed the effect. The little word 
was evidently well prepared in tone 
and measure; it rung out like a 
very clear bell, and at the sound of 
it all whisperings were hushed and 
all looks changed, as the whisper- 
ings and looks of a set of schoolboys 
at the sudden and unexpected ap- 
pearance of the schoolmaster. The 
bishop himself could not have 
worked such a change, for he lacked 
that- magical wand of a rich voice. 
The worst of it was, though, that so 
magnificent a prelude prepared one 
for a magnificent sequel. All, how- 
ever, that the archdeacon had to say, 
was this bland suggestion : 

‘I think there is a great deal in 
what each of our brethren has said. 
In such a neighbourhood the seats 
ought to be free, the gospel ought to 
be preached, all Romish practices 
should be avoided, the offertory 
should be adopted, and paid agents 
might be very useful. On the part 
of the Church, I feel that I ought to 
thank Mr. Joyce Joyce very warmly 
for his most generous proposition, 
and to express my grateful satisfac- 
tion that this archdeaconry contains 
a layman of his character.’ 

Mr. Joyce Joyce uneasily shrug- 
ged his shoulders during this 
speech, and hastily fingered about his: 
face in twenty different parts. It was 
a pleasing line of his character that 
he rather disliked to hear his own 
praise. 

I soon began to grow weary of 
this dry dinner, as doubtlessly the 
reader has also done, for whom it has 
not been moistened, as it was for me, 
by rich dishes and good wine. All 
I longed for was to hear Miss Joyce 
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Joyce speak again. But she mo- 
destly kept quiet. The talk ran 
into courses political and clerical, 
and the very few other ladies who 
were there, being much older than 
Miss Joyce Joyce, and holding posi- 
tive opinions, bore their part as 
eagerly as any of the men. 

Soon after dinner I found myself 
standing close to Mayner and our 
host. ‘I do beg of you, for your own 
sake, Mr. Joyce Joyce,’ said he, ‘ not 
to endow this church.’ 

‘What? answered the other. 
* Your friend Borborough has been 
showing his latest mare’s-nest, has 
he ?’ 

‘Borborough is not the man to 
believe in mare’s-nests, said the 
rector. 

* Read his speeches ; find his name 
on the division lists,” cried Joyce 
Joyce. Then, turning abruptly on 
me, he added, ‘What do you say, 
curate ?” 

‘IT am very sorry to see you bent 
on endowing it. I wish you would 
wait for the next church, and for 
the proof that Mr. Borborough was 
talking fallacy.’ 


CHAPTER ITI. 


The first year that he is in orders 
must often seem to a clergyman the 
longest year in his life. Up to his 
ordination he has, perhaps, lived 
very freely, and talked scornfully of 
all conventional rules. He finds 
himself by his orders chained at 
once to a particular dress, and a 
discreet watch over his conduct. 
All eyes are on him, and things that 
are harmless in others look hurtful 
in him. He has to hold his tongue 
where he used to speak freely, and 
to speak where he once would have 
been silent. It is a great change for 
a young man to have to run off to 
old women and to sick beds as 
alertly as he used to run to bachelor 
parties of young men. ‘Many a 
time,’ said Smith of Foulsham to 
me, ‘have I sat in the park, an 
ascetic book in one hand and a short 
clay pipe in my mouth. Half my 
friends thought the book absurd, 
and the other half thought the pipe 
vulgar. Now I may show the book, 
but I have to hide the pipe. Both 
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of them I o%ve to one friend. An 
old Austrian’monk gave’ me the 
book, and the same good man gave 
me the first lesson in smoking, and 
within sight of the monastery, too. 
What would St. Benedict, St. Ber- 
nard, or our friend Gellerton say? 
My first pipe was the loan of a 
monk, and was filled out of a 
monk’s tobacco pouch. As I saw 
the smoke curl up from this post- 
reformation invention in the good 
man’s mouth, I could but think 
how utterly dead the middle ages 
were, and what a quiet sign I had 
before me that, in spite of enthusias- 
tic dreams of their revival, the most 
characteristic institutions were peace- 
ably submitting to the pressure of 
new times.’ 

So said Smith of Foulsham to me, 
as we were walking from Joyce 
Joyce’s, some months after the din- 
ner mentioned in the last chapter. 
We had lunched there, and, to my 
great delight and yet great disturb- 
ance, we had had Miss Joyce Joyce 
and her father all to ourselves. 

I had felt all the length of the 
change of which we had been speak- 
ing. I felt that my life had been 
cut into distinct parts, and though 
one part was many years in length, 
and the other part only a few 
months, yet the latter seemed to 
have lasted years. For I had gone 
through, also, another change—the 
change which gives subject to this 
story. I had not now any doubt 
whether I was thoroughly in love or 
was not. 

When I had left Mr. Joyce Joyce’s 
house on the day of the dinner, | 
was very wise. I reflected that it 
would be utterly senseless and 
absurd in me to fall in love with 
Miss Joyce Joyce, since it would only 
bring me long hours of misery and 
not one hour of hope. So I bravely 
resolved that I would not do so. I 
immediately saw all the advantages 
of this resolution. It not only gave 
me a right and a power of thinking 
of Miss Kate without distress, but 
even with benefit and comfort. It 
does one good to think of the good. 
I could freely admire her, as | 
would admire the life of a saint, @ 
noble picture, a beautiful valley, or 
anything else which I never expect 
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nor long to call my own. I could 
keep her image on the outside of 
my mind, and think how well she 
spoke, how excellently she moved, 
how glad it made one’s heart to see 
her smile, what a sweetness and 
completeness there was in every 
tone of her voice, how wholly igno- 
rant she seemed of her own good- 
ness and beauty, how respectfully 
she treated all that were lower or 
poorer than herself, how invariably 
she brought out something of good 
from those things and people in 
which others saw nothing but bad. 

‘It is quite an education to me,’ 
said I,a few days after, to the rec- 
tor, ‘to look at Miss Joyce Joyce.’ 
He smiled in a provoking but not 
unkind way. 

‘ What do you laugh at?’ I said. 

‘At your innocence, he an- 
swered. ‘My mother says you are 
in love with that lady, and that you 
are priding yourself on your wisdom 
in not being so.’ 

‘I am sure I am not, I an- 
swered.’ 

‘IT am afraid you will think me 
rude, he said, gently. ‘But I 
should like to try you.’ 

I assured him that he need not 
fear I had such thoughts of him. 
How could I? Love for a noble 
voman had made his tender and 
gentle spirit tenderer and more 
gentle. At the time I write he has 
‘een three years a widower. He 
had no child, and feeling that for 
him there could be no second love, 
he gave up our civilization and ease, 
and has gone forth a champion of 
the Cross among the heathen; and 
among them he hopes to die in 
whatever way God wills. 

I gave him full leave to try me. 
He began by picturing tome Kate 
Joyce Joyce as she was, as the head 
and mistress of her father’s house- 
hold ; how affectionate, how anxious 
to be always obedient and filial in 
the lightest look and word; how 
quick to cheer her father when he 
is dull; how ably she hinders him 
when he becomes bitter or harsh 
against any one, and brings him 
round to the most’ generous and 
kindly temper. When he had 
painted this picture on the ‘ outside 
of my mind,’ as he said, quoting my 


own words, he excited me by draw- 
her, @ fortiori, as a wife. ‘I am just 
going to be married,’ said he; ‘ and 
I know from the letters that come 
to me every other day how all the 
sweetness of a pure and loving girl 
comes out doubly sweet and fragrant 
when she is modestly looking for- 
ward to become the wife of that 
man she loves. From what you 
have seen of Kate Joyce Joyce, you 
know what she will be as a wife, 
how she will love her husband. We 
do not know, he went on to say, 
‘ whether this husband will be sol- 
dier, lawyer, country gentleman, 
priest, or M.P. But whatever he is, 
how thoroughly she will make his 
work hers; how she will rejoice over 
everything he does well and nobly; 
how she will imperceptibly but 
constantly lead him off from all low 
and base views of his work! With 
what tenderness she will watch him 
when he is ill, soothe him when he 
is harassed, joy in his joy, and grieve 
when he is grieved! I saw you 
watch her the other day as she put 
her hand so gently on the neck of 
that little truculent lad of Garner’s, 
and drew him up close to her, and 
holding both his hands in hers, whis- 
pered smilingly a few words in his 
ear. The boy struggled a moment, 
and you frowned; then his face 
suddenly became as glad and sunny 
as her own. So she will serve her 
husband, I suppose; only it will be 
with a far deeper and intenser love, 
because it will come from her as a 
wife. It wili be cheering for you, 
wherever you are then in your dry 
bachelorhood, admiring saints, pic- 
tures, and green valleys, even to 
have ‘on the outside of your mind’ 
this vision and pattern of a wife. 
Even if you are far from her then, 
and never see her, it will be a real 
satisfaction to you to think that 
there is such a wife so loving her 
husband.’ 

‘Oh!’ said I, turning over and 
over impatiently a book I had taken 
up. 

He went on, rather mercilessly, to 
paint little interior scenes which I 
was to see when I was invited to the 
house of Kate’s husband. I was to 
enjoy them all. ‘They will make 
your heart glad,’ said he. 
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‘ Will they ?’ I said, and thought- 
lessly flung the book against the 
ground. 

‘Mayner still went on, however, 
determinately putting before me 
thoughts which I dared not think by 
myself. At last he brought me to 
the plain confession that I could not 
endure to see Kate Joyce Joyce any 
man’s wife. He then laughingly 
said he had taught me to know my- 
self, and had put me in a position to 
answer to myself whether I was or 
was not in love. 

Since this conversation I had been 
many times to Joyce Joyce’s, in the 
way of a short call, and had often 
seen Kate. This last time (when I 
met Smith of Foulsham there) I 
had stayed some hours. Joyce 
Joyce himself had had a long con- 
versation with me about his son 
Cuthbert, who was showing the 
rreatest disinclination, he told me, 
to the clerical life, and was desirous 
above everything for travel and ad- 
venture. ‘If the Conservatives 
were but in,’ said he, ‘I could get 
him a Government post abroad, per- 
haps in South America; and then 
he might find adventure for himself, 
I have no doubt.’ 

After the consultation about her 
brother was over, Joyce Joyce left 
me in his danghter’s hands, while he 
rode off to the bank. She took me 
into his conservatory and his fine 
creen-houses. Walking alone with 
her in that rich and faint air, I 
thought little of the plants. Her 
voice, her shape, her movements, 
the sense that I was alone with her, 
and that all she was then saying she 
was saying to interest me—such 
thoughts pleased me. But they 
were thrust aside by more depress- 
ing thoughts. ‘What expense,’ 
thought I, ‘she is used to! How 
many hundred artificial needs she 
must have which she cannot know 
to be artificial! How unwise, I 
must confess, it would be in her ever 
to marry any but a wealthy man! 
Iiow little she can know what po- 
verty and straitness is!’ 

I did not know then, as I found 
out later, that she knew better how 
to make the best of poverty than 
many of the poor themselves know. 
She was in the habit of going to-tea 


by turns with the girls of her Sun- 
day-school. She became among 
them one of them; she was a 
woman among women, and not the 
‘ good’ lady doing a patronizing and 
charitable act. She was at home 
with the poorest; and the fathers 
and mothers soon learned to put 
away the starched restraint with 
which they at first welcomed ‘ Miss 
Joyce’ to their Sunday’s table. It 
increased their self-respect to 
feel that they could benefit her 
though she was rich and they poor; 
and to see how she enjoyed herself 
among them made them value what 
they had. 

I had not been long alone with 
Miss Kate when Mr. Joyce Joyce 
rushed in upon us, and immediately 
behind him was Smith of Foulsham. 

‘I thought you were at the bank, 
papa, by this time,’ said Kate. 

‘No, my dear, I shall not go, | 
think. I can write instead.’ 

‘Oh! papa,’ said his daughter, in 
a humble but yet chiding manner. 
I saw at once how probable Bor- 
borough’s accusations of unbusiness- 
likeness were. 

‘Well, my dear,’ said Mr. Joyce 
Joyce, ‘I met Mr. Smith of Fouls- 
ham soon after I got into the road, 
and he was coming here for me.’ 

‘And going on to the bank if you 
were not here,’ said Smith. ‘Iam 
vexed with myself. You told me 
you had no particular engagement.’ 

‘I can do all in a letter,’ answered 
Joyce Joyce. ‘I will go in at once 
and write it, and then we will have 
lunch.’ 

My private ramble about the gar- 
den with Miss Kate was now broken. 
Iam not sure that I was sorry. I 
felt quite timid and silent when alone 
with her, but now Smith had joined 
us I talked freely, and gladly fenced 
with him on all sorts of subjects, not 
unwilling to show my prowess before 
my queen of tourney. He had come, 
he said, to ask Joyce Joyce to stand 
godfather to his little boy. I might 
have been more dull if this gay, 
open-hearted talker had been a 
bachelor. 

After luncheon, Smith of Fouls- 
ham and I left, and walked together 
to the corner, where the Foulsham 
and Teynton roads part. As soon 
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as we were quite clear of the town, 
Smith lighted a cigar; and from this 
arose the talk of which I gave a few 
words at the begining of this chapter. 

‘ Here comes a gentleman on horse- 
back, Smith,’ said I, looking behind 
me. 

‘ Are you sure it is a gentleman ?” 
said {he, taking his cigar from his 
mouth; ‘for if it is not I will hide 
this thing till he has passed.’ 

‘ Gentleman or not, he has a nose,’ 
said I, ‘and you can’t hide the 
smell. It’s Mayner.’ 

‘Oh! Smith returned the cigar 
to his mouth, and Mayner joined us. 
They talked together, and I fell 
back upon myself and my own 
thoughts. There was a strange 
effervescence in my bosom from the 
contraries that were mixing there. I 
could not but be glad when I felt 
how cheerful and friendly Kate had 
been with me. I could not but be 
despondent when I thought of the 
wealth and luxury in the midst of 
which she lived. 

When Smith had left us, we walked 
for some time in silence, Mayner 
abstractedly looking down and comb- 
ing through the horst’s mane with 
his fingers. At last he said— 

‘Iam wondering if it will be rude 
to ask you how you speed ?’ 

‘ Not at all.’ 

‘I might have known,’ said he, 
‘that this would be your answer. 

-How could it be otherwise ?” 

‘What am I to do?’ said I, after 
a long pause. 

‘Be brave,’ he answered. ‘Go 
straight to Joyce Joyce, and tell 
him that you are in love with his 
daughter.’ 

I looked up at him questioningly. 

* Well,’ he said, ‘ what else can you 
do? You do not suppose that Miss 


Joyce Joyce will ever engage herself 


to you without his knowledge or 
sanction ? 

‘If she had his sanction she would 
not clo it.’ 

‘Ah! that is not the first question, 
but the second. Try first things 
first. Go and ask him. All the old 
saws and stories—King Cophetua, 
“ Faint heart never won,” et id genus 
omne —are the property of every 
generation of lovers. They belong 
to you as they did to your fathers.’ 


*The knight and the king,’ said 
I, with a short laugh, ‘may love 
the beggar-maid, but the world 
never allows the queen and the lady 
to love the beggar-man.’ 

‘Well,’ said the rector, ‘I have 
only one lesson for you. Go and 
ask him. When you have done this 
page, you can turn over to another.’ 

* He would think me mad,’ I cried. 

‘I believe he would,’ coolly an- 
swered my friend. ‘I have known 
him Jong and well, and I think 1 
can see his look of bewilderment as 
you put the question to him. At 
first he would not believe it. Then 
he would slowly say, “Did I hear 
you correctly, sir?” So you would 
have (and I can fancy your con- 
fusion) to put your request a second 
time. Then he would be decided, 
and answer, “ Of course not. How 
can the thought have come into your 
head?” However, he would think 
of it hourly, look at it in every light, 
and in a little while would expect 
you to speak again.’ 

‘That would not be likely, I 
said. 

‘But I know Joyce Joyce so well,’ 
he answered. ‘He says of the beg- 
ging collectors who take the first 
denial for a subscription, “The love 
to the cause was not very deep. I 
rooted it up with a few syllables and 
a mouthful of breath.”’ 

‘A most faise principle,’ said I. 

‘So I think,’ he answered. ‘ But 
is it not well to know he believes in 
it?’ 

‘Perhaps so. But you forget 
that the difference of our positions 
would be the first thing to present 
itself to his banker’s mind in all 
those after-thoughts of his,and would 
quite take out of them all hope for 
me. He is at one extreme of wealth, 
and I—’ | 

‘I almost wish he had, indeed, a 
banker’s mind. I fear the want of 
it is more than likely to bring him 
to a lower level than yours. I have 
heard more about his affairs to-day 
in the town from Borborough’s 
brother, the vicar of Lea, who is 
hotly incensed against him for pooh- 
poohing the member's warning.’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A. few more weeks passed away, 
and I went up to the cathedral town, 
and, after three days’ examination, 
was ordained priest. As soon as I 
returned, Mayner started for the 
south of England, to the house of 
the father of his future wife. He 
had made many ineffectual attempts 
to induce his mother to go with him. 
But her daily illnesses, and the dread 
of excitement, led her firmly to re- 
fuse. It was agreed that I should 
live, for the two months of his 
absence, at the parsonage, and act 
as knight, chaplain, and son to the 
old lady. 

I looked forward to it as a pleasant 
change for myself after my lonely 
life in my own little cottage. Old 
Mrs. Mayner was never dull and 
never irritable; or rather, perhaps, 
if she was sometimes dull, she skil- 
fully hid it, and kept it for her 
solitary hours. She was drawing 
near seventy, but she seemed some 
years younger than her true age. 
There was about her something of 
that mixture of solemnity and bright- 
ness which affects us in those things 
in nature which have fulfilled the 
law set them, and draw near their 
end — for instance, the woods in 
autumn, and the setting sun. 

But I had other reasons for being 
pleased. Two of these were of great 
force with an incipient lover. First, 
her love for her departed husband 
was as real and as vivid as if he 
were still beside her in the flesh. 
The plain showing of this acted as a 
general vindication of the young who 
loved. She did not look upon love 
as @ mere ferment in the blood of 
those in the spring-time of life. 
Secondly, she knew my case and all 
my cares, and was always happy to 
speak of it, providing she did not 
begin the talk. 

I saw less than I expected, how- 
ever, of the old lady. At my break- 
fast hour she was, of course, not up. 
Besides, I soon found from Mayner’s 
absence the heavy pressure of double 
work—the whole instead of half the 
parish to visit, and three sermons 
instead of one to prepare every week ; 
and, as if to increase it yet more, 
some Anabaptist young men, ama- 


teurs from Great Aylstone, set up « 
preaching in the village on Sunday 
evenings. The old lady, however, 
generally took lunch with me at 
midday; we always dined together 
in the evening, and I gave an hour 
or two to her (or rather, perhaps, 
she to me) after dinner. For, at 
these times, she mostly talked to me 
of what I most liked to hear. Her 
age and her character made me at 
last more thoroughly open and truth- 
ful with her than I, perhaps, had 
courage to be with any one else. One 
of these evenings I told her the 
advice her son had given me. 

‘ Exactly like that rash boy,’ she 
said. ‘IfI were a young girl again, 
I am sure I should not like his 
father to go bidding for me with my 
father. At least,’ she added, ‘ not 
until he knew how I should take it 
myself.’ 

‘You think, then, Mrs Mayner, 
as I do, and would agree with what 
I said to your son. You would 
advise me, before I speak to Mr. 
Joyce Joyce, to The words 
‘ win Miss Kate’s love’ stuck in my 
throat; they seemed too presump- 
tuous and groundless to speak out. 
But Mrs. Mayner knew what I meant. 

‘It was very wilful and wicked 
of me, I know; but,’ said she, ‘1 
ran away with my dear husband 
when I was married, and I was glad 
indeed that, I did it.’ 

At these words the old lady sank 
back in her chair, and closed her 
eyes for some minutes. It stopped 
the ejaculation of wonder which was 
upon my tongue’s end. After a shor! 
rest, she lifted up herself and said, 
solemnly— 

‘Don’t think I advise you to do 
so. I would never speak to you 
again if you did. But I need not 
fear. You are not so hot-spirited as 
my dear John was; and if you were, 
Kate would never 

At this moment the door opened. 
*Please’m, said the maid, ‘ Miss 
Joyce wishes to see——’ 

‘Ask her to come in,’ said Mrs. 
Mayner. 

‘—To see Mr. Lescoll, ma’am,” 
the maid went on. 

‘Me?’ I said. 

While the old lady and I ex- 
changed looks of wonder, Kate 
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walked in. She lifted up her veil, 
and kissed the old lady warmly. ‘I 
am coming up to see you to-morrow 
morning, Mrs. Mayner,’ said she. 
‘We had your son’s wedding-cards 
yesterday. This is only a business 
call upon Mr. Lescoll.’ 

The old lady moved to the door. 

‘No, don’t go, Mrs. Mayner,’ said 
Kate ; and she skipped lightly before 
the old lady, and took hold of the 
handle. ‘It is only about my brother 
Cuthbert.’ So Mrs. Mayner reseated 
herself. 

‘Papa would not have thought of 
it himself, Mr. Lescoll,’ said the 
young lady, ‘ but for Mr. O’Brien. 
He came yesterday morning very 
early, and talked in a serious way 
about the long vacation, and how 
bad it was for a young man who 
had not, perhaps (as he said), had a 
change of heart to be at large in a 
great town with many temptations. 
Papa was very angry, and I had 
quite hard work to hide it from Mr. 
O’Brien, who offered very kindly 
to come in for an hour every day 
and superintend his studies, and 
speak to my brother on the solemnity 
of the sacred profession he was in- 
tending to°adopt. Papa answered 
shortly, “I don’t know that he is 
going to adopt it, Mr. O’Brien. I 
am much obliged to you for your 
offer, but I don’t care to accept it. 
Good morning; my daughter will 
“see that you have all that you want.” 
As soon as papa was gone, I strove 
to moderate his roughness; but I 
think Mr. O’Brien had not noticed 
it.’ 

‘Probably not,’ I thought. ‘ His 
assurance is as blind as it is impu- 
dent.’ 

‘ At dinner-time, papa told me he 
had thought over what Mr. O’Brien 
had said, and that he should like 
Cuthbert to be under some direction 
when he comes home, and to have 
something definite todo. He would 
think it a great kindness (if you 
have the time) for you to take him 
for an hour or two every other day. 
He will, of course, if you allow it, 
come up to youhere. He says that, 
as I am the only mother Cuthbert 
has, I must arrange all the details 
with you. Papa has quite given 
up pressing holy orders upon my 


brother. He says that a Conserva- 
tive Government will soon be in, and 
that he shall be able to secure Cuth- 
bert a good appointment; and he 
would like him to be helped forward 
in mathematics, and the simple 
matters of arithmetic, writing, dicta- 
tion, geography, and English history.” 

I was only too glad to accept the 
task. I expressed my pleasure, 
however, to Miss Joyce Joyce in the 
most sober terms. The greatest pain 
in the thing to me was that I was 
to be paid for it, and to settle with 
Miss Kate herself what I should 
require. Iswallowed that mortifica- 
tion, and the business was soon done. 

Kate rose to go. 

‘You are coming to see me, then, to- 
morrow, my dear?’ said the old lady. 

* Yes, Mrs. Mayner.’ 

‘ And to stay and dine with us ?” 

I listened anxiously for the answer, 
for I thought it would be the greatest 
happiness I had ever tasted to have 
Kate to myself and the good old 
lady alone. The answer, however, 
went against me. 

‘I am sorry I cannot,’ said she. 
‘I have promised to go to tea to 
Mrs. Marshall’s to-morrow after- 
noon.’ 

* What, that little widow Marshall, 
my washerwoman? I suppose you 
have one of her girls among youn 
scholars, then?’ 

* Yes.’ 

To my disappointment, I was out 
in the parish when Kate called on 
Mrs. Mayner the next day. ‘She 
has just left,’ said the old lady, when 
I got in. ‘She has been here the 
last two hours.’ I did not see her 
all the rest of that week. On Satur- 
day, however, I heard of her. 

It was a wet, cold day, and I was 
sitting at twilight in the dining- 
room, waiting for dinner and for 
Mrs. Mayner, when the old lady 
walked in, a little girl of eleven or 
twelve following her. It was a large 
room, and I was at the opposite end 
to the fire, resting upon the sofa, for 
at that time I was always unwell,— 
tired from the time I got up until 
the time I went to bed. I will not 
follow the example of Richard Baxter, 
who fills several folio pages of the 
History of his Life and Times with 
a minute description of all his ail- 
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ments, and the medicines he took 
and did not take. 

. ‘Here, child,’ said Mrs. Mayner, 
‘kneel down by the fire and warm 
yourself; they are busy at the 
kitchen fire,and I am sure you must 
be cold.” After a few minutes’ 
silence, she added, ‘How is your 
mother, my dear ?’ 

‘ Please’m,’ said the girl, standing 
up, ‘mother is very sorry, ma’am.’ 

‘Sorry, my dear? what do you 
mean ?” 

* Please’m, mother is sorry about 
the gentleman’s shirt-wristbands. 
Mother said I wasn’t to say nothing 
about it, ma’am; but Martha says 
as you will be very angry. But it 
wasn’t mother as did it.’ 

‘What is the matter with them, 
child ?” 

‘Why, ma’am, it was the day be- 
fore yesterday as Miss Joyce came to 
our house to tea—I’m in her class, 
ma’am—because it was my birthday. 
And Miss Joyce she says, as soon as 
she comes in, “ Well, Mrs. Marshall, 
is all your work done for this even- 
ing, and can we have our tea in 
comfort, and not trouble ourselves 
with work todo?” says she. “ Yes, 
miss,” says mother, “ it’s all done— 
except there’s some things as Mr. 
Mayner left, and there’s Mr. May- 
ner’s curate’s collars and shirts to 
iron; but I can do that after you’ve 
gone, miss, by sitting up a bit.” 
“Oh! no, Mrs. Marshall, you shan’t 
do that,’ says Miss Joyce. “The 
girls and I will do them now,” 
says she, “and get them all done 
before we have our tea. Won't we, 
Jane?” says she. “ Yes, miss,” I 
say. “ And to tell the truth, Mrs. 
Marshall,” says Miss Joyce, “I’ve 
a long new story to tell the chil- 
dren before they go to bed; and we 
may as well all sit comfortable and 
hear it.” Then all the little ones 
cried out, ma’am, “ Oh! yes, mother, 
let Jane and Miss Joyce do them, and 
you butter the hot cakes, mother.” ’ 

‘Your story takes a long time 
telling, child,’ said the old lady. ‘I 
think I had better finish it for you. 
Miss Joyce Joyce is not used to your 
business ?’ 
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‘No, ma’am; it’s not her fault; 
and mother says to her, “ Oh! -miss, 
did ever any one hear the like, 
For——” , 

Mrs. Mayner, however, had gone 
to the door and was turning over the 
clean linen. She soon came up again 
to the fire with a shirt over her ann. 
‘ Miss Joyce Joyce made this great 
iron-mould on the wristband?’ she 
said. 

The simple thing made my heart 
beat with joy. I sat up, but neither 
of them saw me, and Mrs. Mayner 
said, ‘I hardly think Mr. Lescoll 
will be very angry, my dear.’ 

‘Yes, ma’am, but mother told me 
not to tell you as Miss Joyce did it. 
She says she’d rather all the curates 
in the town, and ten mile round, was 
angry with her than she have it 
thought as our Miss Joyce did any- 
thing badly.’ 

‘Ah! Jane,’ said I, getting up 
and walking to the fire, ‘ you don't 
see me. You see you had no busi- 
ness to tell us. But say to your 
mother that Iam notonly not vexed, 
but Iam very glad to hear that she 
thinks so highly of Miss Joyce Joyce. 
Oh! yes; and you can tell her, too, 
if you like, that I shall like this the 
best of all my——’ 

‘Nonsense, Mr. Lescoll,’ said the 
old lady. 

‘That's what mother said to me, 
ma’am. She says, “If I was the 
curate I should think it the most 
honoured shirt as ever I put on.”’ 

‘ Mr. Lescoll is only joking, child, 
said the old lady. ‘He does not 
want them all served so. Good 
night, my dear.’ Then pushing me 
hastily, she said, ‘ It will all be given 
forth to Kate next time she goes 
there, and most likely with very 
warm additions.’ 

‘She will merely think it a gentle- 
man’s customary compliment,’ said I. 

‘ Your tone tells me, Mr. Lescoll, 
that you hope it may not be s0 
taken,’ answered she. ‘But say no 
more about it. The girl is still in 
the hall. She is a good child, but I 
am sure I don’t know whether she 
is very simple or very sharp.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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NEVER could quite understand 

my young city friend Spandrill, 
with whom I have a sort of casual 
acquaintance; and on a recent occa- 
sion his conduct was so extraordi- 
nary that it puzzled me more than 
ever. Happening to be in the City 
about three weeks since, I acciden- 
tally met my gentleman just by 
Crosby Square, and mentioned, in 
the course of conversation, that I 
was going on ’Change. The lad— 
Spandrill is but a lad, though re- 
cently promoted to a second stool 
in the counting-house of Blawnie, 
Peters, and Co., Dowgate Hill—the 
lad, I say, upon hearing me make this 
announcement, impudently winked 
at me with his right eye, and gave 
me otherwise to understand that he 
considered me an artful personage, 
and that he rather admired me for 
it than otherwise. It was in vain I 


protested ignorance of his meaning 
and innocence of all covert intention 
on my own part. Spandrill only 


winked more impudently than be- 
fore, and finally teok his leave of me 
to go into Devaux’s, raising his hand 
to his lips as he did so, as if for the 
purpose of quenching imaginary 
thirst with invisible fluid. 

I found I should get nothing more 
out of the lad, and so I passed on 
my way. Not only was I: really 
going on ’Change, but my visit to 
Crosby Square was for the purpose 
of asking a city friend in business 
there to act as my cicerone. For- 
tunately my friend was in his office, 
and at sight of me he expressed as 
much delight as a man may be ex- 
pected to exhibit who has a heap of 
invoices before him, a pen in his 
mouth, some half-consumed sand- 
wiches upon his blotting-paper, and 
who is so hurriedly abstracted that 
he twice asks you how you are with- 
out allowing you time to reply, and 
then, as though remembering some- 
thing until then forgotten, exclaims 
with much warmth of feeling, ‘ Well, 
how are you?’ and listens for at 
least a quarter of a minute while you 
try to reply. 

Knowing that the mid-day mo- 


ments of a city man are valuable, 
I was very brief in my salutation, 
and as brief in afterwards explaining 
the object of my visit. I wished, I 
said, to go on ’Change, and wanted a 
competent commercial guide to ex- 
plain to me all I should see there. 

At the mention of ’Change I saw 
that my friend seemed puzzled, as 
though he were trying to recollect 
if he had ever heard before of that 
institution, and I was in some appre- 
hension lest he, too, should go 
through the irreverent and unmean- 
ing pantomime indulged in just pre- 
viously by young Spandrill. He 
merely gave himself up to thought, 
however, for a few moments, and 
then said— 

‘Change! Ah, yes; let me see. 
Who will be the best man for you 
to go with? I never go myself, but 
I think Bennett does. You know 
Bennett, don’t you, in Billiter Street? 
He'll be delighted to take you.’ 

I had no knowledge of Benneit, 
not even of the most superficial 
kind, so that I did not feel justified 
in intruding upon him without an 
introduction, and I said so to my 
friend. 

‘ Introduction!’ he exclaimed with 
eagerness. Why, you don’t need any 
introduction. Bennett is one of the 
best of fellows. He’ll be delighted 
to see you, if you mention my 
name.’ 

I knew that my voluble and im- 
pulsive friend was accustomed to 
talk in this florid style, and that if 
he had been merely on nodding 
terms with Baron Rothschild or Sir 
R. Carr Glyn he would have thought 
nothing of referring me to those 
powerful capitalists in the same off- 
hand manner. I did not, I fear, 
therefore, accept his statements in 
the confident good faith with which 
they were uttered; but as Bennett 
lived close by, I thought I might as 
well pay him a visit. . 

As I expected, his delight upon 
seeing me was of a very mild and 
undemonstrative character: indeed, 
to speak the truth, it seemed to be 
made up in about equal parts of 
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suspicion, reserve, and coldness. He 
had scarcely any acquaintance with 
my enthusiastic friend—at which I 
was not in the least surprised—and 
when I stated the object of my visit, 
answered in frigidly polite terms, 
that neither he nor his partner ever 
went on ’Change; and with this ex- 
planation bowed me out, much as 
though I had fraudulently repre- 
sented myself to be a distressed 
widower with seven sick children 
and an ailing wife, and had asked 
alms. 

The fresh breezes I encountered 
in Billiter Street had the effect of 
fanning away the blush of annoyance 
that had settled upon my cheek, and 
of restoring me to something like 
composure; so that when, upon 
turning into Fenchurch Street, I en- 
countered a city acquaintance who 
I felt would be just the man to assist 
me in my need, all memory of Ben- 
nett’s rebuff at once passed away. 
I was soothed and comforted, in fact, 
by the sight of the worthy fellow I 
had met, and I opened my heart to 
him with almost childish impulsive- 
ness and candour. 

‘Cooke,’ said I—his name was 
Cooke—‘ I want to see something of 
the manner in which you city mag- 
nates (this flight of fancy I was cer- 
tain would not displease him) are in 
the habit of conducting your busi- 
ness on Change. I want to mix with 
the merchant princes assembled 
there as though I were a merchant 
prince myself. I want to look on 
while bargains are being struck and 
negotiations concluded, so that I 
may see exactly how the vast and 
important commercial operations of 
this modern Carthage and Tyre are 
carried on. Will you be my friend, 
my counsellor, my guide ?’ 

* My dear fellow,’ he exclaimed in 
a tone of exuberant affection and 
gushing regret (Cooke is excellent 
in private theatricals), ‘my dear 
fellow, it would afford me the great- 
est possible delight to comply with 
your request, but the fact is 1 know 
no more of Change than you do, for 
I never go there.’ 

A mist seemed to rise before my 
eyes—a veil seemed to cover my 
understanding. I parted from my 
friend quite mechanically, and wan- 


dered just as mechanically along 
Fenchurch Street. I crossed to 
Lombard Street in the same absorbed 
and dreamy state; I penetrated into 
the network of Cornhill courts, an 
utterly unconscious and irresponsible 
being; nay, I have a sort of nebulous 
recollection that I partook of two 
glasses of madeira in the Jerusalem 
or some such coffee-house, that | 
asked for a third glass, but seeing 
an expression of reproachful remon- 
strance in the barmaid’s eye, meekly 
took up my change and sallied forth 
into the streets again. 

Could it be possible, then, I asked 
myself, as I emerged through a nar- 
row court into Birchin Lane, and 
thence proceeded to Cornhill, did 
nobody attend the Exchange? Was 
it utterly deserted? Had it become 
a mere advertising station, given up 
to Thorley’s food for cattle, Wather- 
ston and Brogden’s gold chains, 
Harvey’s sauce, and the Sydenham 
trousers ? Had the beadle become 
a thing of the past, a shadow of 
ancient glory,a simulacrum of former 
power? JI passed the northern 
portal as I thus mused, and my eye 
fell upon the great Civic Functionary 
himself, his form. arrayed in the 
robes of office, his spirit radiant with 
the majesty of authority. One glance 
was enough. I saw that he was the 
self-same beadle whom I had’ re- 
garded with superstitious awe in 
childhood and with respectful reve- 
rence in more advanced years—I saw 
him, and believed in the Exchange 
once again. 

Thus relieved in mind, I bethought 
me of the city correspondent of a 
morning newspaper with whom | 
was acquainted, and who had ar 
office close by. How stupid that I 
had not remembered him before! 
He, of all mankind, was the person 
best suited to be my guide. A lite- 
rary man himself, he would enter 
into the spirit of another literary 
man’s desires, and respond to them 
with sympathetic appreciation. He, 
of course, was always on ’Change— 
passed half his day there, perhaps— 
knew the very stones upon which 
every frequenter stood. He would 
point out to me the Tallow Walk— 
surely a slippery way—and show me 
where hides and skins are bought 
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and sold. He would tell me who 
the gentlemen are who congregate 
round the statue of her Most Gra- 
cious Majesty, and explain to me 
what is asked for under the eastern 
colonnade. We could dine together 
at Simpson’s afterwards, and-—— 

I hastened to his office, I knocked 
at his door, and I was told to enter 
by a person with an excessively 
shrill, not to say piping voice. The 
person proved to be a lad of preter- 
natural acuteness, who at sight of 
me asked, with much asperity, if I 
came from Bowles and Butler? I 
mustered up courage to say that I 
was not in any way connected with 
that alliteratively-named firm, and 
then asked if Mr. Consols, the city 
correspondent, was in. The preter- 
naturally acute boy replied, with 
evident gratification, that Mr. Consols 
was not in. I thereupon inquired 
when he was likely to be in, and was 
told that that event was not expected 
to come off until half-past four. 
Upon which I made the true but 
somewhat trite remark, that that 
hour would be too late for "Change ; 
and when asked my name, replied 
that it was no matter, and retired 
mutteringly to the door. 

There, however, I paused with 


puerile irresolution, and said with 


affected nonchalance, ‘I suppose, 
Mr. Consols always goes on ’Change?’ 
To which the lad replied that he did 
net know. Then, divining appa- 
rently that my business had no- 
thing of a commercial character, he 
wrinkled his face into a smile, and 
said with a look of audacious mean- 
ing, ‘Mr. Consols is at Langley’s, if 
you want to see him.’ 

‘Oh, indeed, at Langley’s!’ I ex- 
claimed, without the slightest idea 
where Langley’s was, or what it 
was, and feeling, of course, by far 
too proud to ask. ‘Oh, indeed, at 
Langley’s, is he?’ I negligently re- 
peated, and descended the stairs, 

It was now half-past three. If I 
was to see anything of High Change 
that day obviously I must see it at 
once; for I knew that business com- 
menced at .a quarter to four, and 
that at five minutes to four the gates 
were closed, in accordance with an 
aged but perfectly absurd custom, 
and that if the Governor of the Bank 


of England, or even the Lord Mayor, 
presented himself after that time he 
would be refused admission. In 
this emergency I directed my steps 
to the office of a gentleman hard by, 
whom I had had in my mind all this 
time, but whom from purely personal 
reasons I had felt disinclined to call 
upon. There had been an unplea- 
sant difference between us; in fact, 
and—not to mince the matter—he 
had treated me far from well. Twelve 
months before I had lent him, on a 
drenching wet night, an umbrella. 
It was old, it was large, it was an 
alpaca; but some of the fondest 
memories of my life were associated 
with it, and I prized it as highly as 
Shylock prized the turquoise he had 
when he was a bachelor of Leah. It 
had been express stipulation of mine 
that the umbrella should be returned 
on the following day, a stipulation 
with which my friend bound himself 
in honour to comply. The day came, 
but not the alpaca: my friend had 
jost it inan omnibus; and when I 
reproached him with his breach of 
faith, he not only showed no signs 
of compunction but actually treated 
the matter with irritating levity. 
What wonder that there had been 
estrangement and coldness in our 
social relations ever since ? 

Now, however, I magnanimously 
determined to stifle the feelings of 
wounded susceptibility still throb- 
bing in my bosom, and to humble 
myself so far as to solicit a favour at 
the hands of the man by whom I had 
been so grievously outraged. I en- 
tered his office; I saw him at his 
desk; I held out the fingers of con- 
ciliation. We were friends once 
again. 

‘ Barham Arundel,’ said I, as soon 
as my emotion had subsided, ‘ I want 
to go on ’Change this afternoon ; will 
you accompany me as guide?” 

‘I will go with you in exactly 
eight minutes,’ he said; and he pro- 
ceeded with his work. I waited the 
eight minutes, and at their termina- 
tion we sallied forth. On the way I 
briefly explained what I wished to 
learn, and he as briefly imparted to 
me a little preliminary information 
to prepare me for my visit. Not a 
word about the umbrella was said on 
either side. 
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At last I stood within the famous 
quadrangle, and looked upon the 
animated scene around me: at last 
I was among the merchant princes 
of the land, the magnates of finance, 
the colossi of commerce: at last I 
was in the very heart of trading en- 
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terprise. Merchants of all nations 
were around and about me, the pro- 
ducts of the most distant climes were 
being bought and sold, gigantic ope- 
rations were being carried on under 
my very eyes. As we walked through 
the building my friend had pointed 
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out to me the particular branch of 
commerce represented by each group 
of persons. He had shown me, as 
we entered by the eastern gate, that 
the Greeks were on either side of us 
in the colonnade: those Greeks, who, 
some thirty years ago, mustered only 
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two strong on the London Exchange, 
and who now are a goodly body of 
more than one hundred and fifty 
firms. Proceeding in a westerly 
direction he had pointed ont the 
tallow, hide, and metal merchants 
on the right ; the steamer brokers, the 
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colonial brokers, and the drug people 
(literally smelling of their wares) ; 
and the Baltic and timber merchants 
at the extremity in the angle of the 
court. Then turning eastward he 
had shown me the German merchants 
standing at the right of the statue, 
and the numerous body of ship- 
brokers stretching away almost to 
the spot occupied by the Greeks. 
To fix their respective positions in 
my mind, he had drawn out in pen- 
cil a kind of chart, so that a key to 
the whole business transacted was in 
my hands. 

‘ And this is High ’Change,’ I said 
to myself with rapturous enthusiasm. 
‘What a stirring scene! How ear- 
nest all these men are—how earnest, 
and yet how collected! Thousands 
are trembling in the balance of a 
single word perhaps, and yet not the 
faintest blush or the lightest patlor 
passes over their cheeks. On the 
continental Exchanges—at Paris, at 
Hamburg, at Antwerp—all is vulgar 
noise, excitement, confusion. Here, 
on the contrary, everything is digni- 
fied, imposing, calm, as befits the 
national character and the national 
position. Could the great Baring 
or the mighty Rothschild condescend 
to baw] like a member of the Parquet, 
or to struggle and gesticulate like a 
frequenter of the Coulisse ? 

‘ And this is the institution that I 
but lately thought had become ex- 
tinct, or was falling into decay. This 
is——’ but I was too ashamed to 
recur to my former contemptible 
thoughts. 

‘Well, what do you think of it? 
inquired my friend, impatient at my 
long pause. 

‘Think of it!’ I replied, with en- 
thusiasm. ‘I am as much interested 
in it as Addison used to be; and 
when I look around me I am tempted 
to say as he so finely says in the 
“Spectator,” “Trade without enlarg- 
ing the British territories, has given 
usa kind of additional empire.” But 
tell me—who is that remarkable- 
looking man in the frock-coat and 
moustache — the man who wears 
spectacles, [mean? Is that the great 
muillionnaire, Baring?” 

‘ Baring!’ replied my friend Arun- 
del, with bitter scorn. ‘ Why, that’s 
a clerk in the office of Haddam and 


Orchard, who lives at Hackney, and 
gets, I suppose, about 200/. a year.’ 

‘But that dark-faced gentleman, 
with the penetrating eyes ?’ I asked. 
‘Is he one of the Rothschilds?’ 

‘The Rothschilds!’ replied my 
friend, with unutterable contempt. 
‘ He’s little Benjamin, the Jew money- 
changer of Lombard Alley. Why, 
you don’t suppose the Rothschilds 
or the Barings come here,do you? 

* Not come here ?’ I faltered. 

‘Of course not. Scarcely anybody 
of importance comes here now, ex- 
cept to the Short Exchange on Tues- 
days and Fridays. Then, indeed, 
the merchant princes of the City, as 
you call them, may be seen from two 
to three negotiating their foreign 
bills. One of the Rothschilds is 
here then, so is one of the Barings, 
so is Huth, so are Heine, Hambro, 
Doxat, Bordier, Devaux, Suse, Mie- 
ville, Hambro, Fruhling, Goschen, 
and all the leading bill-brokers. They 
come here to buy commercial paper, 
or to sell it. One firm, for instance, 
wants bills on Odessa, another wants 
to get rid of bills on Odessa; one 
firm wants bills on Hamburgh, and 
another wants to dispose of bills on 
Hamburgh; so they make known 
to each other their respective require- 
ments, settle the rate of exchange, 
and in a few minutes transactions 
have been effected which represent 
enormous sums of money—ten or 
twelve colossal fortunes rolled into 
one. On other days it is altogether 
different ; as I have already said, no- 
body of importance comes. Most of 
the people you see here, at this mo- 
ment, for instance, are clerks. We 
all send our clerks—I do myself— 
and never think of coming except for 
a gossip now and then.’ 

I was thunderstruck. 

‘But these men have a business- 
like look, and some carry note-books. 
They are conversing too, very confi- 
dentially. What are they talking 
about? I asked as soon as I had re- 
covered from my surprise. 

‘ Talking about? Come and listen.’ 

I drew near a group, and inclined 
my ear to catch something of their 
conversation. They were talking 
about Patti in the ‘ Sonnambula.’ 

But for the statue close at hand, I 
believe I should have fallen. 
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‘You know what our young ras- 
cals of junior clerks say when they 
surreptitiously leave the counting- 
house to get a glass of ale?’ said 
Arundel, who evidently took a mali- 
cious pleasure in aggravating my 
astonishment. ‘Why, they wink at 
a fellow-clerk, and say, “I’m just 
going on ’Change.” Well, the busi- 
ness they transact then is really 
about as important as much of the 
business that is transacted here.’ 

Spandrill’s pantomime was now 
made clear to me. 

‘ But,’ said I, hesitating to the last 
to believe what I have heard, ‘is 
there no business done here then, 
except on Tuesdays and Fridays? 
Are clerks sent on "Change merely 
to circulate notes on the Italian 
Opera, and to quote their own opi- 
nions upon prima donnas ?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ was the reply. 
‘ They are sent here to chat with the 
representatives of other firms, to 
learn what is doing, and to pick up 
such general information on com- 
mercial matters, the result of indivi- 
dual experience, as may be elicited 
in conversation. Some, too, are here 
for more tangible objects. That 
gentleman now passing us is the 
agent of a large steam-packet com- 
pany ; and he is here for the pur- 
pose of “taking up” or engaging 
ships to carry coals to the foreign 
stations of the company. He has 
just told me that he wants St. Thomas, 
but that he is easy about St. John ; 
which means that he can offer a 
freight for the former place, but not 
for the latter. Then, too, sales of 
more or less magnitude are effected 
here by the colonial brokers. But 
fully fifteen-sixteenths of the busi- 
ness formerly transacted on the Ex- 
change is now transacted elsewhere. 
Merchants call upon each other, for 
instance, at their counting-houses, 
and by mid-day scores upon scores 
of important operations have been 
concluded. Then there are the 
commercial sale-rooms—such as the 
Baltic, Garroway’s, and Mincing 
Lane—where produce is put up for 
public auction, and the temper of 
the market ascertained, long before 
the hour for opening ’Change. There 
is the Electric Telegraph too, which 
has had an immense influence over 
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commercial operations, and which 
has done more to modify the mode 
in which they are carried on than 
any other agency. To sum wp, in 
fact, the Royal Exchange, which, 
seventeen years ago, was opened 
with so much pomp and circun- 
stance by her Majesty, is now little 
more than a sort of open-air com- 
mercial ciub and lounging-place.’ 

‘And to say the truth,’ continued 
Arundel, ‘I, for one, am not at all 
sorry that it is so. Look about you; 
look above at the open sky; look 
beneath at the cold stones. Could 
anybody, by any amount of perverse 
ingenuity, have designed a worse 
place than this for sensible men to 
assemble in? In summer it is an 
oven, in winter an icchouse, in rainy 
weather a tank. I assure you that 
the open space is so uncomfortable, 
and the colonnades so gloomy and 
cheerless, that on bad winter days 
the Exchange is almost deserted. 
Even on fine days the attendance is 
not what it used to be; and if, in 
the course of years, it altogether 
ceases, I shall not be im the least 
surprised.” 

My illusions were all destroyed. 
bi 3 old Bourse or Burse of Gresham 
—the 


* Mart of merchants from the East and West; 
Whose slender summit pointing to the skies, 
Still bears in token of his grateful breast, 
The tender grasshopper his chosen crest ;’ 


the old Bourse had become little 
better than a club, a lounging-place 
for gossip. ‘Sic transit,’ &e., I ex- 
claimed, with mournful intonation, 
though perhaps incorrect emphasis. 

‘What's the use of coming again 
on Monday?’ said Arundel, peevishly. 
He had caught at the last word of 
my exclamation, and misunderstood 
it. ‘You'll see no more than you 
have seen to-day.’ 

I did not care to clear up his mis- 
take ; the place was thinning, the 
beadle was growing impatient, we 
were almost the last of the loiterers. 
I shook hands, therefore, with my 
friend, and mournfully walked west- 


It will be a long time before I again 


visit the Royal Exchange. 
E. C. 
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“OH, SING AGAIN THAT SIMPLE SONG!” 

















OH! SING AGAIN THAT SIMPLE SONG. 


H! sing again that simple song 
We used to love so long ago; 
Ere Fortune’s spite, the cold world’s wrong, 
Had taught us all that now we know. 
Ay, breathe once more that touching strain, 
So sweet to spirits tempest-tost ; 
For still to me its sad refrain 
Seems sweetest when it pains me most. 


Oh! sing that cherished song once more, 
Though plaudits such as used to greet 
Thine ear, in courtly bowers, of yore, 
Are thine no longer ; incense sweet 
Thy unambitious soul may claim ; 
The tribute of one grateful breast, 
One loving heart’s profound acclaim, 
May soothe thy gentle spirit best. 


Though Fortune frown and friends look cold, 
And lowlier hopes and aims are ours ; 
And visions bright as those of old 
No more may cheer our lonely hours ; 
Yet let us ‘drive dull care away,’ 
Unheeding Fortune’s sharpest slings,* 
To-day, to-day, at least, be gay, 
Whate’er to-morrow brings! 


* «The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.’—SHAKSPEARE. 
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SANDRINGHAM AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
Parr IL. 


Dr. Burney, the celebrated author 
of the ‘History of Music,’ was 
organist of St. Margaret’s. His great 
work was almost entirely written 
while he occupied this position. 
The beautiful organ, celebrated even 
to this day for its sweetness and 

wer, was built during his incum- 
yency, and on his recommendation, 
by Snetzler, and would have made 
the maker famous had he done 
nothing else. Snetzler was asked 
by the churchwardens what the 
old organ would be worth if it were 
repaired. He replied, ‘If they 
would lay out rool. on it, probably 
it might be worth 50.’ 

Lord George Bentinck, so well 
known as a leading protectionist 
statesman, in opposition to Sir 
Robert Peel, was closely connected 
with Lynn, large estates of his 
family being in the neighbourhood, 
and himself born there. Many of 
our readers will recollect his melan- 
choly and mysterious death, which 
caused the profoundest sorrow in 
Lynn, for which place he was M.P., 
and where he was much respected 
and beloved. 

Oddly enough, it may perhaps be 
from somewhat careless reading, but 
we have not found in all the guide- 
books or descriptions of Lynn, or of 
the county of Norfolk, any mention of 
Capgrave, the theologian and histo- 
rian, whose writings are probably 
more voluminous and entertaining 
than those of any man of his time. 
‘That he was a Lynn man is abun- 
dantly evident from his dedicatory 
letter to Edward IV. prefixed to his 
‘Chronicles of England.’ It com- 
mences thus, changing somewhat 
the quaint spelling of his time :— 

‘To my sovereign Lord, Edward, 
by the grace of God, King of Eng- 
land and France, Lord of Ireland, a 
poor Friar of the Eremites of St. 
Austin in the convent of Lenne, 
sendeth prayer, &c.’ And that 
there may be no mistake (some 
people fancying that he belonged to 
Kent), he says in the prologue of 
one of his pieces— 


* If ye will wit what that I am, 
My country is Norfolk, of the town of Lynne.’ 


Besides a host of theological works, 
he wrote lives of the ‘ Illustrious 
Henries, Kings of England, 
‘Chronicles of England,’ and other 
matters much too numerous to 
catalogue. 

This intensely funny chronicler 
thus begins his ‘ History of England’ 
‘Anno Mundi 1-—The first man 
Adam was made on a Friday, with- 
oute Modir, withoute Fader, in the 
feld of Damask, and fro that place 
led into Paradise to dwell there; 
after driven out for Synne: Whanne 
he had lived nine hundred yere and 
xxx he deied, byried in Hebron: 
his hed was lift with the Flood, and 
leyd in Golgotha. Anno 


12°.— 


This yere Eve bare two childirn at 
one birth, the man hite Cayn, the 
woman Calmanna, of which two 
come Enok, not he that was trans- 
late, and Yrad, and Mammael, and 


Methusael and Lamech that brought 
in first bigamie, and he killed Cain.’ 

It may be all very well to begin 
at the beginning, but if a writer of 
English Chronicles begin with 
Adam and Eve, we are afraid he is 
likely to prove tedious, and so take 
our leave of Capgrave. 

Beatniffe, the author of the 
* Norfolk Tour ’—a book the best of 
its kind we ever saw, though now 
rather out of date, as it has been for 
many years out of print—was ap- 
prenticed to a bookseller in Lynn, 
named Hollingworth. It is said 
that although this man was in busi- 
ness forty years, and had four ap- 
prentices at a time, they all, with the 
exception of Beatniffe, either ran 
away to sea, or enlisted, a thing 
which is not surprising, however, 
when it is explained that they 
were all obliged to sleep in one 
bed, had clean sheets but once 3 
year, and were dieted in the iost 
economical manner. After this un- 
savoury apprenticeship, his master 
offered him his daughter in mar- 
riage, but as she was ill-favoured 
and deformed Beatniffe declined the 
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match. His master was not so 
much offended at this but that he 
lent his quondam apprentice s500/. 
to commence business in Norwich. 
His stock of scarce and valuable 
works was so celebrated that London 
booksellers used to send him large 
orders on the appearance of his 
catalogue, none of which he ever 
executed, preferring, as he said, to 
sell his books to gentlemen. If he 
suspected a personal customer of 
being a bookseller he would at once 
put such an additional price on his 
books as to render the purchase 
most improbable. A Scotch noble- 
man once called at his shop to buy 
a Bible. Beatniffe took one down 
and mentioned the price. ‘Oh, 
man!’ said the would-be purchaser, 
‘I could buy it for much less at 
Edinburgh.’ ‘Then, my lord,’ re- 
plied the blunt bookseller, ‘you 
must go to Edinburgh for it,’ with 
which recommendation he abruptly 
quitted his noble customer. 

Lynn was celebrated for its re- 
ligious foundations; probably no 
place not immediately of ecclesi- 
astical origin, contained so many 
churches and religious houses in 
proportion to its size. Of the 
churches still remain St. Margaret’s, 
St. Nicholas’ Chapel, and a few 
others. The two edifices mentioned 
by name are wonderful examples 
of the magnificent expenditure of 
wealth and genius, which was so 
freely indulged in by our Roman 
Catholic ancestors. 

St. Margaret’s Church was for- 
merly very rich in monumental 
brasses: many of these have now 
become much defaced, while some 
have been utterly destroyed. There 
1s a very fine one to Adam de Wal- 
soken and his wife, with the follow- 
ing quaint inscription :— 

‘Cum Fex, cum Limus, cum Res vilissima simus, 
Unde superbimus, ad Terram ‘Terra redimus,’ 
which, for the benefit of the ladies, a 
reverend and gallant friend of ours 

has thus translated :—- 
‘Since we a thing most vile may be, 
With dregs and slime allied, 
From mother Earth to Dust we flee, 
Then wherefore foster Pride ?” 

St. Nicholas’ is perhaps one of the 

Very finest specimens of the Perpen- 


dicular style still existing, and is the 


more interesting on account of its 
almost perfect state of preservation. 
Several monasteries existed here, and 
their remains in various parts of the 
town render it very picturesque. 
The Benedictines, the Carmelites or 
White Friars, the Augustines, the 
Grey Friars or Franciscans, and the 
Dominicans or Black Friars, all had 
extensive and wealthy establish- 
ments, besides many minor founda- 
tions. The public walks are equalled 
in few country towns, surpassed in 
none. They consist of fair paths 
and magnificent avenues, plentifully 
interspersed with the massive ruins 
of the old wall of the town, and of 
the ecclesiastical edifices just men- 
tioned. The most striking ruins are 
the Grey Friars Tower and the 
Ladye Chapel on the Red Mount. 
We cannot attempt to describe these 
here; but we may assure our readers 
that if they ever come within twenty 
miles of Lynn, and pass on without 
visiting it, they will lose such an 
opportunity of antiquarian research 
as seldom offers. 

The tourist or visitor from London 
will have passed, between Cambridge 
and Lynn, through a large tract of 
those fens, which we have attempted 
slightly to describe. Shortly before 
he gets to Lynn, however, the coun- 
try becomes fairly wooded and gently 
undulating. He will have made the 
journey by the aid of a railway which 
has just got rid of a name that had 
become disreputable ; and let us hope 
that the management of the new 
Great Eastern will be an improve- 
ment on that of the late Eastern 
Counties. 

Arrived at Lynn, however, railway 
communication in the direction we 
wish to pursue comes to a termina- 
tion, and we must make the journey 
in the best way we can. Suppose 
we choose an open carriage and pair 
from the Duke’s Head, and leave the 
town by its north-easterly exit, we 
shall thus arrive, after a three miles’ 
drive, at Castle Rising, which was 
formerly a borough sending two 
members to Parliament, and go- 
verned by a mayor, recorder, high 
steward, twelve aldermen, a speaker, 
and fifty burgesses. It is now an 
exceedingly unimportant place, and 
the filling up all the above offices 
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would more than exhaust the popu- 
lation. In the ‘ Beauties of England 
and Wales,’ 1809, it is stated that the 
corporation then consisted ‘ of two 
aldermen, who alternately serve the 
office of mayor, and the latter is the 
returning officer of two members to 
the British Senate. Though at an 
election five or six names appear on 
the poll-books, yet it is questionable 
whether, except the rector of the 
parish, there be a singlé legal voter.’ 
Oldfield. in his work on Parliaments, 
says: ‘ This borough, though.it is not 
so.completely destitute of i itants 
as Old Sarum and Midhurst,“which 
have neither house nor cottage, yet 
two houses in it (Rising) return two 
members to Parliament.’ 

Tradition says it was formerly a 
sea-port, and the following verse is 
preserved among the country people 
about :— 

* Rising was a sea-port town, 
When Lynn it was a marsh, 
Now Lynn it is a sea-port town, 

And Rising fares the worse.’ 


This kind of tradition, however, is 
common enough. We find the fol- 


lowing distich current respecting 
Norwich :— 


* Castor was a city, when Norwich was none, 
And Norwich was built of Castor stone.’ 


Castle Rising, at the passing of the 
Reform Bill, shared the fate of Gat- 
ton, Old Sarum, and other venerable 
and effete places of the same kind. 
In its decayed state, but before the 
Reform broom had done its sweeping 
mission, it happened that a thatcher 
filled the office of mayor. A Govern- 
ment or official messenger arrived 
with a despatch, and instructions to 
deliver it to the Mayor of Rising 
personally. On making inquiries, 
that important officer was pointed 
out to him on the top of a house, in 
the exercise of his vocation. The 
official reasonably doubted for a while 
the correctness of this information ; 
but, on repeated assurances that the 
thatcher and the mayor were iden- 
tical, he handed in his paper. The 
head of the municipality took it, and, 
in endeavouring to find out what it 
meant, held it bottom upwards. The 
official interfering, suggested that it 
had better be turned. ‘Turned!’ 
said the mayor: ‘don’t you know, 


sir, that the Mayor of Rising can 
read atiy way he'likes ?” 

Intimately connected with Rising 
are ‘the two Walpoles, who derive 
their patronymic from the parishes 
of Walp. le, in Marshland. Sir Ro- 
bert;afterwards Earl of Orford, was 
born at Houghton, in the immediate 
neighbourhood, where he built, dur- 
ing the time he was prime minister, 
one of the most splendid residences 
in England. It is known as Hough- 
ton Hall, but, like Holkham, should 
rather be called a palace. It is now 
the seat of the Earl-of Cholmondeley, 
into whose family it passed by inhe- 
ritance from the Walpoles. This 
mansion formerly contained a mag- 
nificent gallery of paintings, which 
were unhappily sold at the beginning 
of the century to go to Russia. A 
careful and- beautiful set of engrav- 
ings of the principal pictures was 
previously made, and published, to 
the number of two hundred, by Boy- 
dell. Both Sir Robert and Horace 
Walpole were members successively 
for the boroughs of Castle Rising and 
King’s Lynn. The public life of Sir 
Robert, and the private life of Ho- 
race, illustrated so profusely by his 
own letters, are too well known to 
need more than an allusion in this 
place. The ‘ Ades Walpoliana’ ot 
the latter is a voluminous and inte- 
resting description of the grand 
house at Houghton. 

Isabella, Queen of Edward IT., was 
confined in the castle of Rising from 
the time of the downfall of her fa- 
vourite, Mortimer, in the year 1330, 
till her death in 1358. Her son, Ed- 
ward III., visited her in 1340 and 
1344, the first time being accompa- 
nied by his queen. 

About five miles north of Castle 
Rising we come to Sandringham, of 
which, as we have before said, there 
is little of interest either traditional 
or historical. The estate appears to 
have belonged to a family named 
Cobbe for many generations before 
1686, when Jeffry Cobbe sold it to 
Sir Edward Atkinson, Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, from whom 
it passed, through many proprietors, 
to the Hon. C. 8. Cowper, and from 
him, by purchase, to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, to 
whom we wish, as in duty as well 
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as inclination bound, a long and 
happy life, and much enjoyment of 
this, as of the other pleasant places 
in which the lines have fallen to 


him. 

The whole of this part of Norfolk 
is noted for its abundance of game, 
and other fere nature, which are not 
ordinarily included in that denomi- 
nation. The warren of Sandringham, 
which occupies the sandy mounds of 
the coast, contains rabbits in almost 
innumerable quantity ; and its groves 
and copses thousands of pheasants 
and other game, which have been so 
well preserved that its present illus- 
trious possessor will not fail to have 
right royal sport. Pheasants, in- 
deed, seem so much attached to this 
part of Norfolk, that, in the absence 
of copses and plantations to shelter 
them, they are often flushed from 
the stubble like partridges. In the 
marshes and meres, and along the 
sea coast, are found snipes, widgeon, 
ducks, teal; and often wild geese and 
swans pay a visit in severe weather. 
Herons used to be pretty plentiful, 
and bustards were not rare; but 
these birds are now almost banished 
from this part of the country. The 
Denmark or hooded crow often visits 
the shores of the Wash, and even 
penetrates many miles into the in- 
terior ; indeed it is locally known by 
the name of Royston, a town on the 
borders of Cambridgeshire and Hert- 

- fordshire, and at least seventy miles 
from the coast, where they congre- 
gate in great numbers. They are 
much more voracious than our Eng- 
lish species, and are thought by the 
occupiers of the land to do great 
damage. They are very strong on 
the wing, fierce, and exceedingly shy, 
80 that it is a matter of extreme dif- 
ficulty to shoot or destroy them. 

There is a character at Sandring- 
ham whom we must not forget to 
mention. It is the late (and we hope 
‘the present) steward, Brereton, re- 
ported to us as a steady, quiet, re- 
spectable man, and a good neigh- 
bour, but who has devoted himself 
all his life to a practical joke in the 
matter of dress. We suppose a gen- 
teel highwayman of the last century 
has furnished him with the pattern 
of his habiliments, which are dmiliar 
éo all frequenters of Lynn market, 


and other places of local resort. He 
is a fine, rather handsome man, with 
long black hair, curled in innume- 
rable little ringlets which overhang 
his shoulders, a brigand’s hat with 
conical top, embroidered coat, riding- 
whip, with breeches and boots to 
match. He generally appears in 
public with an alter ego, and, al- 
though custom takes off the droll 
effect where the pair are known, we 
fancy they would cause an amusing 
sensation in the Park or Regent 
Street. 

About -equi-distant with Lynn 
from Sandringham, but in nearly an 
opposite direction, is Hunstanton, a 
small watering-place on the east 
coast of that bay of the Wash, of 
which we have before spoken. Being 
out of the range of railway commu- 
nication, it enjoys only a local cele- 
brity. It is remarkable, however, 
for its pure air, its fine beach, and 
its lofty cliffs of a red porous stone 
underlying the chalk, which here 
almost crops out on the surface. 
The cliff, which is surmounted by a 
tall lighthouse, is called King Ed- 
mund’s Point. Camden says that 
King Edmund resided there a whole 
year, while he endeavoured to get by 
heart David’s Psalms in the Saxon 
language. The very book was pre- 
served, he says, by the monks of St. 
Edmundsbury till the dissolution of 
the monasteries, A railway is now 
in course of construction from Lynn, 
which, by opening up a means of 
access, will doubtiess bring Hun- 
stanton into repute as a minor wa- 
tering-place. We, however, refer to 
it more particularly as the seat 
for centuries past of the family of 
L’Estrange, many members of which 
have been noted as litterateurs, di- 
lettante, and antiquaries. 

This family is known in very early 
times as holding the barony of Knock- 
ing. In the reign of Edward II. John 
L’Estrange, the then baron, settled 
Hunstanton on his younger brother, 
Hamond L’Estrange, from whom 
descended Sir Thomas L’Estrange, 
who was Deputy of Ireland under 
Henry VI. in 1429; also Roger L’E- 
strange, Sheriff of Norfolk and Suf- 
folk, 1487; and Nicholas, who was 
made a baronet by Charles in 1629. 
His son, Sir Hamond L’Estrange, 
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who was the head of the Hunstanton 
house during the disputes between 
the king and his parliament, was a 
zealous Royalist, in which he was 
eagerly followed by his son Roger. 

The history of this Roger is full of 
romance. When scarcely out of his 
teens, he contrived a plan to re- 
conquer Lynn for the king, though 
it was then held by the parliamen- 
tary troops. He did not succeed in 
this, but was sentenced to death by 
the Parliament, who happened to 
get hold of him. For some reason 
which does not plainly appear, this 
sentence was not executed, and Roger 
escaped after a lengthened imprison- 
ment. 

He got himself into a peck of 
troubles through his advocacy of the 
royal cause; and being continually, 
as he thought, misrepresented by the 
opposite party, he wrote and pub- 
lished many treatises, pamphlets, and 
even volumes, which contain curious 
mementos of the manners of those 
troublous times. So anxious was he 
to stand well in the opinion of the 
public, that he endeavoured to repel 
every slander or report that came to 
his ears concerning himself. A cu- 
rious instance of this is, that when 
one of his daughters embraced the 
Romish faith, and, it was reported, 
with his advice and consent, he in- 
sisted on making an affidavit in his 
parish church, before receiving the 
sacrament, that he knew nothing 
about it, and had not counselled or 
advised it, appending to the whole a 
very exact confession of faith. Not- 
withstanding the ticklish times in 
which he lived, this sturdy Royalist 
did not quit the scene of his adven- 
turous career until 1704, in the 
eighty-eighth year of his age. 

The works of Sir Roger L’ Estrange, 
his political pamphlets and contro- 
versies, and his translations from the 
classics, would, if merely named, oc- 
cupy a full page of our Magazine, so 
numerous are they. He was also 
the writer and publisher, successive- 
ly, of two newspapers, the ‘ Public 
Intelligencer and News,’ 1663 to 
1665, and the ‘ Observator’ in 1679. 
His office in this latter seems to 
have been to defend the king 
(Charles II.) from suspicion of 
popery, which services were requited 


to Reger by James II., who con- 
ferred on him the dignity of knight- 
hood, accompanied by the statement 
that it ‘was in consideration of his 
eminent services and unshaken loy- 
alty to the crown in all extremities; 
and as a mark of the singular satis- 
faction of His Majesty with his pre- 
sent as well as his past services.’ 
He does not appear to have found 
much favour with the revolutionists; 
for it is reported that Queen Mary 
made the following anagram on 
him, which, for a royal attempt, 
may pass muster, though it be 
rather poor :— 

* Roger l’Estrange : 

Lying strange Roger.’ 

This Sir Roger appears to have 
been rather gay in his mode of life, 
which we find from several indica- 
tions, one of the most curious of 


which is a pamphlet, published in 


1660, called ‘ News from the land of 
Chivalry; containing the pleasant 
and delectable History, and the 
wonderful and strange adventures 
of Don Rugero de Strangemento, 
Knight of the Squeaking Fiddle- 
stick, and of several other Pagan 
Knights and Ladies.’ 

The late Henry Styleman L’E- 
strange, who died suddenly during 
this summer, had been engaged, at 
the time of his death, for more than 
three years in restoring with his 
own hand, and at his own expense, 
the painted ceiling of the cathedral 
at Ely. This work, which he had 
about half completed, is cut short, 
for the present, by his unexpected 
death. 

In the church at Hunstanton— 
which, by the way, is a pattern 
church, both by its perfect state of 
repair, and by the neatness with 
which the churchyard is kept—are 
several monuments to the L’E- 
stranges, one of which is inscribed 
with the following pun, by way of 
epitaph :— 

*In Heaven at home, O blessed change, 

Who, when I was on earth, was Strange.” 

Hillington Hall is. the seat of Sir 
William Hovell Ffolkes, a minor, 
son of the late Martin William 
Ffolkes, who, to the regret of the 
whole county, was killed by light- 
ning, in the summer of 1849, in his 
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thirty-first year. He was a man 
whose hearty good- humour and 
other genial qualities endeared. him 
to all who knew him, or with whom 
he was brought into communication. 

Holkham, the princely seat of the 
Earl of Leicester, stands near the 
northern coast of the county, about 
twelve miles from Sandringham. 
The present possessor of the title 
and estates is son of an eminent 
agriculturist, better known in local 
tradition as Mr. Coke of Holkham. 
His original name was Roberts, 
being descended in the female line 
from the great Lord Chief Justice 
of England, Sir Edward Coke, who 
was himself a member of an honour- 
able, though not noble, family of 
Mileham in Norfolk. 

Mr. Coke, before the title was re- 
vived in his person, was reputed to 
be the largest land-owning Com- 
moner in England. He married 
young, and had by his first wife 
three daughters. He afterwards 
married, in advanced life, a lady of 
the house of Albemarle, by whom 
he had several children, one of 
whom is the present earl. We be- 
lieve it to be a fact, that there was 
a difference of nearly sixty years be- 
tween the age of his eldest and his 
youngest daughter. 

Burnham Thorpe is famous as the 
birthplace of Lord Nelson, whose 
father was rector of this parish. It 
is situate in this neighbourhood. He 
was accustomed to spend a good 
deal of his boyish time here with an 
aged female relative. The gossip of 
the neighbourhood preserves an 
interesting and characteristic anec- 
dote of this period of his life. The 
boy having wandered one day far 
in pursuit of birds’ nests, did not 
return till evening was far advanced. 
The old lady scolded, as old ladies 
will in such circumstances, and, in 
conclusion, asked the youngster why 
Fear did not drive him home. ‘I 
don’t know, cried the incipient 
admiral, ‘who Fear is.’ It was this 
spirit that animated him through 
life, and drew from Collingwood, 
just as he was taking his ship into 
action at the battle of Trafalgar, the 
famous interrogation, ‘ What would 
Nelson give to be here?” 

The scenery of Norfolk is gene- 


rally very pretty, if it seldom ap- 
proaches grandeur; the undulations 
are gentle, and it is fairly wooded, 
though differently described in that 
respect by different observers. In- 
deed, there are few subjects upon 
which wider divergence of opinion 
is expressed. Some people think if 
the hedgerows are supplied with a 
timber-tree here and there it is 
enough, while in the opinion of 
others a well-wooded country ought 
to be in the condition of a primeval 
forest. 

We find Sir Robert Walpole and 
Lord Townshend honourably men- 
tioned as the first revivers of plant- 
ing in Norfolk. Since that time a 
large number, not merely of orna- 
mental, but useful trees, have been 
planted. A writer of fifty years ago 
commends, by name, Mr. Marsham 
of Stratton, Mr. Coke of Holkham, 
and Mr. Windham of Felbrigg, as 
praiseworthy for their care in plant- 
ing timber-trees. If the ghost of 
the third in that provident trio 
could rise now, we suppose he 
would scarcely be pleased to see the 
result of his far-sighted policy as 
developed by his spendthrift de- 
scendant. 

It has frequently struck us that 
the provision for supplying the 
place of our fine old English timber- 
trees, when the anticipatory axe, or 
the necessity of landowners, or in- 
evitable decay shall remove those 
which at present delight us, is by 
no means adequate. One sees, in 
many parts of the country, well- 
wooded tracts which, in a few years, 
more or less, will have no wood at 
all, or, at best, the undergrown sub- 
stitutes which a too late attention 
to the necessity of replacement has 
supplied. 

In our days of Macadamized roads 
and railways we cannot have any 
conception of what were the dis- 
comforts of our forefathers through 
the want of good roads. We, who 
have not seen the roads different to 
what they are now, forget that the 
widow of Macadam still lives, and 
that before his time there were no 
decent roads. Those of Norfolk, 
however, were always comparatively 
good, on account of the plenty of 
gravel and clunch, or chalk, the 
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amalgamation of which, under’ the 
influence of waggon-wheels, forms 
roads nearly as good as those of 
Macadam. 


Yet we know a not very old man, 
who tells us that when he was a 
boy nothing less than four horses 
could pull a carriage from Wisbech 
to Lynn, about fourteen miles, in a 
day; and that two extra horses had 
to be harnessed to get the coach to 
the county boundary, Wisbech being 
just in Cambridgeshire. 

Bad as was this, it was incom- 
parably better than in other coun- 
ties. Indeed Charles II., when he 
visited the Earl of Yarmouth in 
1671, is said to have remarked 
‘that Norfolk ought to be cut out 
in strips to make roads for the rest 
of the kingdom,’ a remark, however, 
which one gentleman interprets in 
an uncomplimentary manner, as if 
the king meant to say that the soil 
was so bad that it was good for 
nothing else. We do not think that 
Charles, who, whatever his faults, 
was at all events a polite gentle- 
man, would have done so, and 
rather incline to the opinion of the 
majority, who say that it was in 
compliment to the comparative 
goodness of the Norfolk roads. 

If our readers will just for a mo- 
ment look at the map of this part 
of the country, they will observe the 
bay of the Wash, having a wide 
mouth, into which the tidal wave of 
the German Ocean, which runs from 
north to south, pours a very large 
body of water. The pressure be- 
hind, as long as the tide rises in the 
ocean, prevents the return of this 
water, which is thus forced on to 
the coast and up the rivers with 
more than its natural impetus. It 
is this circumstance which causes, 
what has been noticed previously, 
namely, the rising of the tide in the 
rivers several feet above the level of 
the surrounding lands. 

Many years ago, when the outfalls 
of the rivers were not so well kept 
as now, but were choked with sand- 
banks, the progress of the tidal 
Wave was so much retarded, that it 
could not obtain entrance into the 
channels until it had attained suffi- 
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cient weight and power to a. 
all the obstacles which the sand 
interposed. When this moment 
came, an immense wave, from three 
to five feet high, rushed up the 
rivers, to the extreme danger of 
small, and sometimes, indeed, of 
larger craft; and it was a common 
occurrence for boats of considerable 
size to be swamped by this wave, 
which was called ‘aigre,’ or ‘ egre,’ 
the derivation and meaning of which 
we are unable exactly to find. Spel- 
man, a noted antiquary of Lym, 
says: ‘Such a vast heap of waters 
come in from the sea with such 
fury, that the inhabitants call it 
“eager.”’ We are afraid, however, 
that the very easiness of such an 
explanation rather militates against 
its truth. This same phenomenon 
formerly occurred in the Trent from 
the same cause, viz., the debouch- 
ment into the Humber being al- 
lowed to choke itself up with sand. 
These causes having of late years 
been removed, the alarming and 
dangerous effects ceased. 


A singular handbill, called the 
Norfolk Riddle, is preserved at the 
British Museum. It is without im- 
print of any kind to determine its 
date. We give as near a fac-simile 
of it as can be attained with our 
modern type; and perhaps some of 
our readers may be able to explain 
what was the monster referred to in 
it. 

THE NORFOLK RIDDLE, 
Explain it if you can, 
chs 2 2 


Zcountry daily he annoys. =3° = 
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CRICKETANA, 
Pant IV. 


A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS—ROUGH PLAY CALLED BOWLING, AND 
HOW TO STOP IT—REMARKS ON FIELD SPORTS IN GENERAL, 


OW perilous must be the game 
of cricket ! 

Sports are dangerous by com- 
ison. We have shattered limbs 
in shooting, ditto in hunting, be- 
sides fatal accidents in those sports, 
as in yachting, boating, or fishing ; 
but no one ever heard of any fatal 
accident, and scarcely of any very 
serious and lasting injury to a limb 
in any regular match at cricket. 
Bystanders are in more danger than 
players. We once did hit a ball, 
grazing the temple of an elderly 
gentleman, at seven yards’ distance, 
with all our might; but the said 
elderly gentleman, if a player, had 

not been there. 
Certainly every man who handles 
a cricket ball, hard as wood, or who 
sees the velocity with which it is 


hit by a Parr or bowled by a 
Jackson, would suppose that the 
game must be dangerous indeed. 
But no case of serious injury is 
among the records or even the tra- 
ditions of the Marylebone Club. 
Eyes have been lost at tennis; never 


at cricket. The worst accidents we 
have ever known have been from 
collision; when two men ‘rush for 
the same catch, see nothing but the 
ball, and run face to face. The late 
Mr. Slade, the dentist, was obliged 
to bring his own art into requisition, 
and replace with ‘ hippopotamus’ 
half a mouthful of teeth he had 
shed at Lord’s. With the ball, 
severe blows have been received, 
but no lasting injuries. Three years 
since at Lord’s, we saw the son of a 
celebrated surgeon, while standing 
carelessly by the new catapult, struck 
& fearful blow in the Still, 
though the doctors felt some anxiety 
about the result, he was himself 
again in a few weeks, Old Boldham 
{he only died in last spring, aged 
ninety-five; indeed, the longevity of 
the last school of cricketers is very 
remarkable) had never heard of any 
serious casualty in a match. Mr. 


Budd said the same. The only ru- 
mour of a fatal accident is one we 
heard of a solicitor at Romsey, about 
thirty years since, who died of morti- 
fication, after a blow in the stomach. 
A case was reported in the papers 
last August, and we remember one 
of a man dying the night after he 
received a blow on the head (neither 
of these were playing, only standing 
by), about fifteen years ago at Mary- 
lebone; but since the said blows on 
the head did not kill till after much 
smoking and drinking had inter- 
vened, cause and effect are rather 
questionable. Equally questionable 
is the case mentioned in Wraxall’s 
* Memoirs ?— 

*Frederick, Prince of Wales, son ot 
George II., expired suddenly in 1751, at 
Leicester House, in the arms of Desnoyérs, 
the celebrated dancing master—a man ot 
much note and rather a useful man about 
the court in those days. His end was 
caused by an internal abscess that had 
long been forming in consequence of a blow 
which he received in the side from a cricket 
ball while he was engaged in playing at 
that game on the lawn at Cliefden House, 
in Buckinghamshire, where he then prin- 
cipally resided, Death did not take place, 
however, till several months after the 
accident, when a collection of matter burst 
and instantly suffocated him.’ 


We would explain to the uniniti- 
ated that players who appear to 
stand dangerously near, stand at an 
angle at which a hard hit can rarely 
be made. The man most in danger 
is the bowler. Caldecourt once 
told us that he was once, and only 
once, frightened at a cricket ball, 
and that was one hit back to him, 
when bowling, by that most power- 
ful of hitters, Mr. Henry Kingscote. 
Strange to say, the same terror, by 
the same strong arm, and in the 
same position, was struck into the 
heart of the Rev. Charles Wordsworth. 
He just contrived to slip aside from 
a ball that would have cut him to 
the ground. Lord Frederick Beau- 
clerk was frightened by Hammond 
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in the same way; and some three 
years since, at Lord’s, we saw even 
George Parr shrink, terrified, in- 
stead of catching a powerful return 
from the bat of Carpenter. 

This year during ‘the week’ at 
Canterbury, the ground being rough 
and the bowling of one gentleman 
furiously hard, the men were 80 
knocked about that Parr declared a 
week of such play (!) would put 
every man of his All England Eleven 
hors de combat. Carpenter was hit 
severely above the left elbow while 
batting, quite endugh:to show how 
the balls flew about. This year 
there has been more than usual cry 
of danger; till at last—at the very 
end of the season, and as if to give 
the M. C. C. and the Surrey Clubs a 
hint to consult about hand-over- 
head throwing, which had become 
the fashion—John Lillywhite no- 
balled Willsher, and soon after 
Dean gave a similar moral lesson in 
the case of Atkinson in the great 
single wicket match. We may there- 
fore ask, ‘ WHAT IS TO BE DONE ABOUT 
THE BOWLING ?” 

This is a question that must arise 
in the mind of any thoughtful 
cricketer. The dearth of bowling at 
the present day is distressing. We 
were never more painfully reminded 
of this than on the Surrey Ground, 
when that club played the North 
of England, at the beginning of 
August. With bad bowling there is 
no right place for a fieldsman. No 
man can tell where to stand when 
the bowler does not know how he is 
going to bowl. The consequence 
was, that the field was placed, in 
the popular phrase, ‘all nohow.’ 
There was fast bowling, but yet no 
short-slip. It was no fault of point 
that he stood more like cover—no 
fault of cover that he stood at a good 
swiping distance. The field looked 
ridiculous: some of the men, but 
for their flannels, would hardly have 
been supposed to belong to the 
game, and some one suggested they 
were out of the parish. Yet they 
were good men and true: no one 
could field better than a young colt 
named Jupp, or Mr. Miller, and 
Griffiths; and no men knew better 
where to place themselves. 

Why, then, was this libel upon 


‘ 
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all true cricket to be seen with the 
best Eleven of about the best club in 
England ? 

‘I have stood umpire,’ said Tom 
Barker, ‘ to more good matches than 
any man alive, beginning at Lord’s 
about forty years ago, and I never 
saw the batting beat good bowling 
yet.’ 

The truth is, bowling is one of 
those things that we must have 
good or none at all. And as to the 
term good, the first point is, that it 
should be straight, use then, as 
old Lillywhite used to say, ‘One 
might go by.’ We well remember 
a match on Lansdowne, when the 
famous Wykehamist (underhand) 
bowler, R. Price, was at his best— 
not very long after the time that the 
backers of Harrow were astounded 
at seeing the same man, who was 
next day to bowl against them, prac- 
tising (it was quite enough for Price) 
at a single stump—we well remen- 
ber when the famous Mr. E. H. Budd 
and Captain Davidson, the neatest 
of Harrovian wicket-keepers, and a 
good hitter too, after making a cre- 
ditable stand, with some lively play, 
against Price’s bowling, succumbed 
a little sooner than expected ; and 
what they both remarked was this— 
‘ We don’t care much about Price's 
bowling; but the only thing is, that 
the first you miss you must be out.’ 

This, truly, is no slight matter to 
a batsman. You can’t help caring 
for a bowler when his bowling, some- 
what fast withal, is of this deadly- 
lively kind. 

‘ Stick them well in to the shady 
side of the middle stump,’ said one 
of Price’s school, ‘ and a man has 
not much elbow-room to hit with.’ 

We could tell him, also, that a 
ball dead on the middle stump, like 
an arrow coming straight to the 
eye, is all the more dangerous, be- 
cause difficult to see; whereas the 
slightest deviation affords you some- 
what of a side view (not foreshort- 
ened), and thus helps the sight of 
the ball. 


Let it be granted, therefore, that 
straightness is the first thing m 


bowling. We admit that when 
round-arm 4owling was first intro- 
duced, the few straight balls endan- 
gered the wicket, and the many loose 
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balls went unpunished. We well 
remember the time when leg-hitting 
was a new invention, and when the 
old style of cutting would not answer 
for the off-balls, and when a ‘ short- 
leg’ would have nothing todo. Days 
were those when the bowler could 
pelt away experimentally at the 
wicket ; and we could mention one 
match when wides, then very nwne- 
rous, and byes made up no small 
figure in the score. 

But now all is changed: the 
advantage of round-arm bowling is 
almost if not quite gone. There is 
now a hit for every kind of devia- 
tion : it is truly a case of medio tutis- 
simus with a bowler, for he is only 
safe not to be hit when he is, where 
he ought to be, dead upon the 
wicket. Now, straightness being, 
in the present state of batting, utterly 
indispensable to make fielding any- 
thing better than leather-hunting, 
and to save batting from being a 
severe infliction both to wind and 
limb, the question is— How is 
straight bowling, or bowling proper, 
with that command of hand which 
calls head-work or science into re- 
quisition—how is this most likely to 
be procured? The members of the 
Surrey Club laudably and meritori- 
ously are trying every ‘colt,’ and 
are offering a fair stage and no 
favour to every rising cricketer. 
The Surrey Club has brought for- 
-ward good hitters and fine fieldsmen— 
we will notsay good batsmen, because 
they have had little bowling to call 
good batting out; they have had 
little of that persevering system of 
attack which used to compel nearly 
every man to play straight, at all 
events, if he did nothing else. Still, 
you cannot see such men as Griffiths, 
Mortlock, or Sewell, without suspect- 
ing that the only qualities they want 
would have been developed under a 
less lax and a severer kind of bowl- 
ing. How is it, then, that all the 
encouragement of the Surrey Club 
aforesaid, has scarcely brought for- 
ward one first-class bowler? 

We think we can suggest an 
answer. The Surrey Club may 
fairly reply, that even the two All 
England Elevens traversing from 
north to south have neither of them 
recruited their side with a veritable 


bowler for these last four years; so, 
it is almost more than you can ex- 
pect of the Surrey Club to have 
inonopolized a whole bowler to their 
own share. 

Now this is a very reasonable 
answer—That a perfect bowler, like 
a perfect orator, is the creation of a 
happy generation, and not to be 
found even in every county. 

But, let us go one step further: 
Why is a bowler so rare, when bats- 
men are so numerous? Why are 
they even scarcer than respectable 
wicket-keepers, whose hand and eye 
exemplify a conibination hard, in- 
deed, to find together ? 

The answer is, Because the style 
and form of modern bowling is so 
unnatural—so inconsistent with the 
easy and the ordinary play of the 
arm and muscles, depending on an 
extension of arm and leverage, so 
fruitful in deviation—that not one 
man in a thousand is so constituted 
as to have any control over his hand 
with so loose a delivery. Nature 
has made the arm to work one way, 
and ‘you try to make it work another. 
Keep your hand low and near your 
side, as in the old style, and your 
muscles play true and easily; raise 
your hand above your head, as Will- 
sher does, and as old Lilly used to 
do when he was deadly accurate, 
and the muscles here also have some 
degree of satisfaction: but try to use 
the arm between these two points of 
elevation, and you feel your disad- 
vantage at once. 

It is no answer to say there have 
been one or two men in ten years 
who could thus use their arm, and 
bring round-arm bowling to perfec- 
tion: for how very few these men 
have been! and of these few only 
read the history, and the secret of 
the searcity of bowlers will seem 
plainer still. Of all round-arm bowl- 
ers, the most accurate was the most 
unfair — that is, the highest—the 
least like the style of bowling desir- 
able to be encouraged. Most truly 
did Caldecourt say of Lillywhite— 
‘It is only when you let Lilly bowl 
as high as he likes that he beats all 
that ever did bowl. His hand is 
often so high that it is only because 
he happens to be a very short man 
that the height escapes notice. Let 
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a tall man raise his hand like Lilly- 
white, and he would not be tolerated 
for a day.’ 

‘Add to this, Lillywhite had that 
peculiarity of conformation that his 
throwing, as from long-field, and 
his bowling when at the wicket, it 
has been observed, were very much 
alike. From all which we infer that 
the case of Lillywhite proves little 
indeed as to the practicability of find- 
ing many round-arm bowlers. 

Tom Barker sagaciously remarked, 
that even if we er seen 
round-arm bowlers, the present race 
of cricketers Ba ant to forget 
that Lillywhite, Broadbridge, Cob- 
bett, Hillyer, and others, began as 
underhand bowlers first, and raised 
their hand wider and wider by de- 
grees. It may be that even they 
would have been spoilt had they 
tried as men try now, nothing but 
the round-arm bowling from the 
beginning. 

We are well aware that it has 
been very properly suggested that 
by the All England matches the 
best bowlers are overworked, and a 
formal and mechanical style results, 
without the spice and the liveliness 
of first-rate bowling. 

True; but this does not meet the 
present question. Weare not speak- 
ing here about the good bowlers who 
become indifferent—we are simply 
inquiring why so very few bowlers 
out of the thousands who play 
cricket ever were good, 

Take the case of penmanship. 
Suppose that the fashion were to 
write with our toes instead of with 
our fingers, we should be at no loss 
to account for failures, even although 
some men with their toes have writ- 
ten very well. The absurdity of ex- 
pecting either power or accuracy 
from an extended arm seems almost 
as transparent to any man of common 


sense. 

What, then, is to be done? 

That something must be done is 
very plain. Underhand bowling, 
called by the name of Slows, appears 
in every match, and generally very 
bad underhand bowling it is, For 
the most part it succeeds, if at all, 
because bowling that is bad is al- 
ways apt to betray a man into bat- 
ting that is worse; or we may say 
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it succeeds,’ because the' round-arm 
bowling of the side is sure to go for 
runs, and a little childish bowling, 
like an occasional full-toss or sneak 
as of yore, would possibly do some- 
thing in the way of luck or misad- 
venture, 

Nearly all the present underhand 

bowlers pretend to what they never 
originally learnt to do. Mr. V. Wal- 
ker was long considered the best; 
but that gentleman adopted the 
same style from the first in a 
business-like way, Tinley, perhaps, 
comes next. He also has had much 
agg a but we rather think that, 
ike Parr, he took it up as bya 
hint from the success of Clarke, 
and has not the advantage of being 
thoroughbred. 

Mr. E. H. Grace at Canterbury 
with his underhand bowling had 
his name in the way-bill for every 
wicket; yet even with him the 
round-arm bowling had been the 
rule, the underhand a late excep- 
tion, and in the same innings he 
used both, 

Now, as to Clarke, his was nothing 
more than a good sample of that 
underhand bowling which, as with 
Mr. E. H. Budd, Lambert, Ashby, 
and Warsop of Nottingham, was the 
only bowling when he first began. 
Many persons have wondered that 
Clarke was never known as a bowler 
till he was about fifty years of age. 
The answer is, that all his life Clarke 
had been bowling in games of little 
note in Nottingham Forest ; whereas 
in greater matches, as nothing but 
round-arm bowling was the fashion, 
no one ever thought of putting on 
Clarke. It was perhaps fortunate 
for Clarke that his art was thus al- 
lowed to lie fallow till the old-fa- 
shioned batsmen like old Shearman 
and Mr, Ward had away, and 
thus it came out as a novelty to men 
used to the short-pitched and the 
inaccurate, of ‘no length in particu- 
lar,’ which ever must characterize 
the round-arm bowling. At first 
Clarke took all the best batsmen in; 
indeed, it would hardly be believed 
by any scientific and well-grounded 
player that, with men in a Kent 
Eleven, you might see some men 
puzzled with balls pitched up al- 
most to their crease, while some men 
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were running in and being bowled 
with long-stops. For the first time 
they had encountered a man with 
the head to see the weak point in 
their game, and with the d to 


pitch at the very stump, and with 
ey did not 


the very length that 
wish to have. 

They encountered a little more 
still. They encountered a decided 
screw or twist—not the mere work- 
ing of about an inch—not the mere 
appearance of a bias from the exten- 
sion of the hand—when, after all, the 
ball comes from the hand to the 
wicket (barring a break occasion- 
ally, and altogether beyond the con- 
trol of the bowler) as straight as an 
arrow. 

We were always of opinion that 
the bias of underhand bowling was 
far more difficult than with round- 
arm. ‘ The reason ,is, said Tom 
Barker—‘and if you stood umpire, 
and were bound to watch every ball, 
as much as I have, you would see it 
—that round-arm bowling in com- 
parison hardly turns at all—I mean 
it does not do so regularly—though 
the ground helps sometimes, and 
there is, of course, now and then a 
break; but generally it goes straight 
from hand to wicket on good 

und.” 

Clarke could put on a decided 
screw, and one to operate in a small 
compass, with a ball well pitched 
xp; and this is more than any 
round-arm bowler can do—with any 
certainty at least. 

As to underhand bowlers, scarce 
as they are at the present day, still 
out of the few we have known we 
have seen some worth trying in any 
Eleven —and what if, now that 
cricketers, once reckoned by tens, 
are reckoned by hundreds, or rather 
thousands—what if the many who 
have been poor round-arm bowlers at 
best, and the many more who have 
no sooner tried to use their arm in 
this unnatural fashion, than they 
have given it up in despair—what if 
they had all thrown their energies 
into anything as easy and natural as 
underhand bowling, do we suppose 
we should not have, had some very 
pretty varieties ? 

Yes—it was only lately mentioned 
to us that Mr. Ward declared, that 
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at the time the new style of bowling 
came up there was no occasion for 
this innovation. He said he had 
played in the country with bowlers, 
unknown to fame, far more difficult 
to play than at Lord’s; only the 
M. C. C, at that day was not as 
ready to bring forward new men 
when tlie old were hit out of the 
field. We believe at this moment 
in the Hampshire villages you might 
find underhand bowlers that would 
astonish the M. C. C. 

We are far from maintaining that 
very fine and éffective bowlers under 
any system would be common; but 
they might seem, ‘common indeed, 
compared with the dearth at the 
present day. Why, how many good 
bowlers can you pretend to set down 
to every thousand batsmen? Scarcely 
five on the whole average of Eng- 
land. 

As to underhand bowling, those 
who make light of it, and say they 
can hit it, must remember—first, 
that they can hit the round-arm 
bowling too: men like Carpenter and 
Daft are rarely out but by accident, 
that is, ‘the chances of the game,’ 
and few games of skill have more 
chances; and secondly, are they 
sure that they know what a prac- 
tised underhand bowler can do? It 
is true there was only one, David 
Harris, who could deliver the ball 
high as his arm-pit; but Fennex 
had a delivery of the same high and 
effective kind, though not so good a 
bowler; and these two could be se- 
lected, it must be remembered, from 
a very limited number of players. 
Our belief is, that a kind of wide- 
arm or low round-arm would, if un- 
derhand were common, naturally re- 
sult, and that, too, much more fre- 
quently than where, on the principle 
of ‘trying to run before you can 
walk, youths rush at once with all 
the disadvantages of an extended 
arm. 

Again, with underhand you may 
have any degree of spin off the 
ground—and spin is the very life 
and soul of bowling, though rather 
rare with the round-arm, and always 
most rare as the hand is high, and 
the delivery like a throw. And as 
to hitting it, take away the cuts and 
the leg hits made or attempted 
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every over with the round-arm, and 
you could afford straight drives, 
which good fieldsmen can generally 
cover. 

Would it be no improvement that 
pads should become rather rarer, 
and men should talk less about the 
ground and more about the bowling 
than they now do? The Gentlemen 
can make at least a good game 
against the Players on good ground 
like the Oval: but at Lord’s, the 
roughness of the ground makes their 
inferiority as to bowling more telling 
by far. When a man is afraid of 
having the ball in his face, there is 
an end of scientific play. 

We are well aware that the bowl- 
ing cannot improve without the 
batting improving too; and good 
bowlers ever will ‘ teach their ene- 
mies how to conquer.’ But if so, an 
inch or two might be added to the 
width of the stumps: this would 
cause wide balls still to be played, 
and the game never looks so lively 
as when few balls pass loosely into 
the hands of the long-stop. 

It must not be forgotten that the 
original intention of the round-arm 
was to facilitate good lengths and 
rising balls, the calculation being, 
‘Never mind a few loose balls, for 
few men can hit them.’ But now all 
is changed: the loose balls can be 
hit, and you had better bowl any- 
thing than balls that would not hit 
the wicket. We could name some of 
the best judges of the present day 
who believe that such underhand 
bowlers as they could mention would 
do good service in a first-rate match ; 
and if so, what might we not expect 
if no one practised any other style ? 
Why, almost every cricketer would 
then be more or less a bowler, where 
the action were so easy and natural ; 
and men of strong frame, and of all 
the set rigidity of figure and untiring 
action that marks the working man 
as a kind of machine in whatever he 
makes his daily work, thus would 
make a professional no easy cus- 
tomer at the wicket. We remember 
two millers taught by the late Sir 
W. Dixie to bow]: they bowled like 
two catapults, the arms of each 
working with one constant and un- 
swerving swing, like the shaft of a 
windmill, from the first ball to the 
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last, and they beat the Leicester 
Club with their round-arm bowling © 
and all. We have lately heard from 
a friend, that he has been surprised 
by many such bowlers among the 
rustics in Hampshire. 

All this we say on a presumption 
that the game cannot remain as it is, 
No one can say that the batting is 
too good for the bowling, when the 
bowling deserves the name ; for good 
bowling is not hit now, any more 
than it was twenty years ago. We 
ought rather to say good batsmen 
are multiplied much faster than 
good bowlers ; indeed, so scarce are 
bowlers, that the best are over- 
worked and used up before half the 
season is past-—some half a dozen 
men doing almost all the work in 
all the first-class matches that are 
played in England. And we en- 
phatically maintain that scarce must 
bowlers ever be, while the style is 
such as to defy and daunt the efforts 
of any man who uses his muscles as 
nature intended. 

As to veritable ‘slows ’—that is, 
balls tossed up in the air, and hardly 
reaching the long-stop—these are 
childish and absurd. If these were 
general, no full-grown men would 
care to play such kind of cricket. 
This is not imitating Clarke. Clarke 
won by his pitch, and not by his 
pace—by his head as well as by his 
hand. Efficiency never will be found 
in the direction of bowling tediously 
slow. No. Clarke very properly re- 
membered that ‘it wants a certain 
amount of pace to make a good 
length-ball, with proper rise and 
twist.’ Neither will much be done 
by that degree of speed which, like 
Brown’s (of Brighton), annihilates 
all bias, and makes runs without 
hitting. We would rather encourage 
players to try what they can do with 
a moderate amount of pace, available 
for all grounds and weather. As to 
pace, the pace of Wisden is fast 
enough, and almost too fast, for any- 
thing that depends on bias as well 
as on precision. The saying used to 
be, ‘If a man cannot attack any one 
of the three stumps separately he can- 
not bowl.’ We may assert, unless a 
man can bowl almost as straight as 
at a single stump, he cannot venture 
to bowl the best of lengths. Old 
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Lillywhite would pitch up to the 
last inch he dared to pitch: Clarke 
would do the same, more confidently 
still. Now these. two men bowled 
lengths. What Clarke always main- 
tained was, that the worst length 
ball was a short one: even if you 
pitch it straight, you are never sure 
it will not work away from the 
wicket ; but, above all, the batsman 
could do what he likes with it, so long 
isthe sight you give him. ‘ Mind, 
Daniel,’ he said to Day, ‘you never 
let them play you back.’ But why 
have we now nearly all back play? 
Because balls pitched as far as to 
compel forward play are almost sure 
to be hit if not straight; and the 
round-arm bowling has resulted in 
this, it is neither well-pitched nor on 
the wicket. 

Nothing but the chances of the 
game and rough ground limits the 
score. The excellent condition of the 
Surrey Ground will do more to open 
men’s eyes to the present dead lock 
as regards bowling, than anything 
else those most zealous and enter- 
prising cricketers will ever do. No 
one but a really good bowler will 


show to advantage on the Surrey 
Ground. 

sut soon the question of what is 
and what is not to be no-balled will 
be debated. Our advice is this :— 


LET US INSIST ON A LOW DELIVERY, 
AND TAKE THE CONSEQUENCES. 
“ What these consequences will be 
we think we can foresee—more and 
more underhand in our matches and 
eventually two or three more inches 
to the stumps. Things cannot re- 
main as they are. The ten-ton 
rollers have shown what the bowling 
is worth when not favoured by the 
ground. Scientific fielding is re- 
duced to leather-hunting, and ‘ the 
foree of padding can no further 
go,’ and still the batting keeps 
a head, however rough the play. 
Things being now at their worst, 
now is the time to mend. 
* ~ 


That ‘all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy,’ is one of 
the many old proverbs of which 
modern science is daily showing the 
why and the wherefore. ‘It is only 
recently,’ said Lord Palmerston, 
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* that the world has become aware 
that a vitiated atmosphere has any- 
thing to do with the bills of mor- 
tality.’ It is only recently that 
those who ‘minister to the mind 
diseased ’ have learnt that, as Robert 
Southey warne! his son, ‘a broken 
limb is not half so bad a thing as a 
shattered nervous system.’ Still 
less has it been understood that 
this delicate complexity of fibres, by 
which the body can mysteriously 
send gloomy telegrams to the brain, 
and the brain send back electric 
shocks and most effective knock- 
down blows to the body, has any 
right to feel aggrieved simply be- 
cause the head, say of a city man, is 
turned into a busy office for some 
five hundred thoughts a day, all of 
the same monotonous hue and com- 
plexion, to bustle in and out between 
the hours of ten and five. 

But deeply aggrieved the said 
nervous system does feel after a 
time. We have heard vulgarly of 
men being inwardly fretted to fiddle- 
strings, and having no more com- 
mand over their angry words and 
harsh replies than a barrel-organ 
has over the tunes it shall play. 
Certain it is that by the intensity of 
business many a man’s sensibilities 
are pared to the very quick, and his 
heart, like the dial of the central 
telegraph, is framed to respond to a 
thousand calls. A savage will hear, 
unmoved, that his doom is death; 
the city man pales and trembles at 
the postman’s knock. 

Let us follow and observe one of 
these good men thus living at 
“Agony Point. What a mercy 
when he has returned to his ‘ happy 
home’ at Clapham or at Kew! not 
quite so happy always, for the same 
chords throb and vibrate long after 
the motive power has ceased to 
twitch them. Then we alter our 
phrase and say, ‘ What a mercy 
when he is in bed and asleep!’ 
‘To sleep? perchance to dream,’ 
and to have an unruly family of 
shares, mines, ’sols, and every quo- 
tation on the ’Change-list racing up 
and down the stairs of his mind all 
night long. Besides, if he does 
sleep perchance by night, that is 
not quite enough: how shall he throw 
off the painful load by day? How 
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* Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the foul bosom of that perilous stuff 
That weighs upon the heart ?’ 


Hurrah! delightful! See there, 
behind that mass of rock, knee-deep 
in Cording’s patent, and the gurg- 
ling stream—quantum mutatus ab 
tllo, our worthy friend of Thread- 
needle Street. It’s no use shouting: 
the roar of that mountain stream 
—he is whipping away under the 
waterfall—has filled his ear. It’s 
no use waving or signalling: he 
sees nothing but the eddies and his 
salmon-fly. Look! see how he 
whirls, with a will, an aérial circle of 
silk and hair around his head, 
within which magic sphere none of 
the old city phantoms has power to 
enter. There’s true diversion for 
his anxious thoughts! There he 
enjoys dreams at noon-day, and 
hears no more the distracting buzz 
in his beehive temples. There, too, 
be sure, nature’s own counter-irri- 
tant is set up; a new electric current 
is fast recharging the exhausted 
battery of his hard-used brain, and 
our friend will return in six weeks’ 
time so bold and lion-hearted that 
he may actually hear of a fall of an 
eighth per cent. without a twitch of 
his facial angles. 

One day this summer we were 
hurrying westward in the afternoon, 
when one of these busy gentlemen 
rushed by us, with four or five 
others at his heels, making a kind 
of race for the identical cab to which 
we were leisurely proceeding, and, 
as it happened, for the very same 
‘fare.’ ‘ Where to, gentlemen ?’ 
said the driver to the two insides. 
* To Lord’s, like fury,’ was the curt 
reply, and off went the Hansom, 
with a flip under the flank.to start 
with. 

We are now at Lord’s. The 
match is the All England Eleven 
versus the United All England 
Eleven—very like the ‘ four-and- 
ninepenny hat shop’ versus the 
‘true original four-and-ninepenny 
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hat shop,’ which, after months of 
recriminating abuse to attract par- 
tisans for each party, proved both 
to belong to the same smart Barnum 
of @ man. 

How crowded is the field! You 
can hardly find standing room. 
The ring is three or four deep all 
round the ground; four or five 
thousand men are there, each man’s 
visual rays converging as intently 
as at Epsom or at Ascot to one 
single point; and there they stand, 
and have been standing, many of 
them three or four hours without 
moving, every man with mind ab- 
stracted, as in sleep, from all 
business cares, and with a stream of 
thought wholly new, and a heaith- 
ful vital current passing through 
the brain. 

A pack of hounds is a blessing to 
a county. The music of the pack 
sends a joyous thrill through hun- 
dreds who never ride to hounds. 
Off goes the doctor, down the lane, 
and overtakes the parson on his 
cob. The blacksmith has dropped 
his hammer to climb the nearest 
hill; and, as we once knew, the 
squire’s wife leaves the delinquent 
Abigail half discharged to catch a 
sight of the dogs, and it is half an 
hour before she comes, breathless; 
hack to her kitchen to settle with 
the saucy delighter in perquisites all 
about the legitimate warning of 
‘this day month.’ But a hunt is 
nothing to a cricket match, as re- 
gards the thousands entertained and 
‘ ripping up the sleeve of care.’ At 
Birmingham, Manchester, or Shef- 
field, a hundred and twenty pounds 
has been at ‘the gate’ taken in six- 
pences, threepences, and pennies, 
and representing nine or ten thou- 
sand eager spectators of the strife. 

But to return to the All England 
match, the United did their best, 
played well, and up-hill game, 
brought round the bets from four 
to one against them to three to two 
in their favour; but still—no, they 
could not. 
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Drawn by J. D, Watson. [See “In The Times.” 


“Married! Married! and not me! 


Ts it a dream, or can it be?’ 
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IN THE ‘ TIMES.’ 


ARRIED! married! and not to me! 
Is it a dream, or can it be 
That the final vow is plighted ? 
Is there no chance of error here 
In the cruel lines traced fair and clear 
By which my hope is blighted ? 


She a bride in her silk and lace, 

With a girlish blush on her downcast face ; 
Did her accents never falter, 

As in her snowy robes she stood, 

In the bloom of her early womanhood, 
Before the holy altar? 


Did never a thought of bygone times 

Come with the sound of the wedding chimes 
As she set her foot in the carriage ? 

Did she think of one who was far away, 

And wonder inly what he would say 
When the ‘ Times’ announced her marriage ? 


Did she think of hours of. twilight gloom 
In the window seat of an antique room, 
When her words were murmured faintly ? 
When from their frames of tarnished gold 
The family portraits, grave and old, 
Looked down on us so quaintly ? 


Did she think ——but what are her thoughts to me? 
How can the bride of another be 
Mine, even in dreams to cherish ? 
Even the past is no longer mine, 
It must go with the hope I here resign, 
So—let her memory perish ! 


And yet, lost love, for the broken vow, 

And all the woe thou hast cost me now, 
I hold thee freely pardoned. 

A noble lord for thy future spouse 

Made thee oblivious of former vows— 
Thy fresh young heart was hardened. 


Maidens of England !—bought and sold 

For the pride of place and the pride of gold, 
While the heavens look on and wonder— 

Think of the barren and wasted lives, 

The ill-matched minds of men and wives 
Man may not put asunder. 


Married! married! and not to me! 
Is it a dream, or can it be 
That the tie is bound for ever ? 
Back to the gay world’s busy mart 
I go with a void in my aching heart, 
But love shall fill it—never ! 
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SALMON FISHING 
BY NET AND ROD ON THE RIVER TAY. 


ORD BACON hath quaintly and 
alliteratively recommended his 
sage essays, as ‘coming home to 
men’s business and bosoms:’ the 
consideration of the capture of sal- 
mon recommendeth itse//, as coming 
home to a nation’s duties and din- 
ners. 

To give the Londoner a clear idea 
of the means by which he gets his 
daily supplies of this regal fish, it 
wili be sufficient to sum shortly an 
account of the rights, mode of fish- 
ing, and transmission of fish from 
the Tay, this being the largest and 
most productive river in the king- 
dom. 

Tay, from Loch Tay to Dundee, 
runs a course of above seventy 
miles; but the chief netting stations 
are all below tide-flow, the high- 
rented fishings being, as a rule, 
between the towns of Perth and 
Newburgh, a distance of some 
twelve miles, and within that limit 
the great bulk of the salmon are 
taken. 

Not very many years ago, the 
benefit of salmon fishing was chiefly 
local, as fish could not then be sent 
fresh to distant markets. They 
were cooked, pickled, and packed in 
kits, or sent off fresh, bound up in 
damp grass. So little did demand 
then answer supplies, that the com- 
mon price was 1s. each, over head, 
for grilse, and 2s. 6d. for salmon; 
the same fish now often bringing as 
much ond pound. The fishermen 
had salmon at discretion, while the 
farm-servants near the river consi- 
dered it a hardship that they were 
obliged to eat the finest salmon as 
part of their otherwise primitive 
rations. 

Suddenly and effectually all this 
was changed. The method of pack- 
ing the fish in ice was discovered; 
and the value of fishings rose to a 
high figure; by-and-by followed 
rapid and regular steam-power by 
seaand land. All these accessories now 
render a fishing on the Tay nearly as 
valuable as if it were on the Thames, 
while the inhabitants of large towns 


throughout the kingdom get their 
supplies from the ice-boxes in per- 
fect condition for table, and as cheap 
as at the river bank. 

The rights of salmon-fishing are 
held direct from the crown, such 
privileges being of old date in the 
records of this country: and are 
fenced with every security, and well 
defined. Yet, valuable and strictly 
secured although they be, salmon- 
fishings have a cloudy side, like 
other things. They are liable to be 
deteriorated by changes in the river 
currents and deposits, over-fishing 
by neighbouring stations, &c., so 
that cautious and quiet-loving people 
might demur at buying such pro- 
perty at twenty years’ purchase, 
and prefer (with Charles Lamb) 
the sweet security of the Three per 
Cents. 

En revanche, fishings may and do 
increase in value. Moreover, the 
late wise arrangement of Parliament 
for regulating the working of fish- 
ings, and careful supervision of the 
breeding-grounds, together with in- 
creased attention to artificial rearing 
(of which more hereafter)—all these 
causes combined may bring some of 
the fishing stations to an almost 
fabulous value. 

In confirmation of the alteration 
for good or evil in many fishings, 
we shall take four instances, out of 
many, marking the difference of rent 
betwixt the years 1828-9 and the 
present year, 1862. 


FALL IN RENT OF FIsHINGs. 
Years. Year. 
1828-9. 1862. 
£910 Lord Kinnoul, now £100 

525 Lord Mansfield, now 170 


Rise rs REnNt oF FisHnas. 
£70 Lord Zetland, now £368 
485 Lord Wemyss, now 2,285 10s, 


These are about the most marked 
instances, but are far from excep- 
tional. 

At present the total rental of the 
Tay fishings is about 14,000/.; this 
season it was 14,080/. 12s.; and for 
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some years past has ranged bed 
near that sum. The value of indi- 
vidual fighings varies from 5/. to 
cool, 

: The fishings are usually let from 
year to year, and, in some instances, 
on short leases. All expenses— 
boats, nets, and working—paid by 
the tenants, such expenses being 
estimated to be about equal to the 
rent paid: so that, taking the Tay 
rental at 14,000/., and expenses at 
the same sum, the tenants must 
have 28,0007. value in fish before 
they begin to draw profit. Net fish- 
ing opens on 1st February each 
year, closing on 26th August; rod 
fishing is allowed for a month 
longer. 

The method of fishing is very 

simple. The net is piled up on the 
stern of the cobble, a towing-rope 
attached is held on land by a fisher- 
man, the boat is rowed out into the 
river, dropping the net as it goes; 
then it makes a circle with the 
stream, and towards the hauling or 
landing place, delivering the rope 
attached to the net, tii first fisher- 
man meanwhile bringing along the 
tow-rope attached to the other end ; 
the net is then drawn in by hand 
and windlass, the fish enclosed 
knocked on the head, and put away ; 
this process being repeated over and 
over at all the stations so long as 
tide suits, or fish are on the run. 
- The fish taken are carried by boat 
to Perth, and there packed up in 
boxes with ice, and at once sent off to 
market; the salmon caught through 
the night and forenoon are in the 
London fishmongers’ shops before 
breakfast next morning. 

In early spring a limited supply 
is got, but of the finest fish—all sal- 
mon—which bring high prices. By- 
and-by fish get more plentiful ; then 
come the grilse in Juneand July ; and 
lastly, the heavy takes of grilse and 
salmon combined: all by this time 
= forward to the on 
waters by their spawning instinc 
In the midst of this plenty the fish- 
ing closes, many salmon being now 
full of spawn, and all more or less 
deteriorated in quality. 
4\In a limited paper little can be 
said on the natural history of the 
salmon; but in a résumé of the Tay 
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fishery, the famous hatching-ponds 
demand notice. 

These ponds were constructed in 
1853, at a cost of about 600/., and 
are by the river side, a few miles 
above Perth. On November of that 
year salmon were taken by net from 
the river, milt and roe gently pressed 
from the living fish into buckets, 
and the fish set at liberty. The 
spawn was then deposited below 
water, amongst the stones and 
vel of the hatching boxes. In March 
following the hatching began, 128 
days from the first deposit, and 98 
days from the last. e fish were 
all parrs (settling for ever the much- 
debated question of parr being young 
salmon or not). By the 19th of May 
they had taken on the silvery cover- 
ing, and become smolts. The sluices 
of the pond were drawn, but they 
showed no anxiety to move till the 
24th of the month, and then left 
gradually in shoals. These experi- 
ments have been repeated every 
year, with perfect success. 

Many of these smolts were marked 
(by the cutting off of the dorsal fin, 
and otherwise) before leaving the 
ponds; and several of these marked 
fish have been taken on their return 
from the sea, in periods of from six 
to eight weeks, by this time grown, 
from less than an ounce weight, to 
respectable grilse, three, four, and 
five pounds. 

Equally careful marking has been 
used with grilse, by attaching rings, 
cutting off fins, &c., and these are 
found to return promoted to salmon, 
and largely increased in size; while 
the lordly salmon himself annually 
returns from sea-bathing, improved 
in beauty and aldermanic propor- 
tions. 

Few fish are now got of very great 
weight. Sixty pounds and upwards 
is now unknown, fifty pounds rare; 
but fine fish of forty pounds are still 
taken yearly, probably hundreds, 
while the thirty-pounders may be 
reckoned by thousands. 

To revert to the ponds: they turn 
out annually above 150,000 of this 
promising family; and those inte- 
rested in the matter will find a neat 
and comprehensive detail of the 
whole process and experiments at 
Stormontfield Hatching Ponds, in a 

2G 2 
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small book written by Mr. Brown, 
secretary to the Literary and Anti- 
quarian Society of Perth, and pub- 
lished by Murray and Son, of Glas- 
gow. 

ROD FISHING. 


Salmon fishing in the Tay de- 
mands no very great skill and expe- 
rience, and lacks the romance and 
sporting excitement one gets on the 
smaller Highland rivers, where, wan- 
dering with a single gillie by rugged 
bank and brae, you cast and kill 
your fish by the craft of your good 
right arm: yet it is not without a 
charm of its own; and now and 
again, when a fish of great size is 
hooked, or where the river is wild 
and broken, the perfection of hand- 
ling is required. How pleasant on 
a fine autumn day the crossing and 
re-crossing the rough and sparkling 
current of the grand river, with its 
rich wooded banks on either side, 
and below the vista of blue waters, 
where in any moment your fly may 
be fast in the jaw of a twenty- 
pounder. 

In certain places and at certain 
times casting is necessary, but the 
river is generally fished by hauling ; 
and a faithful description of a day’s 
work will give the best idea of the 
method and the sport. 

On —— September last, H—— 
and I drove to Cargill to fish the 
Ballathie water, one of the best 
stretches on the river Tay, and 
about a mile in extent. We put up 
at the small inn, walked down to the 
river bank, and found Davy the 
boatman and the boy prepared— 
rods already put up, cleek, &c., on 
the grass, ready to begin. 

The day was favourable enough. 
There had been a light shower in 
the morning, although it promised 
to be rather bright; there were few 
white clouds about, and a soft breeze 
was blowing up the water, which 
was just the size to a foot, and in 
tip-top condition. After putting on 
a choice of flies, and deferring to 
Davy’s experience in the matter of a 
gled’s wing,* we shoved off into the 
stream. Two stout salmon-rods with 
reels, containing each above a hun- 

* ¢Gled’s wing,’ a fly winged with the 
feather of the kite, 
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dred yards of line, were placed at the 
angles of the stern of the boat, and 
the. butts at our feet. Fecing the 
stern, on a cross board, H—— and I 
allowed about thirty or forty yards 
of line to be carried out with the 
stream; then placing a light stone 
upon each line, just sufficient to 
hook the fish, and be thrown off by 
the jerk, we were ready for coming 
events. 

The boat was now worked by 
Davy and the boy, head up stream; 
and carefully crossing the river, and 
back, dropping down by degrees, 
and so passing the flies over every 
foot of likely water, we fished on 
patiently for half an hour, when 
H—— said, ‘ Davy, we should have 
seen something by this time.’ ‘Oh, 
never fear, sir,’ said Davy ; ‘ we'll no 
gang back without a fish, may be 
twa.’ When opposite the ‘Black 
Stane,’* H—— thought there was a 
move at his fly. Keeping well up, 
we came over the spot again, when 
bang went the stone of my line into 
the bottom of the boat, and I had 
him fast. H—— reeled up /is line 
out cf the way. The fish hung 
deeply for a time near where he 
had taken the fly, then rushed up 
stream, every now and then tugging 
viciously. I landedt at once, as I 
felt confident he was well hooked, 
and not a large fish. When I got 
firmly on shore, and had fair butt, 
he was soon pumped, drawn into 
easy water, and cleeked neatly by 
H——. He turned out a nice fresh- 
run grilse of six pounds. 

ar good: we shoved out again. 
I asked Davy if he held the theory 
that salmon lived by suction. ‘Bal- 
derdash!’ put in H——. ‘A brute 
with pace like a race-horse, and a 
mouth like a rat-trap, looks more as 
if he took a lobster for lunch, and 
crunched the shell for a biscuit— 
eh, Davy? Davy agreed, and said 
that if he swallowed parrs and sal- 
mon flees in the river, what would 
he do in the hungry sea? Doubt- 
less he had fresh mackerel and par- 


* * Black Stane.’ The most noted spots 
for a kill have defined names taken from 
marks on the bank, and are well known to 
sportsmen on the river. 

+ All salmon hooked in the boat er 
killed from \and, 
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tens* daily. In about ten minutes 
we had a sea-trout, still at my rod. 
We fished on past a marked stone 
called the ‘horse-back’—a good 
find—no fish; past Fenton—still 
nothing, but twice rose a fine grilse 
which did not hook. We now 
landed to cast the ‘cradle stane,’ a 
ledge of rock running by the west 
bank, close to which passes nearly 
the whole depth and strength of the 
river. This (perhaps the most noted 
and best cast on the Tay) was 
drawn blank, although H—— and I 
casted every yard keenly and care- 
fully. 

Again we were on the river, when 
Davy said he saw a heavy fish rise 
a bit below the ‘Hacket stane.’ 
Quietly and steadily we fished on. 
Now we are nearly over where Davy 
saw the rise—not a move—another 
turn and H——’s line was taken 
down with a strong, sullen pull. Inan 
instant he was on his feet, his heavy 
rod deeply bent, and the fish fast. 
I reeled up out of the way in a 
twinkling, and H—— had a clear 
stage. ‘ Will we land?’ said he to 
Davy. 

Davy— No yet; wait and see 
what he is after.’ 

The fish came in to hand for a 
minute with suspicious placidity ; 
when near the boat he wheeled and 
sped like a rocket across our bows, 
throwing himself clear five feet out 
of water. ‘For heaven’s sake, tak 
care, cried Davy; ‘a thirty-pound- 
er, and, I fear, foul-hooked.¢ I mis- 
doubt that loupin.’t Again and again 
the fish rushed across and up stream, 
Ii—— keeping a firm hand and play- 
ing him judiciously. ‘ Now we may 
land,’ said Davy, as we edged to- 
wards a steep, grassy bank. H—— 
jumped out, his rod well in bend, 
and Davy scrambled after him with 
the cleek. I followed—as an inte- 
rested spectator. Twice H——had 
him wrought close in, and twice he 
pushed resistlessly back to the 
middle of the current. A third 
time, and he failed to get out of the 


* «Partens,’ Crabs. 

t ‘Foul-hooked.’ By. any part of the 
body outside of his mouth. 

t Fish lightly or foul-hooked have a 
tendency to spring out of water and often 
break off, 
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easy water. ‘Now then,’ said Davy, 
‘lead him into the eddy. Canny, sir, 
canny,’ and Davy’s ¢léek was into 
his shoulder, and the ‘monster pulled 
high and dry. Two emphatic 
thumps on the head with a stone, 
and he lay still for ever. ‘ Bring the 
steel,* boy,’ said H——, still shaking 
with the excitement, and wrapping 
up his bleeding finger, cut with the 
line flying from the reel. Salmo 
was weighed on the spot—twenty- 
six and a half pounds to an ounce. 

Hand out the bottle—blue seal ; 
a fish like this must be toasted in 
wine round. ‘Good luck,’ said we 
all. ‘Better luck still,’ grinned 
Davy, wiping his mouth with the 
back of his hand. 

Again we were out in the stream, 
and at work. ‘ That’s a fine fish,’ 
said Davy, who was working steadily 
at the oars, and eyeing the salmon 
lying below the stern of the boat. 
‘It is a wonder to me they ever 
come to be grown—killed by frost 
and spates when they are spawn, 
and when parrs devoured by trout 
and pikes and whiles by their ain 
mithers.’ 

H.—But, Davy, they get peace at 
sea. 

Davy.—Y’'m no so sure o’ that— 
the muckle half o’ them worried by 
purpises and water cowies,t or hanged 
in thae confounded stake nets. 

H.—A sad life you give them, 
Davy. 

Davy was now waxing garrulous, 
and added, ‘ Weel, sir, that’s no a’; 
for on coming up the river they 
have to threed hundreds o’ nets, 
and even when up in the Highland 
waters, the poor things are tor- 
mented in the mornin’ wi’ the 
tackle of the laird or his keepers, 
and chevied round the pools at 
nicht by the otter. Just the other 
day F 

Davy was interrupted by H ’s 
line spinning through the reel. 
This was a fine lively fish, and gave 
capital play, but was at last pumped 
and cleeked on shore by Davy. 

Just where we had landed there 
was a green brae under the trees, 

* ‘Steel.’ 
weighing. 

+ ‘ Purpises and cowies.’ 
seals, 


Small steel machine for 


Porpoises and 
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where we had lunch—cutting up 
the trout and boiling him, and also 
some eggs, in the conjuror, a pro- 
cess new to Davy, but meeting his 
ready approval. This, with the 
addition of bread, cheese, and salt, 
gave us a frugal feast and eke a 
comfortable, when topped with 
gentle stimulants. Between this 
place and the old oak (our finishing 


march) I got another grilse about 
the same size as my first. It was 
now too late to go over the water a 
second time, so we anchored up the 
boat, the fish were carried back to 
the cart by Davy and the boy, and 
fixing an early day for another trial, 
we lighted our pipes, mounted, and 
drove home. 
2. W. 








HARVEST TIME IN THE COUNTRY. 


OW, when the crimson-rinded 
Quarendon apple-tree begins to 
shed its fruit in our Downshire gar- 
dens, and little spots of a gold colour 
break out here and there aloft among 
the elm branches, then doth Farmer 
Debenham come forth like a bride- 
groom out of his chamber, and sum- 
mon his men to drag the harvest 
waggons from their'great Noah’s-ark 


All nature seems prescient of the 
fruitful time, which is one of change 
and revolution; for it is about the 
same period of September that the 
emigrant swallows begin to gather 
by hundreds on Farmer Debenham’s 
red-tiled roof, and from thence their 
flying squadrons practise their co- 
operative movements in many an 
airy wheel and evolution ; and in the 
rich warm nights before the harvest, 
when the golden sickle of the har- 
vest moon is gliding through the 
clouds, I can hear the fat partridge, 
eager to be roasted, chuckling in the 
yellow jungles of the wheat fields, 
and the corncrake ventriloquizing 
with mischievous cunning among 
the barley stalks, where the hares 
are timidly feeding. 

As the epicure spends the uncom- 
fortable period before dinner in 
sharpening his knife and fork, so do 
Farmer Debenham and his men the 
week before harvestin whetting their 
sickles for the wheat and their scythes 
for the barley. 

Now that the fields are lying 
shorn, bare, and bristly, and the 
hedges are covered with dangling 
straw, I can look back coolly and 
think of all the pleasant bustle of 
the harvest I have just witnessed 


at Teasleborough. Our glorious and 
bloodless campaign began, if I re- 
member right, somewhat thus, and 
on a Monday morning. The previous 
Sunday had been a superb day, 
crowned with sunshine and burning 
away in a grand and tranquil mar- 
tyrdom of fiery crimson in the west. 
The corn fields that night lay in 
rolling golden oceans on every hand, 
and above them the lark rose, thank- 
ing God in a little grace before meat, 
never tiring of his sweet anthem of 
changeless joy and gratitude. On 
the edge of Colonel Hanger’s woods 
the pheasants, recklessly indifferent 
to the approaching shooting season, 
were strutting and clucking with 
that invalid croak of theirs; and 
deep in the corn fields the mice were 
swaying in their nests, little think- 
ing how soon the sickle would come 
to lop down their rocking houses 
and shatter their household gods; 
and everywhere among the corn the 
scarlet poppies glowed like live coals, 
and the blue starflower reflected the 
sky from its azure leaves. All was 
calm and unruffled, except when a 
gust of wind went breathing over 
the golden fields, that before it opened 
into troughs and hollows, and behind 
it closed in laughing ripples. The 
sparrows flew in clouds from hedge 
to hedge ; but all else seemed steeped 
in a sabbath rest. Here and there 
in the country lanes a pair or two of 
lovers strolled; but ens were 10 
other signs of human existence or of 
man’s work, except where a stranded 
plough glittered in a fallow. ‘ 
But the next sunrise everything 
is bustle and life. Farmer Deben- 
ham, who goes to bed at nine and 
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rises at four, has been charging 
about over the little gray bridge that 
spans Teasleborough brook on his 
fiery white pony, like a commander- 
in-chief who has lost his army and 
his senses with it; and before he is 
well out of sight I see from my 
window bands of sturdy men in their 
shirtsleeves, carrying sickles bound 
round with haybands, as b Dare J had 
caught cold. And these shirtsleeves 
convey to my mind a pleasant 
thought of autumn wealth, and 
of harvest féte-champétre life in 
general; and after them grinds and 
trundles a jangling waggon, that 
splashes through the brook where 
the little blue trout play and waver, 
and passes away in the direction of 
Debenham’s home farm. 

For a month past the shops in 
Teasleborough have been bristling 
with sickles and scythes, ready for 
this harvest time, and in the smiths’ 
forges, too, I have seen them cradled 
in red charcoal, tempering in prepa- 
ration for the ripening wheat; to- 
day they are to be proved. 

Come with me up the winding 
lanes and steep paths that lead to 
the downs on the edge of which 
Farmer Debenham’s land lies. We 
shall have to a corner of the 
Downs beyond which the wheat field 
lies. The plovers, gleaming white, 
skim around us, uttering their dole- 
fal and monotonous cry. The wheat- 
-ears flit from anthill to anthill; the 
rook, as we approach, rises sullenly, 
and leaves the mushroom he has 
been nipping with his black beak. 

The down is all in a blue flutter 
with nodding harebells, while for 
acres together the short-bladed grass 
is alive with moving thistledown, 
that shines white and fleecy in the 
sun. I meet whole squadrons of the 
winged seed moving down the valley 
where the rifle butts are, at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour. They lie, too, 
in patches like wool at the mouths of 
rabbit holes and in the hollows round 
the thorn bushes, where the shep- 
herd boy, wrapped in his soldier’s 
old gray greatcoat, talks to his dog, 
and watches the sheep scattered 
feeding up the down side. 

We have reached the field now, 
* that field of the cloth of gold.’ 

The work*began at daybreak, when 
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the sun was rayless and as yet a 
mere semi-transparent yellow wafer 
in the curdling eastward grey, and 
the larks were still asleep in the 
grass tufts or down among the corn- 
stalks, when Farmer! Debenham, 
that excited commander -in -chief, 
mounted on the fiery white pony, 
led his sickle-men on to conquest. 
The dew was lying in a white glaze 
of frost upon the bristling corn ears, 
on the hedge-side flowers, and on the 
fruit trees bunched with yellow apri- 
cots in the good rector’s garden. 


-But before that stalwart band from 


Downshire had well unswathed their 
crescent sickles, and rolled up their 
shirtsleeves, and bent to their work, 
out came the sun at a leap and shot 
forth like a giant and an untirable 
archer thousands of its sunbeam 
arrows, and then the little birds, 
like musicians commencing some 
great overture, began all at once to 

ipe and flute and tweet and pre- 
ude, in honour to that great mo- 
narch who had appeared to them in 
the gold and crimson garments of 
his eastern coronation. 

One by one the flowers lift their little 
heads also in gratitude and praise 
to the great Giver ofall things. The 
white bells of the convolvuli ex- 
pand like little white parasols, the 
poppies wave their crimson signals 
to and fro through the corn land, 
and whole armies of harebells, thin 
and blue, as if they were moulded 
by fairy fingers out of summer air, 
chime out their fairy mirth in music 
inaudible to our gross ears. One by 
one the flowers awake from sleep, 
and unveil their beauty to the 
day, quite disregarded by Farmer 
Debenham and his men, whose minds 
are running on a very different sort 
of flour indeed. 


There pees! was not an idle 


soul in all Teasleborough that Se 
tember morning—at least among the 
working men ; all the fat, red-cheeked 
boys were up at untimely hours 
getting out the cart-horses, and all 
the children were playing about at 
the cottage doors, to see their fathers 
and brothers start to work. 

Even a poor tramp who slept in 
a haystack last night, and awoke 
with the white frost on the poor 
shoeless foot that in his hungry 
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dream he had thrust out of bed, and 
who before daybreak was lolling on 
the little stone bridge, watching the 
sun get up, with hopeless and lus- 
treless eyes—even he had been ac- 
costed by Commander-in-chief De- 
benham, and carried off to the wheat 
field, where he found an old Down- 
shire friend, and was soon busy 
and happy as the rest, keeping a 
hopeful eye on the heap of blue and 
red bundles and the fat brown jars 
that stood in the corner of the field 
waiting for the noon meal. 

Surely, though wages are poor in 
Downshire, and the labourers do 
not get meat more than once a week 
and not always that, surely this life 
and work, thought I, as 1 watched 
them rowing and swimming through 
the golden tide of corn, is happierand 
more natural than that of the town 
mechanic or the town shopman, 
though it bring indeed but poor fare, 
and pays for but a poor cottage 
in a lonely part of Downshire. 

Why this is paradise, is Teasle- 
borough, while London is but purga- 
tory. Here men rise in the dark, 
and after arough meal of bread and 
tea, go out to work till dark comes 
again; then they will drone home, 
have more tea and bread, some slices 
of fat bacon, and then go to 
bed and sleep soundly, tired as 
draught oxen—too tired to think, 
and read, or even to talk. It isa 
hard, animal life, I know, with little 
poetry about it, and an enormous 
deal of rheumatism; it is a badly- 
fed life, and will probably end in 
stone-breaking, or in the Buybo- 
rough workhouse—a delightful goal 
for the benefit of the aged poor, who, 
clad in pepper and salt, pine their 
hearts out for the old wives who, 
after forty years of joint sorrows and 
joys, will be there torn from them for 
ever. It is not a great result fora 
hard life to attain to, nor is it the 
ideal of the philosopher or the poet, 
I confess; but still, with even that 
miserable goal in sight, it is better 
to live in Paradise till you reach it, 
than to pine yonder in Purgatory. 

At least here the poor man shares 
those great blessings which the in- 
satiable rich man cannot take from 
him. God’s work, and not man’s, 
is round him—not deformed, black, 


repulsive miles of houses, selfishly 
hideous, and not even varied in their 
hideousness, but growing, living 
trees, with all sorts of beautiful ac- 
cidents colouring their leaves, and 
bark, and roots—every season vary- 
ing their form of beauty — every 
breeze turning them into huge wind 
instruments, breathing mysterious, 
fitful, and varying music. Variety, 
which is life, reigns in the country 

ise, unchanging monotony, 
which is death, dominates in the 
hurtful city. 

People who know him, and are 
friends, helpmates, fellow-workers, 
surround the countryman; while in 
the city the poor man is a neglected 
castaway, floating on a stormy ocean 
of contemptuous, cruel, and heedless 
humanity. The church the coun- 
tryman lives near is his church, the 
great houses are his landlord’s 
houses, the soil is where his fathers 
sleep, his happiness is of a calmer 
kind than that of his brother the 
town mouse; but oh! how much 
greater is its degree! 

The country mouse has space to 
look up at the sky, healthy time 
and solitude to watch God’s works, 
with a simple heart to love them 
and be grateful for them. The 
town mouse has enough to do to 
elbow his way, and to avoid being 
run over. He lives amid greater 
and more selfish competition, and 
grows sharper, but also harder, 
meaner, and colder. 

Tityrus has the pure changefual 
blue air over him, poor muddled 
Melibceus the coagulated fog, the 
floating mud, the tepid, thick, 
relaxing city atmosphere, never 
pure and odourless—a mere congre- 
gation of foul cook-shop odours 
and the exhalations of corruption. 
Tityrus enjoys the unpurchasable 
music of those thousands of little 
unpaid and wandering musicians, 
with whom kind Nature, not content 
to gratify man’s mere necessities, 
has peopled every bush and tree, 
and even the very clouds that float 
above his head, and who, while he 
labours, entertain him with their 
subtle and yet simple music. There 
are, too, many instances of animal 
instinct and contrivance that seem 
expressly intended to delight Tityrus 
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while he toils, such as birds build- 
ing, loving, quarrelling, and the 
ceaseless Pg from beauty to 
decay of flowers, leaves, wild fruits, 
and grain of all descriptions. He 
lives in the atmosphere of paradise, 
and as he returns home at night, 
guided by the beacon light of his 
cottage window, safe from city 
thieves and uninterrupted by city 
vices, Tityrus, though over-worn 
and badly paid, and ignorant, and 
tormented by game-laws, knows 
that the very atmosphere of paradise 
floats around his poor cottage, and 
that the unclouded stars watch over 
him as he sleeps. 

But to return to the harvest at 
which Tityrus now bends, rowing 
on with his flashing sickle among 
the corn, and sweltering under the 
‘eye of Pheebus.’ His brawny and 
conquering arm fells the ripe hollow 
corn-stalks by hundreds at a sweep. 
Before him it is a blooming garden, 
behind him it is a desolate wilderness. 
In front of him the springy stalks 
rock and sway like courtiers before 
their lord and master the wind, 
while at his back the dead corn mo- 
tionless lies in bound bundles on the 
sharp bristly stubble ; and with that 
citizenship of corn fall also whole 
generations of floral parasites; of 
black-cored crimson poppies, and 
star-shaped blue corn flowers, and 
myriads of ignobler blossoms, sweet 

- or scentless ; and behind the reapers 
come the women to gather and to 
bind, and after the women, the great 
groaning waggon to carry off all to 
the stack. 

_ And now that the waggons, mov- 
ing mountains of corn, begin to 
grind and crush along the lanes 
where the dust is soft and white as 
flour, and the hedges drag from the 
waggons, as they pass, toll, in the 
shape of stray ears of corn, that will 
dangle on them like trophies for 
months to come, there suddenly 
enters the village in the direction of 
Farmer Debenham’s a black mon- 
ster on wheels, as wonderful to 
Teasleborough as the treacherous 
wooden horse was to Troy, but 
much less harmful. . It is the steam 
threshing machine from Buy- 
borough, shrouded as if it was cold, 
or afraid of the weather, in black 
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wrappings of waterproof tarpaulin, 
and attended like Juggernaut by 
high priests in the shape of grimy 
Cyclopean men, who are more like 
stokers on board a war-steamer than 
country labourers, and are keener 
workers and more lithe and nimble 
than old Tityrus, and know how to 
rule that airy monster, Steam, and 
to make him do their pleasure. 

In half an hour you will hear its 
steam whistle screeching from the 
farmyard to the labourers in the far 
fields, and telling them spitefully to 
make haste and send some one, for 
he wants help, and is hungry to get 
to work; and day and night that 
untiring spirit of fire and air, 
vomiting black smoke, will be at 
work threshing the new corn for the 
market. Day after day I shall see 
those broad, black leather bands 
running upon the wheels, and the 
iron arms with the thousand 
‘ Brownie’ power, accomplishing 
their allotted work to aid their po- 
tent master—man. I shall hear it 
screaming for help before the sun is 
well up, and I shall hear it choking 
forth its black, solid-looking vapour 
long after the stars are out. But 
breathe on, brave old Cyclops, for 
there are no short-sighted Luddites 
to break thee to pieces now. 

And now, when the sickles have 
been some days at work clashing 
down the rolling golden corn, and 
when for days there has been an 
endless procession of laden waggons 
down Farmer Debenham’s lane, as 
in a final tableau to a long festival 
of Peace and Plenty, the time 
comes for the gleaners, and they 
appear uncalled, pell-mell, like im- 
promptu actors in a pretty episode 
of the great Harvest Idyll. Down 
the long lanes which a moment ago 
were silent and lonely, save where 
the blackbird shot across like a 
weaver’s black shuttle, or where the 
gay and thoughtless white butterfly 
sailed down, to be pounced on by 
a dozen watchful birds, come pour- 
ing the gleaners—old women, young 
women, and children—in all varieties 
of country costume, the boy chil- 
dren in felt hats of every shape and 
colour, and the girl children hooded 
up in ungainly sun-bonnets with 
‘ curtains’ big as capes. Blessings 
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on their little red cushions of cheeks, 
and their healthy large blue and 
brown eyes—eager for the prize! 
They rush in through the swinging 
gate with shouts of glee, and scat- 
ter themselves like skirmishers over 
the stubble, talking, laughing, gab- 
bling, singing, not modest and quiet 
as Ruth, the Eve of them all, but still 
happy and merry as children should 
be. Theolder people meanwhile turn 
more painfully to the labour, ‘and 
gather slower and more heedfully. 

I shall see them at night return- 
ing in the twilight with great, brist- 
ling bundles pluming out upon their 
heads, and hear them go singing and 
chattering merrily past Farmer De- 
benham’s—some families with corn 
enough to make a month or two’s 
bread. 

Hallo! bang—bang—what does 
that sudden burst of fire-arms mean? 
Is the village of Teasleborough at- 
tacked by the French, or has a civil 
war broken out? Nothing of the kind. 
That is Colonel Hanger out after 
the partridges with all his keepers 
and beaters and pointers. They are 
out on the slope there by the fir- 
trees in the standing barley. There 
is a rattling fire now as if a regi- 
ment was firing. It is, however, only 
the Colonel, who has ready-loaded 
guns handed to him one after the 
other, and who, what with breech- 
loaders and wire cartridges, is able 
to fire about once a minute, when 
he is in full butchery, and the 
game is thicker than usual. An 
hour or two hence if you were to go 
round the edge of the covert you 
would see the keepers wheeling by 
barrowloads of birds, and boys 
bending under the weight of rab- 
bits; to-morrow a light spring cart 
will start from the Park Lodge for 
Buyborough laden with game—for 
there is none of the foolish old 
spendthrift liberality about Colonel 
Hanger, and these battues serve to 
pay his keepers, feed his deer, and 
clear him of small outlying ex- 
penses for months to come. 

There are, indeed, censorious 
ple in the neighbourhood with little 
game of their own, and rather a 
friendly feeling to foxes and h- 
ers—poor hungry people, who all 
this exuberance of game cannot 
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tempt to crime—who say that the 
Colonel should fix a proper poulter- 
er’s sign-board over his park gute; 
but this is all malice and envy no 
doubt. 

But to return to the harvest. 
There is nothing I enjoy more than 
leaving the snorting and pufling 
threshing-machine that has quite 
superseded the long winter labours 
of the old times, or leaving the 
breast-high corn and the sturdy 
reapers, and getting views of the 
harvesters from far-distant perspec- 
tive points, from whence the men 
seem mere white specks, the brim- 
ming waggons little toy carts, and 
the gleaning children, little creatures 
no larger than mice. 

Sometimes I go a good mile off, 
up the lanes and away over the 
springy turf of the downs, breezy 
and solitary, to some high knoll 
where I can survey Farmer Deben- 
ham’s labours as if I was some bene- 
volent guardian angel of the harvest. 
The air is so exquisitely clear and 
vibratory that even to this distance 
it carries me soft, drowsy tink- 
ling of sheep bells, the occasional 
busy jar and jangle of the harvest 
waggons and their horses’ harness, 
and now and then the cheery cry of 
some directing waggoner ; even from 
here, too, I can see Farmer Deben- 
ham’s fiery white pony darting about 
like an unfixed star. 

And often forgetting for a moment 
Farmer Debenham and the golden 
spoils of his wheaten California, my 
eye roves over the great oramic 
map of Downshire that, from here, I 
can see spread before me. It is 
beautiful, both in the wavy lines of 
its form and in the subtle colours 
with which those lines have been 
filled up. From the yellow squares 
of stubble, and the pasture-like little 
green carpets, and the brown-striped 
fallows, and the little wheat-stacks 
like tin-baked loaves, and the long 
battalions of firs, like masses of ad- 
vancing enemy occupying every 
height, that swift traveller, my eye, 
strikes on at once to the furthest 
horizon, where slope after slope of 
blue down and hill, rolling like 
a here crowned with trees, 

ere running into broad bastion 
shoulders and long blue promon- 
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tories, growing at last of a softer, 
dimmer, and more ethereal azure, 
melt away at last into a long blue 
filmy line, which might pass with 
me for a bar of cloud did I not know 
it was one of those long ranges of 
hills that, rising from the Down- 
shire plains, look towards the great 
ocean that girdles England. 

And now let us suppose that the 
long pleasant weeks of harvest-tide, 
with all their hope and promise of 
wealth and plenty, have passed— 
plucked from us, leaf after leaf, by 
‘Time, the great gleaner. Field after 
field has been mowed down, and the 
grain tossed into the waggons. To the 
rolling splendour of the golden 
ocean, from whose waves the larks 
kept rising, ‘making the sky one 
universal hymn,’ and to tides of 
flowers, has succeeded the lonely 
barrenness of the after harvest-time, 
as old age and winter succeed to 
youth and spring. The red berries 
spot every hedge; autumn begins to 

. breathe a cold death upon all things; 
nature prepares for her winter’s 
trance and for her frail shroud of 
snow; the trees wait silently for 
their doom, and don their golden 
grave-clothes; the birds are hushed ; 
the flowers droop; the icy sword of 
the cruel conqueror, Winter, will 
soon smite its victims. 

But I must not forget the grand 
rural tableau, the saturnalia with 

-which our harvest at Teaslebury 
concludes; that is, the harvest- 
home in Farmer Debenham’s barn. 
It begins the evening of the day 
that the last load comes quivering 
in, with the pitchfork of the last 
field-hand stuck into it, and a bunch 
of rosy shouting gleaners’ children 
romping on the top of it. The 
horses are untackled — ‘ Punch,’ 
‘Sober,’ ‘ Diamond,’ and ‘ Partridge’ 
—and taken to their cosy stalls; 
the threshing-machine dies out with 
a parting screech, and the stokers 
go down to the brook to wash their 
grimy hands. The massy barn- 
doors are thrown hospitably open ; 
the sickles are again bandaged up 
as if they had cut themselves; the 
waggons, stolid and faithful, their 
duty done, are moored felloe-deep in 
nettles in some dry dock out by the 
cart-shed. 


In the mean time inside Farmer De- 
benham’s house there is a great stir 
of preparation. Beer is running into 
jugsasif there was a river of ale flow- 
ing somewhere at the back of Teasle- 
borough; cheeses are flying apart 
under the persuasive argument of 
broad knives into savoury sections ; 
loaves are trundling about and being 
tossed about like ill-made foot-balls. 
Now Farmer Debenham is serving 
out bacon from a flitch rather larger 
than a cocoa-nut fibre door-mat, and 
of about the same colour. Richard, 
Robert, and Charles Debenham—who 
have just come in from selling a 
load of new wheat at Buyborough 
market—are hurrying about, red in 
the face with good-humoured anxi- 
ety, to collect chairs and benches 
for the guests in the barn. Robert, 
the dark-eyed, good-looking one, is 
specially active in the good work, as 
he will be equally in the dancing an 
hour or two hence. As for the 
reapers, they are positively as silent 
and stupid as the best-dressed 
people waiting for dinner to be 
anriounced could be. The frank 
fun, the jovial sincerity, the blunt 
rebukes of the harvest-field are all 
gone. At present the result of so 
many people meeting solemnly for 
prearranged amusement is unsatis- 
factory and slightly funereal. 

‘But, lor’, they’ll wake up pre- 
sently,’ says Robert, with the bold 
faith that past experience alone can 
give; and, meantime, the eating 
and drinking begin with a good, short, 
old-fashioned prayer said by Farm- 
er Debenham reverently and with 
his hat off: and says his wife to me, 
‘ Master (that’s what I always call 
him, you know, sir) should be 
grateful if any man ever was; for 
God has been very good to him, and 
rewarded his industry, and given 
him three as fine sons as any in all 
Downshire.’ 

The supper commences with 
that intense quietude and absorp- 
tion common to rural suppers 
among men with whom food is a 
serious question. But the food once 
gone—vanished—every tongue is 
loosed, and the very Babel-builders 
could not have been more conflict- 
ingly garrulous. At last a sturdy 
bull-necked man, with a hearty face 
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as much worn by weather as the 
figure-head of Captain Cook’s vessel 
of discovery, gets up and roars out 
the song of, ‘ Don’t rob a poor man 
of his beer ;’ a species of dishonesty 
which there was every appearance 
of the singer having that day, at 
least, most successfully resisted. 

That song thawed all the ice. A 
spring time of song now budded 
forth. There are chorus songs about 
‘Trolling the bowl,’ the chorus beaten 
by beer-mugs on the long plank 
tables. In the very teeth of Colonel 
Hanger’s stalwart petty tyrant—the 
head gamekeeper, Burgess — the 
capital old melody of 


‘Oh! it’s my delight on a shiny night, 
In the season of the year,’ 


is sung with what the ‘ Buyborough 
Unindependent’ will call, with true 
penny-a-lining euphuism, ‘raptu- 
rous applause.’ 

Suddenly a sort of divine enthu- 
siasm seizes Robert Debenham: he 
runs and stops an ambitious young 
musical parish clerk with a voice like 
a bull with a cold, drags the tables 
apart, and begins a hornpipe furious, 
fast, and madly exhilarating to the 
tune of a flute, slily drawn from the 
pocket of Mr. Richard Debenham. 
Instantly, as if a tarantula had bit- 
ten those grave husbandmen, every 
one sets to dancing the old tiring-out, 
clumsy, yet honest national dance, 
which is rather an assertion of fun 
and vigour than of art or grace. 
Countless candles are lit, and the 
night is danced out to the cadence 
of multitudinous feet. 
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But pleasures, like sorrows, come 
to an end at last. I leave an hour 
before midnight after hearty hand- 
shakings from all the Debenhams, 
and home to my friend the 
rector’s house. How soft the white 
dust in the lane is to one’s ‘ poor 
feet’ after the hours of dancing. 
The stars are sparkling over my 
head in the frosty air. I hear the 
newly-arrived rats bustling about 
in Farmer Debenham’s new wheat- 
stacks that are still loose and un- 
settled, and have no thatching on 
them. A rabbit tumbles across 
the road before me. 

The click of the latch of my gar- 
den-gate sounds quite startingly in 
the dead silence of all but midnight. 
I knock at the hall-door ; the chain 
is dropped, the bolts jerked back, 
and I am in my castle. 

I turn into bed, and dream of a 
land of perpetual harvests, where 
the whole country is traversed and 
charged over by Farmer Deben- 
ham’s fiery white pony. I am 
awoke at daybreak by the thrush 
on the elm-tree bough at my win- 
dow, and the first thing I see, grind- 
ing over the little grey stone bridge 
that spans Teasleborough brook, is 
a load of Farmer Debenham’s new 
wheat going to Buyborough : for it is 
market-day ; and three hours hence 
that active little man will, I know, 
be in the corn-market of that 
strongly conservative town, dipping 
his hand into corn-sacks, tossing up 
handfuls of wheat, and puffing off 
the light grains as they rise dustily 
into the air. 
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PHILIP MORTON: 


“THE STORY OF A WIFE'S SECRET, A HUSBAND’S TRUST, AND A FRIEND'S 
STRATEGY, 


By THe Avrnor or ‘THE HovseE IN PIccApDILy.’ 


CHAPTER X. 
HORACE GREVILLE’S LAST STAKE. 


Horacr GREVILLE removed his pre- 
sence from Morton’s house; and 
now and at once it became the para- 
dise he had vaunted it. He had 
kept his word for once: he had 
gone away, back to his old London 
chambers, a day or two after Captain 
Forrester - Thwaites had silently 
handed him the money in an enve- 
lope containing the assurance that 
it was with him, Captain Forrester- 
Thwaites, and not with Mrs. Mor- 
ton, that Mr. Greville had to deal. 
Horace took the assurance coolly 


enough, and replied at once verbally 
to the effect that he did not care 
much for the change if Captain 
Forrester-Thwaites would be polite 
enough to keep his knowledge of 
the circumstances to himself; and 
on the latter promising this some- 
what savagely, Mr. Greville leisurely 
withdrew. 

Now, at last, Flora was supremely 
happy. ‘Some day or other,’ she 
thought, ‘ when I have a little child, 
perhaps, to make us even more to 
each other, and when years have 
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roved to Philip how heartily I love 
I will screw up my,courage 
and tell him about the foolish affair 
that might have cost me so much; 
but not now—not yet.’ 

Kate Elton came to stay with her 
soon; and the villa was felt by all 
parties to be dangerous ground for 
Charlie. ‘Coming here makes him 
so wretched, poor fellow, now Kate 
is with us,’ Flora said plaintively to 
her husband one day while they 
stood watching the forms of Miss 
Elton and Captain Forrester - 
Thwaites passing to and fro upon 
the lawn. 

‘I rather think it’s the going 
away makes him wretched,’ Philip 
replied. ‘It’s a great shame that it 
should be so; and that poor little 
wife—she is a nuisance, Flo, but 
she’s his wife for all that—of his ill 
at home all the time. I hardly 
know what to say to it. I think 
she began, hoping to wring his 
heart just a little out of revenge for 
his having so wrung hers of old; 
but I fancy now it has ended in her 
having an attack of the old com- 
plaint. I am sorry for her.’ 

‘Oh, Philip! she told me this 
morning—and I assure you she said 
it so earnestly, that she must have 


meant it—that she never in con-’ 


versing with him loses sight for 
one instant of the fact of his having 
a wife.’ 

‘I dare say not, and of hating her 
vigorously for being his wife.’ 

* He shall not come so much while 
Kate is with me,’ said Flora, gravely. 
But a few days after she forgot her 
precautionary measures, and took 
Kate up to the house of her sister- 
in-law in consequence of a telegram 
she had received, conveying to her 
the intelligence that there was an 
heir to the name and estates of For- 
rester-Thwaites, and that the r 
harmless lady whom none of 
loved, lay in danger. 

Morton took Kate up with 
her, for she knew that her sister 
could not be grieved by her pre- 
sence now, as she would not hear of 
it, and Kate would be a comfort and 
companion for herself should she 
have to remain, as she intended 
doing if Eliza appeared ill enough 
to claim this attention from the only 


available member of her husband’s 
family. Besides all this, Kate had 
a strong desire to see Charlie’s son; 
and as they could not reasonably 
expect the poor little creature to 
live, the present was the only chance 
on which she could count. Accord- 
ingly, Kate went up to town with 
her friend, and found herself for the 
first time a guest in Ais house. 

Hot tears —— from her eyes 
on the hapless baby’s face, when 
on her going up to the anteroom, 
and peering into the darkened cham- 
ber beyond, the nurse had come for- 
ward and placed the little bundle 
in her arms. Yet he was not a 
baby to encourage sentiment in any 
way; he was too tiny and too ugly. 
But the words the nurse had used, 
had made those tears well up and 
fall: ‘ Ah, poor lamb, he’ll be mother- 
less before long,’ she had said; and 
at those words, glancing rapidly back 
over the few short months of what 
she felt could not have been happy 
married life, Kate Elton shed tears 
for the young dying woman on 
whom, if this child continued to 
exist, a gleam of light might now 
have fallen. She did not venture to 
ask herself whether she had ever 
cost Mrs. Forrester-Thwaites a pang; 
but as she stood there, with the poor 
little wailing son of the man she 
loved in her arms, she hoped and 
prayed that the mother and wife 
might live—she pitied her so pro- 
foundly. Eliza was not at all one 
whom she had expected would re- 
pay the hatred she had lavishly 

towed upon her by dying and 
thus heaping coals of fire on her 
head. She had pictured her flou- 
rishing in health, vulgarity, and 
happiness of the mild domestic 
order long years after she—Kate 
herself—should have gone to an 
untimely grave. But this sudden 
serious illness which might, which 
would, probably, end so fatally, 
threw those softening shades around 
her, added those tender touches 
which no woman can resist. So 
Kate wept heartily over the child 
in sincere pitying sorrow and sym- 
pathy for the mother. 

Hours passed, and then Flora 
came quickly out of the darkened 
chamber with the checked, hushed 
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look in her face that shows the 
solemn end to be near. ‘Call my 
brother, call your master at once, 
at once,’ she said hurriedly to the 
servant, and Kate did not venture to 
ask ‘whatfor.’ He came up directly 
and stopped without s ing for a 
moment before the child Kate Elton 
still held. As he raised his head she 
caught his eyes, and read there that 
he, too, was thinking painfully over 
the last unhappy months, and then 
he passed out of her sight and into 
the darkened room. 

‘Oh, I have no business here, I 
have no business here; it was un- 
feeling of me to come,’ she thought, 
bitterly, as the clock hands crept 
slowly round and marked nearly 
another hour since Charles Forrester 
had through to the side of his 
dying wife; ‘ What will he think of 
me for coming now ?” 

The subdued light, the silence, the 
solitude, all combined to render the 
atmosphere around her dreamy and 
unreal ; she began to hope—so over- 
excited was she—that it might all 
prove untrue; but the baby at this 
juncture wailed forth a little sorrow- 
ful note, and she knew in a moment 
that it was all tangible enough. 

‘Come away, Kate,’ said Flora, 
shortly after this, following her 
brother, who did not, however, re- 
main for a moment, into the room 
where Kate still sat miserably ; 
_‘ Come away, Kate,now.’ Flora had 
“tears in her eyes, but Kate did not 
ask for any information until they 
had left the house and were on their 
way home; then she said, very tre- 
mulously, ‘Flora, I need not ask 
anything; I saw by Charles’ s—by 
your brother’s agitation, that it-——’ 

‘Was all over,’ said Mrs. Morton, 
seriously. ‘ Yes, she added ; ‘Charles 
never loved his wife, poor ‘boy ; but 
for a time he will fool it t as acutely 
as if he had done so; he will be so 
sorry for—many things 

The sun shone with no small 
degree of extra brightness and 
warmth on the morning of that 
maddest, merriest day of the year 
for London and all the country 
round—the time-honoured, never- 
palling Derby day. Ministers and 
minstrels, baronets, beggars, and 
the rest of the not-to-be enumerated 
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motley throng who crowd thither 
yearly with a pertinacious constancy 
worthy of the cause, had rarely been 
blessed with a finer one than was 
this special day which was to wit- 
ness the making or marring of the 
fortunes of the owner of Saint Kevin. 
The humours of the day, the ‘ road,’ 
the ‘course,’ have been sketched 
and chronicled so often and so well, 
that the subject should not be 
approached in these pages could I 
satisfactorily settle Horace Greville 
without doing so. As I cannot, how- 
ever, hope to achieve this without 
further allusion to Saint Kevin, I shall 
venture humbly to tread in a desul- 
tory manner that path which has 
been so well worn heretofore. There 
had been a family gathering for 
some days previously at the Mor- 
tons’ house. The whole of the For- 
resters had assembled there on the 
occasion of the funeral. Even the 
young widower himself had come 
down; but whether he felt conscious 
that he was not grief-stricken in the 
orthodox manner, or whether he was 
too grief-stricken for ordinary social 
family soothings to console him, I 
cannot take upon myself to declare ; 
at any rate, his visit-had been but of 
short duration, and he had returned 
to his desolate hearth. But the 
dean was there, and Mrs. Forrester, 
wearing mourning garbs of the deep- 
est, and mourning faces of the most 
proper description for their deceased 
daughter-in-law. The match had 
been one of Mrs. Forrester’s own 
making; and, it must be confessed, 
that in the eyes of the world at large, 
it had answered very well. ‘They 
had lived together happily enough,’ 
said their acquaintances, ‘ while it 
lasted’—the ‘ it’ alluded to was Eliza’s 
life, and now she had died and left 
him a large property and a son—the 
last item being, of course, one ex- 
tremely to be desired by men of 
large property. True, the son in 
question was a sickly little puny bit 
of humanity, but he might get 
stronger; and in the mean time the 
property was a very real and tan- 
gible solace. So said the world at 
large: it was not known what 
months of harrowing mortification 
those months of matrimony had 
been to the husband who felt that 
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he must be despicable in the eyes of 
the only woman in the world whose 
opinion weighed with him ; for had he 
not sold himself formoney? It was 
not known to the world the agony 
that poor woman suffered who knew 
that the husband she had sworn to 
love, honour, and obey, and whom 
she did (pity her!) love and honour 
deeply, and would have obeyed 
cringingly had he ever exacted obe- 
dience from her—who knew well 
that he disliked, despised, loathed 
her; and, bitterest cup of all, that he 
most fondly loved another. All this 
was not known to the world at large ; 
for though Eliza Thwaites had not 
the ease and reticence of breeding, 
she had the true, womanly, negative 
merit of suffering in silence. 

But it was known to a few; and 
he felt remorsefully—now that death 
had stepped in and been kind—that 
it was known. He felt a certain 
sorrow for much that was past, and 
not to be recalled now. Not that 
he had been harsh or unkind: he 
had simply been an icily indifferent 
husband; and this, he knew, had 
wrung her woman’s heart and 
crushed her woman’s soul far more 
than gusty fits of unkindness would 
have done. Now she was gone, he 
felt sorry for it, and he feared that, 
if he let this sorrow appear, those 
who had ‘ known it all,’ his sister 
and Philip, and—ah! sti// the thought 
of that old love would obtrude— 
Kate, would accuse him in their 
hearts of affecting conjugal grief. So 
he went home to the heavily magni- 
ficent mansion that the poor heiress 
had taken in the first flush of her 
prosperity, and to his little son, who 
was battling hard for life in his small 
instinctive way. 

Philip Morton had expressed to 
his wife a sincere hope that nothing 
had been allowed to appear in her 
manner that could in any way have 
given Greville to understand that 
his absence would be, to say the 
least of it, a desirable thing. He 
had been surprised at his friend’s 
abrupt departure; which was, to 
speak the truth, perhaps a little 
more abrupt than was quite consis- 
tent with that good taste which 
habitually marked Mr. Greville’s 
proceedings. He had been more 
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surprised when \his invitation to 
Horace for the latter to accompany 
him and his wife to the Derby had 
been decidedly refused ; and now his 
suspicion that Flora had allowed 
her aversion to appear to the object 
of it, was strengthened by the fact 
of Greville volunteering to go with 
him to the Derby when it became 
known that the family bereavement 
would keep Mrs. Morton at home. 

Greville came early to breakfast, 
and Philip marked with annoyance 
that his wife’s cheek flushed when 
this man, whom of all those he had 
met in England he liked the best, 
came into the room. It was clear 
enough to him that Flora had been 
wanting in courtesy to his friend. 
It never once occurred to him as 
being within the widest limits of 
probability that Horace had been 
wanting in courtesy to his wife; for 
Horace Greville could be rarely 
fascinating when it so pleased him, 
and it Aad pleased him with respect 
to Philip Morton. 

Mrs. Forrester had elected to be 
severe and stately about Philip going 
to the ‘horrid races so soon after 
the death of his sister;’ she had 
grown to regard it more leniently 
when it appeared inevitable; but 
she was still pained that he should 
be going in a drag, and with Horace 
Greville. Philip had listened to all 
her objections with a patience that 
endeared him to his wife, who, with 
him, did not feel the claims of rela- 
tionship so oppressively; but her 
sympathies and sentiments veered 
round to her mother’s point of view 
when the day and hour came, and 
brought Horace Greville. 

Miss Elton was still Flora’s guest; 
and on principle, Mrs. Forrester had 
determinately regarded her as being 
necessarily antagonistically disposed 
towards the cause of order and de- 
cency, and the respectful memory of 
Eliza Thwaites. For Kate, on its 
being asked, had expressed her opi- 
nion very decidedly about Philip’s 
going. She did not see, she said, 
why he should deprive himself of 
‘the Derby’ because there had been a 
death in his wife’s family a fortnight 
before ; it would beexceptionally defe- 
rential treatment of a com tively 
remote connection if he did., Kate 
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spoke exactly as she felt—which was 
not well,as Mrs. Forrester-Thwaites 
had hated her—she thought it would 
have been the merest mockery of 
woe; and, for all that she knew the 
worst motives would be attributed 
to her for being so outspoken, she 
would say what she felt and thought. 

The dean was in an unpleasant 
position: he had been grateful to 
Miss Thwaites for relieving him of 
the care and charge of an extrava- 
gant son, but for the lady herself he 
had never had the warmest feelings 
of paternal affection. He dared not 
openly disagree with his wife’s sen- 
timents; and he did not in his heart 
think Kate Elton wrong—he was 
rather fond of Kate, in fact, and 
knew she had been very badly 
treated; however, he hedged his 
opinions cleverly, and offended no 
one—which was all he asked for 
in life. 

Gayest of the gay, happiest of the 
happy that day was Sir Ulric Lyster. 
What to him was it whether Saint 
Kevin lost or not; had he not cleared 
himself? What to him was Kate 
Elton’s somewhat scornful refusal of 
the offer of his hand now ?—he had 
shed maudlin tears about it at his 
club six weeks before—was not Carry 
Gambier ‘ready, aye, ready;’ and 
wasn’t she more dashing and a better 
style of girl, and a wittier, and one 
altogether that would do more credit 

_to a fellow and a fellow’s mail-phae- 
ton than little Kate Elton? He was 
in riotous spirits as he lounged over 
into Lady St. Clair’s carriage, in 
which sat beside the pretty Fairy 
Queen, for whom Philip’s heart had 
once beat faster than was well, Miss 
Gambier, who had promised soon to 
be Lady Lyster, and who meant to 
keep her promise, unless anything 
better turned up in the interim, 
which wasn’t likely. His joy re- 
ceived a slight check when Saint Ke- 
vin appeared, looking—yes, the truth 
was hard to bear—better than any 
horse on the course. He groaned 
in spirit as he heard the bets that 
were offered and taken, and he knew 
in sadness of heart that the owner of 
Saint Kevin would make his fortune 
that day. 

Immediately before the start, 
Horace Greville, Morton, and Ber- 
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ners came up to this carriage, which, 
it must be confessed, contained some 
of the prettiest women on . the 
ground. 

‘ Are you much interested in any 
particular horse?’ asked Lady St. 
Clair of Philip. 

* Yes,’ he told her, ‘in that bay,’ 
indicating Saint Kevin. 

* And you, Mr. Greville ?’ 

Horace shrugged his shoulders: 
‘ No, Lady St. Clair; we poor 
hangers-on of the fashionable world 
can’t afford such luxuries; our in- 
stincts, not our interests, lead us 
here.’ 

‘You look very pale, then,’ she 
said frankly; ‘I thought you might 
have heaps of money on the— 
“event” do they call it?’ 

‘Will you bet with me, Mr. Gre- 
ville?’ asked Miss Gambier. ‘ What 
side shall I take, Ulric ?—shall I bet 
on Saint Kevin or against him ?—on 
“one” or “against ” the favourite?’ 

‘ Bet on Saint Kevin,’ said Sir Ulric, 
rather plaintively ; ‘I do believe that 
horse will do wonders.’ 

* You’ll hardly be inclined to lay 
against him, will you, Greville?’ 
asked Berners meaningly. 

‘Oh, to the extent of some dozen 
pairs of gloves, and to oblige Miss 
Gambier, certainly,’ replied Greville, 
bowing towards the lady with flat- 
tering emphasis. 

‘Mr. Greville, I believe your “ in- 
terests” as well as your “ instincts” 
brought you here to-day,’ remarked 
little Lady St. Clair when the horses 
had started. She prided herself on 
reading countenances cleverly and 
correctly, and certainly ‘anxiety’ 
was legibly written upon Horace 
Greville’s. 

Greville really had intended to re- 
form and lead a new life, if luck 
would only befriend him this once ; 
the trusting, noble confidence Philip 
Morton had shown in him, had 
touched him, perhaps, even more 
than he had been himself aware. 

Philip Morton’s wife had aided 
him in making this last effort after 
fortune—nay, respectability. True, 
she had done it in fear and under 
dread of him, but he was grateful to 
her, and meant to repay her the 
money, and as much of the kindness 
as he could by giving ber his word 
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of honour as a gentleman never to 
repeat his dastardly threat. No 
wonder he looked pale, anxious, dis- 
traught; no wonder his breath came 
and went quickly, and the surging 
earth fell away from under his feet, 
and cold drops of agony appeared 
upon his brow, for the race was run, 
and Saint Kevin was—nowhere. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE IDOL TOPPLES. 

The afternoon was oppressively 
warm ; the atmosphere of the 
drawing-room, where they were all 
sitting, was close and sleepy; the 
day had been very long without 
Philip, to tell the truth. Flora was 
glad the Derby only came once a 


year. 

' ‘I think I shall go out in the 
shady part of the shrubbery, Kate,’ 
she said, about four o’clock. ‘ Will 
you come?” 

‘No,’ Kate said; she rather 
thought she wouldn’t—at least not 
yet; she might come out presently, 
when the sun was a little lower. So 
Flora went out alone. 

She looked very lovely sauntering 
along under the trees; her little 
white hat cast pearly shades on her 
delicately clear, fair face, for the 
brim was drooping, and rather wide. 
There was a serious look on the 
broad brow and on the full sweet 
lips; and the frank, proud blue eyes 
were bent stedfastly upon the 
ground, heedless of all around her. 
She“ was thinking deeply as she 
oved along—thinking of her hus- 


How she wished she had not made 
this trifle a thing of magnitude by 
keeping it from him—keeping it a 
secret from her husband—from her 
dear,’ noble, honest-hearted, loyal 
Philip, who scorned and loathed de- 
ception of any kind! She blushed 
warmly as she reflected on her weak- 
ness; she grew pale as she thought 
that perchance he might hear of 
it from Greville himself, and then 
what would he think of her ?—how 
unworthy would she appear for ever 
after in his eyes! Oh, for courage to 
tell him!—she would—yes, she would 
do it to-night. What could Gre- 


ville have wanted the money for? 
‘I wish I had never seen him, the 
bad, bad man!’ she said to herself, 
half aloud, and then she started back 
with a faint shriek; for there, right 
in her path, stood Horace Greville 
—or his ghost—for she had never 
seen the man himself so deadly pale. 

But she scarcely thought of him a 
moment. ‘ Something has happened 
to Philip ?—tell me! Why won't you 
tell me?’ she cried, springing to his 
side. 

He rapidly reassured her. 

‘Nothing, on my word—my ho- 
nour. Ah, Mrs. Morton, you have 
cause to doubt both; but nothing, 
on my life, has happened to your 
husband. He is well, happy, and 
will be home with you to-night. 
Were it otherwise, I should not dare 
to face you. No, no; I have only 
come to say good- bye for ev er, Fiara, 
and God bless you.’ 

He took hold of her hand—she 
allowed him to take it in her sheer 
amazement—and kissed it, not with 
the passionate warmth of a lover, 
not with the easy grace of fashion- 
able, insolent friendship, but as a 
man not altogether bad would kiss 
the last pure, good thing he might 
ever hope to touch. 

* Do not say I have been here, Mrs. 
Morton. I have risked not a little 
for the chance of seeing you once 
more; but I could not have gone 
away without saying, “ Thank you, 
and God bless you!”’ 

He dropped her hand now, and 
walked away hurriedly; but when 
he reached the turning which would 
take him out of her sight he paused, 
and, looking back, lifted his hat in 
last farewell. The sun, straggling 
through the leafy boughs, fell upon 
a face white, haggard, and pain-lined 
for a moment, and thus Flora looked 
her last upon Horace Greville ; then 
he moved on, and passed out of her 
sight. 

‘ What has he done—what has he 
done? she murmured, in an agony. 
‘Another secret to keep from Philip. 
Oh, I must tell him—I must, I 
must.’ But she did not, when the 
opportunity was given her. Still 
weak, she hesitated, reflecting that 
to tell him this would probably in- 
volve telling him all. 
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Philip came home that night safe 
and well, but not happy. ‘A most 
extraordinary and painful thing,’ he 
told Flora, had occurred. ‘ Horace 
Greville is accused openly of all 
sorts of things that you can’t under- 
stand, my darling; and, poor fellow, 
poor fellow, I suppose he knew what 
was coming, and couldn’t face it; 
for no one has seen anything of him 
since the race, when it came out 
that a horse, that had been thought 
a good deal of all along, but that did 
not even win a place, belonged to 
him.’ 

Flora could only say, ‘Oh, in- 
deed ;’ and Philip, who would have 
sacrificed half his fortune, or the 
whole of it, for that matter, to clear 
the character of the man he believed 
in, and liked, from this stain that 
had fallen upon it, felt annoyed that 
in this one thing Flora’s sympathy 
should fail him. 

‘Has he ever done anything to 
annoy you, Flora?’ he asked, gravely 
—anything that would warrant 
your invariable coldness and indif- 
ference to him, and about him, in 
disregard of his claims as my friend 
on you as my wife?’ 

‘What should he have done, Phi- 
lip?’ she answered, evasively. ‘I 
have an idea—a general idea—that 
he is not worthy of the warm feel- 
ings you lavish on him; that’s all.’ 

Was that all? How she scorned 

_herself as she said it—how her heart 
ached for that she, Philip Morton’s 
wife, should be such a coward? 
Philip Morton sat silent and thought- 
ful for some time: he had almost for- 
gotten Flora’s coolness about Horace, 
in all-absorbing anxiety as regarded 
Horace himself. 

‘He should have told me—he 
should have confided in me,’ he mut- 
tered, after a time. 

‘Philip, said Flora, going up to 
him, and putting her arms around 
his neck, keeping her face turned 
away from him the while, ‘ Philip, if 
you could think Mr. Greville 
deceived you at all, how would you 
feel ?” 

‘I have no reason to think so, 
Flo. He has been rash, poor feilow 
—tash and unfortunate, and I can- 
not withdraw from him, on that ac- 
count, the warmest friendship I have 
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ever felt for any man. Were he my 
own brother, I could not feel more 
keenly any possible disgrace which 
may attach, though undeservedly, to 
the name of Horace Greville.’ 

*But how would you feel,’ she 
persisted, ‘if such a thing could be 
that you were deceived in him? 
Could you forgive—like him still ?’ 

‘Flora, he said, rather sternly, 
she thought, poor trembling woman 
that she was, ‘do you know me so 
little? I never suspect anybody, dar- 
ling, he added, more lightly—but 
oh! how the words cut home to her 
heart!—‘ but when J know myself 
deceived, everything is at an end.’ 

‘ Philip!’ she exclaimed, energeti- 
cally, ‘ you frighten me. Don’t say 
that—it sounds harsh, unforgiving 
—everything that is most unlike my 
husband.’ 

‘I dare say it does to a woman, 
my pet,’ he replied, ‘it being rather 
a feminine habit to fight and drink 
tea with one another alternately.’ 

She could give no outward sign, 
but mentally she was weight: Ten 
hands and biting the dust. 

‘Such a trifle as it was,’ she 
groaned, also mentally, ‘ and I have 
made it, by concealment, so grave a 
fault 

That Philip Morton sought far and 
near for tidings of his friend’s fate I 
need not say. He was not one to 
give the hand of fellowship to a man 
one day, and forget his existence the 
next. He inserted wonderful ad- 
vertisements, framed cleverly to 
catch Greville’s eye, and appeal 
to his intelligence alone, and 
they were of none effect. Whether 
that gentleman saw them not, or 
whether he saw them and looked 
upon them as traps alluringly baited 
by the enemy, did not appear; but 
time rolled on, and no Horace Gre- 
ville responded in any way. He 
tried quietly to trace him, but the 
track ended where it began—by the 
side of Lady St. Clair’s carriage on 
the Derby-day ; and so, after a pe- 
riod, he was fain to give up the 
search in soreness of heart and 
anxiety of spirits. And through it 
all Flora was a silent, unhappy—I 
allow it, deservedly unhappy—coward. 

Mrs. Forrester was great—nay, 
more grand on the subject of Horace 
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Greville’s defaleations, which were 
now ‘spoken of’ publicly enough. 
‘She had known him for what he 
was all along,’ she said, * a worth- 
less, idle, upstart puppy.’ The only 
one of Horace’s former lady friends 
who had a good word for him now 
that he was down—for Flora’s 
tongue was tied—was Kate Elton: 
she never lost an opportunity of re- 
cording her opinion that he ‘ wasn’t 
all bad.’ As to Lady Lyster, it was 
a marvel that her ladyship’s tongue 
should not have been blistered by 
the hot words she poured out about 
this man, for whom once, before 
that visit to Kempstowe, before she 
had grown so cynical and sharp, 
she would have sold her soul. All 
the feelings te had outraged long 
years before, when, after winning 
her, he had thrown her over with 
ill-concealed scorn, now flashed up 
into her face, and med her 
words, and made her add fuel to the 
flame of popular resentment that 
was seeking to devour him. And 
not only vindictive women, but 
grave, conscientious men spoke ill 
and bitterly of the outcast who had 
been an idol; and through it all, 
publicly and privately, in voice and 
heart, Philip Morton was loyal to 
his friend. 

That Greville had been faultily 
weak, he was ready to admit; that 
he had been aught that verged on 
the fraudulent or dishonest, he re- 
pudiated from his soul. And this 
came to be so well understood, that 
in all public assemblies when Philip 
Morton was present, the name of 
the man who had gone out from 
amongst them was not mentioned at 
all, or else mentioned with respect. 


CHAPTER XII. (AnD Last.) 


Philip Morton was acknowledged 
by all his friends to be the finest child 
of six months old that the sun had 
ever irradiated—of course I am al- 
luding to Philip Morton the younger. 
He had passed through the trials of 
early babyhood admirably, and had 
now arrived at the dignity of short 
frocks, kid im ibilities, denomi- 
nated ‘shoes’ by the initiated, and 
the widest sashes that money could 
procure. His little cousin dwindled 
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into nothing by his side—so said 
little Charlie’s aunt, who was, never- 
theless, very fond of the latter, but 
who was driven into making the 
remark by ‘ some most absurd com- 

ms’ which Kate would make 
between the two. ‘The scion of the 
house of Morton was a fine, tall, 
straight boy, with huge eyes ever 
laughing, and open mouth ever pro- 
vocative of damp kisses, and a won- 
derful power of chuckling. His 
cheeks were not like ‘ July peaches,’ 
for they were dark, smooth, firm, 
and polished as a berry; but he was 
gifted with many of the attractions 
so deliciously set forth by the au- 
thor of ‘Baby May.’ Little Charlie, 
on the contrary, who had quite out- 
grown his impish ugliness, was a 
pale, fair, small, clear creature—a 
sort of mixture of baby-and-water 
in texture. He had the large blue 
eyes of his father, and, judging from 
their expression and that of his al- 
ready pensive brow, he had already 
known more care and sorrow than 
had happily been the portion of: his 
sire. Such as he was, he was a 
great pet with everybody in general, 
and with Kate Elton in particular, 
though that lady still preserved the 
coldest and most reserved of de- 
meanours to his father. 

In truth, she had found it very 
hard to think with anything like 
charity of the brave dragoon’s con- 
duct to herself: he had been want- 
ing in everything—in honour, to a 
certain degree—in kindness—in con- 
sideration—and, worst want of all 
for a woman to get over, in pluck. 
He would be at her feet readily 
enough now, she knew, but she 
wanted to cure herself of caring for 
him, if she could. So she always 
iced her words and manner to him, 
and made it up by heaping caresses 
on his little son when he was ab- 
sent. 

She had, till that day when his 
mother’s avowal had crushed all the 
joys out of her life, and all the love 
out of her heart, believed in him so 
thoroughly ; she had so prayed that 
he might be worthy of aa she felt 
was no worthless love on her part; 
and he had failed miserably and 
contemptibly. She had vowed that 
love should henceforth be to her an 
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idle dream, and she tried hard to 
keep her unnatural vow. 

his being her desire, it was an 
unwise move on her part to come 
and stay so frequently as she did 
with his sister, thus keeping up a 
constant communication, if not with 
him, with his son; for the air of the 
heavy mansion in the fashionable 
square was considered unsuitable 
for little Charlie, so his aunt had 
carried him away for the better 
superintendence of his diet and 
modes of exercise. 

Whether her heart got softened 
again in time through thinking 
what a terrible thing it would be if 
he should ever give little Charlie a 
stern, horrible stepmother—a pic- 
ture Flora delighted in portraying 
vividly—or whether she was actu- 
ated by desires of revenge upon 
Mrs. Forrester, or whether, which 
is the more probable, she deemed it 
wiser to sacrifice a small bit of dig- 
nity to her yearning heart, I do not 
know. Certain it is, however, that 
one morning the pair, Charles and 
Kate, presented themselves before 
Flora, and made a communication 
to the same effect as Kate had made 
long ago weepingly in her bed-room 
at Kempstowe: they looked remark- 
ably sheepish, but far from un- 
happy. he 
‘After all, Flora, I believe it’s 
your doing, though I can hardly 
tell how,’ said Kate; ‘ but I have a 
general idea that such is the case.’ 

‘So have I,’ said Charles; ‘and, 
as I am very well satisfied to owe 
my present and future happiness, in 
a measure, to my sister, we will de- 
cide that it is so. Flora, you must 
let me repay you in my own way.’ 

‘Any way you please,’ she an- 
swered cheeriiy. ‘What do you 
propose to do? give my boy a 
golden rattle? for you know baby 
must be associated in all my re- 
wards.’ 


‘Not exactly that,’ he replied 
gravely; ‘but I shall now insist on 
making you happier than you are— 
ay, even against your will, perhaps, 
by clearing up that little cloud that 
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hangs—visible to you alone, but 
painfully visible to you, I know— 
between your husband and yourself 
on account of one who lives no 
longer.’ 

‘Oh, Charlie! Charlie!’ she cried, 
lifting up her hands in horror- 
stricken amazement, ‘how—where 
did he die?’ 

‘How, I do not know. I have 
heard of it from Paris—of fever, it 
is said. I am going now to Philip 
to tell him about it; and, Flo, don’t 
be frightened, dear, but I must tell 
him of the other affair.’ 

He left them on his mission; and 
she sat there with happy beaming 
Kate for an hour in silence nearly ; 
for she was frightened, horribly 
frightened, and anxious, and un- 
happy—of course she had deserved 
it all; but what she suffered during 
that hour would have been atone- 
ment for a graver fault than the 
poor girl had ever committed. At 
the end of that time she could bear 
it no longer, so she rose, and, taking 
her boy in her arms, she went into 
her husband’s room—into the little 
room that had been poor Horace 
Greville’s. Her brother passed her 
on the threshold, but she did not 
look at his reassuring face. Her 
husband sat at the table, his hand 
closed, and supporting his chin: he 
looked grave and cold, she thought ; 
and with a gasping sigh she held 
his child down to him as a mute 
intercessor, and faltered out, ‘ Philip, 
will you ever forgive me?’ 

‘My darling, my poor darling,’ 
was his quick response as he held 
both mother and child in no unfor- 
giving embrace. 

‘If he had been alive, what would 
you have said, Philip? 

‘ Horsewhipped him for frighten- 
ing you so.’ 

‘But as he is dead, Philip?’ she 
said, interrogatively. 

‘As he is dead, I would rather 
not talk about him, if you please, 
dear. See how you're holding the 
child, Flo: in your agitation you 
are utterly disregarding the comfort 
of Master Philip Morton.’ 





ON THE RIVER. 


IDE by side in our tiny skiff, 
Floated along by the tide, 
My love and I watched the fading light 
Of the summer eve die into the night, 
And the moon through her queendom glide. 


Floating along where flexile trees 
To the brink of the river had grown, 
And with drooping branches its waters brushed, 
As in mimic rapids they brawled and rushed 
O’er a fallen trunk, or a stone. 


Then I gazed by the chastened light 
In the light of my dear one’s eyes; 
But they met not mine in their calm repose, 
For a troubled gleam from their depths arose, 
And her smiles had vanished in sighs. 


Then she clung to my side, and told 
Those haunting fears on my breast: 
‘ Beneath these waters that ripple and play, 


The tangled weed and the darkaess stay, 
And the dead in its bosom rest. 


‘ Side by side we may float a while,— 
Calm waters and peaceful skies— 

Yet the waves of life, like this river, gleam 

But to merge our fate in the darker stream 
That under the surface lies.’ 


Then I raised the drooping face of my love 
Till the moonbeams fell on her brow— 

Till the gloomy shade of the trees on the shore, 

And the haze of the night she saw no more, 
Nor the treach’rous current below. 


And the light of a trusting heart came back 

To dwell in her radiant eyes,— 
Now her hand clasps mine as borne by the tide, 
Wherever it listeth, through life we glide, 

With our gaze on the changeless skies. 


L. 


C. 








The Lord Dundreary (the ‘ Veritable”) and Mr. Sothern at breakfast. 


DuNDREARY.—‘ Well, I’m vewy glad to hear it, Sothern, becauth, you thee, I weally began to fanthy 
you'd theen me thomewhere or other and “ gone in” for a doothed ill-natured gwosth cawickachaw. kt 
ithn’t a morthel like me of courth—but thome ot owah fellahs at the “ Wag” are thuch atheth th 
can’t thee it'th thimply a—a thort of thilly thatire on a thertain thort of thnobbith thwell, who apeth 
the Awistocwat—but who——you catch the ideaw ?’ 
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LORD DUNDREARY AT BRIGHTON, 


AND THE ‘ WIDDLE’ 


Dear Mr. Eprror, 
NE of the many popular delu- 
sions wespecting the Bwitish 
swell is the supposition that he leads 
an independent life—goes to bed 
when he likes—gets up when he 
likes—d-dwesses how he likes, and 

dines when he pleases. 

The public are gwossly deceived 
on this point. A weal swell is as 
m-much under authowity as a 
p-poor devil of a pwivate in the 
marines, a clerk in a Government 
office, or a f-fourth form boy at 
Eton. Now I come under the 
demon — demonima—(no — thtop— 
what is the word?) dom—denom— 
d-denomination—that’th it—I come 
under the d-denomination of a swell 
—(in-in fact—a howwid swell— 
some of my friends call me, but 
that’'th only their flattewy) and I 
assure you, Mr. Editor, a f-fellah in 
that capacity is so much westwained 
by rules of f-fashion—that he can 
scarcely call his eye-glath his own. 
A swell, I take it, is a fellah who 
t-takes care that he swells, as well as 
swells who swell as well as he 
(there’s thuch lot of thwelling in 
that thentence—ha ha—it’s what 

ou might c-call a busting definition). 
t I mean is, that a f-fellah is 
obliged to do certain things at cer- 
tain times of the year whether he 
likes ‘em or no. For instance, in 
the season I’ve got to go-to a lot of 
balls, and dwums, and tea-fights in 
town that I don’t care a bit about— 
and to show myself in the Park 
wegularly evewy afternoon, and 
latht month I had to victimize my- 
thelf down in the countwy—shoot- 
ing—(a bwutal sort of amusement— 
by the way)—well, about the end of 
October evewy one goes to Bwighton 
—n-no one knowth why—that’th the 
betht of it—and so I had to go too— 
that’s the wortht of it—ha ha! 

Not that it’s such a b-bad place 
after all—I d-daresay if I hadn’t had 
to go I should have gone all the 
same, for what is:a f-fellah to do 
who ithn’t much of a sportsman just 
about this time? There’th n-nothing 
particular going on in London except 


HE MADE THERE, 


that widiculous cawickachaw of me 
at the Haymarket, (which I told 
Sothern the other day, at bweakfast, 
was weally too bad)—there’th no one 
at the clubs, and evewything is 
b-beathly dull, so I thought I would 
just run down on the S. Eastern 
Wailway to be—ha ha! Bwighton’d 
up a bit—(come, th-that’s not bad 
for an impwomptu!) 

B-Bwighton was invented in the 
year 1784 by his Woyal Highness 
George P-Pwince of Wales—the 
author of the shoe-buckle, the stand- 
up collar (@ b-beathly inconvenient 
and cut-throat thort of a machine), 
and a lot of other ecthploded things. 

He built the Pavilion down there, 
which looks like a lot of petrified 
onions fwom Bwobdibnag clapped 
down upon a guard-house. It was 
sold to the Town for some fifty 
thousand pounds in 1849—and if I 
may v-venture to wemark on the 
twansaction, I think the T-Town 
wath ‘thold’ about the thame time. 
However, there’th a jolly sort of 
garden attached to the building, in 
which the b-band plays twice a 
week, and evewy one turns in there 
about four o’clock, so I went too— 
(n-not two o’clock you know but 
f-four o’clock). I—I’m vewy fond 
of m-martial music mythelf. I 
like the dwums and the t-twom- 
bones, and the ophicleides, and all 
those sort of inthtwuments—yeth— 
ethpethelley the bwass ones—they’re 
so vewy exthpiring, they are. Thtop 
though, ith it exthpiring—or :-per- 


thpiring ?—n-neither of ’em sound 
quite nght. Oh! I have it now 
—it-it’s Inthpiring—that’th what it 


is: b-because the f-fellahs bweathe 
into them. That weminds me of a 
widdle I made down there (I-I’ve 
taken to widdles lately—and weally 
it’th a vewy harmleth thort of a way of 
getting thwough the morning—and 
it amuthes two f-fellahs at onth, 
because if-if you asthk a fellah a wid- 
dle, and he can’t guess it—you can 
have a jolly good laugh at him, and 
—if he—if he doth guess it, he—I 
mean you—no—that is the widdle— 
stop—I—I’m getting confuthed— 
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where wath I? Oh, I know: if-if he 
doth guess it... . however—it ithn’t 
vewy likely he would—so what’s 
the good of thupposing impwob- 
abilities?) Well—thith was the wid- 
dle I made—I thed to Sloper— 
(Sloper’s a fwiend of mine—a vewy 
thort of fellah Sloper is—I 
d-don’t know exactly what his pwo- 
fession would be called, but hith 
uncle got him into a b-berth where 
he gets f-five hundwed a year—f-for 
doing nothing — s-somewhere — I 
forget where—but I—I know he 
does it)—I thaid to Sloper—‘ Why is 
that f-fellah with the b- n |-like 
his own instwument?’ and Sloper 
said, ‘ How—how the dooth should 
I know? (Ha ha!—B-~I thought 
he’d give it up!) So I thaid to 
Sloper, ‘ Why, b-because they both 
get blown—in time.’ You t-thee the 
joke of course, but I don’t think 
Sloper did thomehow: all he thed 
was—‘ V-vewy mild, Dundreary,’ 
—and t-tho it was mild—thertainly 
S-for October, but I d’dont thee why a 
f-fellah should go making wemarks 
about the weather instead of laugh- 
ing at m-my widdle. In this pwo- 
menade that I was speaking of, you 
see such a lot of thtunning girls 
evewy afternoon—dwessed twemen- 
dous swells, and looking like—yes, 
by Jove! 1-like angels in cwinoline— 
there’th no other word for it. There 
are two or thwee always will l-laugh, 
somehow, when I meet them—they 
do now weally. I—I almost fancy 
they wegard me with intewest. I 
mutht athk Sloper if he can get me an 
intwoduction. Who knowth? pwa 
I might make an impwession—I’ll 
o> ar pad got a little conver- 
sathonal power——and theveral new 
wethcoats. 

I’m thtopping at the Bedford— 
you know—my bed-room window 
overlookth the Parade and—and the 
bwiny deep. Are you f-fond of 
thwimming? I am—vewy, that is 
in shallow water, where you can 
pines: § one toe at the bottom. Of 
courth I-I don’t go out of my —_ 
That’s a—a sort of th-thing no fellah 
should do—unless he f-falls over- 
board, and then he shouldn’t stay 
there longer than he’s absolutely 
obliged. It’s getting wather chilly 
in the water just now, so I twied the 





other day to devise a plan by which 

I might continue my sea b-bath and 
yet keep out the cold. I'll tell you 
what I did: I—I never said a word 
to any one on the matter, but I just 
went over to Hannington’s shop one 
morning, and I took one of the 
young men there aside—and I thaid 
to him ‘ Aw—I—a—want a few 
yards of blanket.’ 

‘Beg pardon—my Lud ’—(con- 
found it they all know me here) 
—beg ion, of what did you say? 

‘ Of blanket,’ I wepeated. 

‘ Beg pardon, my Lud—did you 
mean blanketting for ironing out 
fine linning upon ?’ 

‘ Fine linen be —— be washed,’—I 
said—‘ I mean blanket thuch as you 
put on beds.’ 

‘ Beg pardon—certainly, my Lud 
—Mr. Selvage! best Witneys this 
way if you please.’ 

So they bwought me some jolly 
fluffy looking stuff, and I asked for 
six yards of it, when one of the men 
(confound his impudence) began to 

in. ‘ Beg Ludship’s pardon,’ said 
he, ‘ but these are what we term 
“ Witney ” blankets—and we couldn’t 
cut them—but we can do you a pair 
at thirty-nine and sivinpince.’ 

* All wight,’ I said. 

‘ Well, not quite white,’ said Mr. 
Selvage—‘ but as near as the wool 
can be bleached.’ 

‘ What the dooth do you mean?’ 
I thaid ; ‘ didn’t I t-thay all wight ?— 
I—I’ll take *em—I mean you may 
send them to Messrs. Melton and 
Tweed (my tailors)—and look here 
—don’t you give me any b-beathly 
copper change out of the two pounds 
or I'll never come here again.’ 

By this time you will have p-per- 
ceived what my object wath in b-buy- 

ing blankets. I wanted to have a 
b-blanket b-bathing suit made— 
coat, wethcoat, and t-t-twowsers to 
wear in the water—w-wathn’t that a 
thtunning notion? ha! ha! Old 
Melton couldn’t make it out when I 
gave him the order—I—ha! hahee! 
I told him it was for ewicket that I 
was having the suit made—and he 
thaid he thought I should f-find it 
wather warm (of courth—the v-vewy 
thing I wanted). 


Well, the things were thent home 4 


in a few days, and one morning—I- 
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I chose wather a Ra morning on 
urpose—I p- ed up my suit in 
; little carpet and walked down 
to the beach. I jumped into the 
b-bathing machine, changed my 
d-dwess in a twinkling—and in ano- 
ther moment I was stwuggling with 
the waves. Stwuggling indeed !— 
you can’t contheive the thtate I was 
in. In the first place, the water 
twickled up my thleeves, down 
thwough my pockets, in at my weth- 
coat, &c. &e., in the motht uncom- 
fortable way—but that wathn’t the 
wortht of it, for in about half a 
minute my b-blanket suit became tho 
satuwated with water that I could 
thearcely move; and as for cold— 
with all that heavy wet thtuff about 
me—you may imagine all I suffered. 
The bathing man (who, I dare thay, 
thought I was d-dewanged) had to 
help me up the thteps of the ma- 
chine, and I vowed I would never 
twy expewiments on mythelf again— 
only fanthy, if I'd been thwown in 
that dwess from the end of the Chain 
Pier, I should have gone to the 
bottom as sure as a gun—yes, and 
gunner—-I mean surer. I thought the 
betht plan was to g-give up b-bathing 
for the pwesent, and pwaps, when 
the summer season weturns, and 
by the time I go into the water 
again, I shall have learnt to thwim 
better.* 

Bwighton is filling fast now. You 
see dwoves of ladies evewy day on 
horseback, widing about in all di- 
wections. By the way, I-I muthtn’t 
forget to mention that since witing 
the above I m-met those two girls 
that always laugh when they thee 
me, at a tea-fight. One of ’em—the 
young one—told me, when I was 
intwoduced to her—in-in confidence, 
mind—that she had often heard of 
me and of my widdles. Tho you thee 
I’m getting quite a weputathun that 
way. The other m-morning, at 
Mutton’s, she wath ch-chaffing me 
again, and begging me to tell her 
the latetht thing in widdles. Now, I 
hadn’t heard any mythelf for thome 
time, tho I couldn’t give her any 
vewy gweat novelty, but a fwiend of 
mine made one latht theason which I 
* We do not quite see the grounds on 

which his lordship bases this hypothesis ; 
however, he can but try.—Eb. L. S. 


and the ‘ Widdle’ he made there. 
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thought wather neat, thoI athked her 

WHEN ITH A JAR NOT A JAR? 
Thingularly enough, the moment 
she heard thith widdle she burtht out 
laughing behind her pockethand- 
kerchief! 

‘Good gwacious! what’th the 
matter?’ said I. ‘ Have you ever 
heard it befaw ?’ 

‘Never,’ she said emphatically, 
‘ in that form; do, please, tell me the 
answer.’ 

So I told her— 

WHEN IT ITH A DooR! 
Upon which she—she went off again 
in hystewics. I-I-I never did see 
such a girl for laughing. I know it 
isa good widdle, but I didn’t think 
it would have such an effect as 


By the way, Sloper told me after- 
wards that he thought he had heard 
the widdle before somewhere—but 
it was putin a different way. He 
said the way he heard it was— 

WHEN ITH A DOOR NOT A DOOR? 
and the answer— 

WHEN IT ITH AJAR! 

I-I’ve been thinking over the 
matter lately, and though, I dare 
thay, it—d-don’t much matter which 
way the question is put, still—pwaps 
the last f-form is the betht. It-it 
seems to me to wead better. What 
do you think? 

Awaiting the f-favour of a weply, 

Tam, &e. &e., 
DUNDREARY. 

P.S.-Now I weckomember, I made 
thuch a jolly widdle the other day 
on the Ethplanade. I thaw a fellah 
with a big New-Newfoundland dog, 
and he inthpired me—the dog you 
know—not the fellah—he wath a 
lunatic. I’m keeping the widdle, 
but I don’t mind telling you, Mr. 
Editor. 

WHY DOES A DOG WAGGLE HITH TAIL? 

Give it up? I think motht fellahs 

will give that up! 

You thee THE DOG WAGGLES HITH 
TAIL BECAUTH THE DOG’S STWONGER 
THAN THE TAIL. IF HE WATHN’T 
THE TAIL WOULD WAGGLE THE poa! 
Ye-eth — that’th what I call a 

widdle. If I can only wemollect 


him I thall athtonish those two girls 
thome of these days. 


















BEWARE! 


| KNOW a youth who can flirt and flatter— 
Take care! 
He loves with the ladies to gossip and chatter— 
Beware! beware! 
Trust him not, 
He is fooling thee! 
He has a voice of varying tone— 
Take care! 
It echoes many, beside thine own— 
Beware! beware! 
Trust him not—he is fooling thee! 


Iie has a hand that is soft and white— 
ake care! 

It pressed another than thine last night— 
Beware! beware ! 
Trust him not— 
He is fooling thee! 

His letters are glowing with love, I ween— 
Take care! 

One half that he writes he does not mean— 
Beware! beware! 

Trust him not—he is fooling thee! 





Twin Faces. 


He talks of truth, and of deep devotion— 
Take care! 
Of loving truly he has no notion— 
Beware! beware! 
Trust him not— 
He is fooling thee! 
Your heart he will gain, with his dangerous wiles! 
ake care ! 
Of his whispered words, and his sighs, and his smiles, 
Beware! beware! 
Trust him not, he is fooling thee! 
M. E. R. 


TWIN FACES. 


OU are the shadow of a vanished form! 
Your simple majesty to me is more 
Than aught else of earth’s beauty, calling back 
The face that smiled in visions that are o’er! 


Methinks that in my heart you soon might stand 
Close to that spot whereon another stood, 

A fallen idol now—Ah! many gods 
Of many hearts are only gilded wood! 


Alas! not even gilded—still the blind 

Magician Love hides each unsightly“stain ; 
But Time destroys his labour, and we find 

Our treasure changed to common wood again. 


Such was my idol’s history! When I see 
One of his features on another’s face, 

That other—ah ! a woman’s love lives long— 
Within my heart finds instantly a place. 


And thus have you! I think I might forget 

You are not he—that age has touched my brow, 
Did I not see the glances that I won, 

It is another’s turn to treasure now! 


In that I recollect that all is changed! 
Mine are October days—yours, laughing June; 
At the grave’s door I chant a psalm—you sit 
And sing youth’s old song to your cwn sweet tune! 


Oh, cherish her who joins her voice with yours, 
And never let her shudder at your name ; 
For if she knew what I know, she would fear 
Lest in twin forms the spirit were the same! 
J. ¥. 





SURREPTITIOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


UNT Ellen was as cross as two 
sticks, and looked so vinaigry 
at me that I scarcely dared move 
from the breakfast-table. She knew 
as well as I did that the Indian mail 
was due; it had arrived in London 
on Saturday, and consequently I 
was expecting my letter, for it was 
on a Monday morning that Aunt 
Ellen was so grumpy. I must tell 
you. I was expecting a letter from 
Frank, and, as is generally the case, 
Frank hasn’t got a penny, and is 
the dearest, darling boy that ever 
said to any one, ‘I’m awful spoons 
on you, dearest.’ 

Well! there we sat at breakfast, 
Uncle John rubbing his knees and 
arms as if he were frictioning in 
opodeldoc, saying it was ‘ really 
very cold for the time of year,’ 
repeating this observation until he 
grew quite warm on the subject; 
and getting impatient that nobody 
agreed with him or contradicted 


his assertion, he at last exclaimed, 
‘I say that it is very cold!’ looking 
so enraged that he formed an ad- 
mirable pendant to Aunt Ellen. As 
she gave no answer to this last tem- 
pestuous observation, I ventured to 


say that ‘it was very cold,’ and that 
* 1 thought I would just take a run 
down the avenue to the lodge, and 
meet the postboy, to warm myself.’ 
That was quite sufficient. Off they 
went tantivy. 

Aunt. ‘So that we should not see 
your letters.’ 

Uncle. ‘Some more clandestine 
correspondence.’ 

‘ Surreptitious communications.’ 

* Reception of forbidden missives.’ 

* Wicked !’ 

* Atrocious!’ 

‘Scandalous!’ (The great word.) 

Uncle (always harping on cold). 
* Cool, calm, cold-blooded villainy! 
And as for that young puppy Frank 
Holly, PU—Pu—P'—— 

* What will you do to him, uncle, 
dear?’ said I. 

‘Hum! I’m thinking. He’s so 
far off. But I'll have the postboy 
discharged. A cunning, artful, con- 


niving scoundrel, who delivers in- 
flammatory despatches just as he 
would tax-papers: coolly, delibe- 
rately under my very nose! He is 
a wicked, deceitful fellow, and I'll 
have him discharged !’ 

* And I,’ continued Aunty, ‘ forbid 
you to go out of the house. I shall 
expect to see you in the little parlour 
directly after breakfast.’ 

All this because I had uttered the 
word postboy ! 

Well, I feltI was bound to obey, 
so, leaving the breakfast-table, I 
went into the hall, and was about to 
enter the little parlour, when brother 
Charles’s hat tempted me. He had 
gone to see some of the tenants early 
that morning, and had left his round 
black hat carelessly on the marble 
slab near the cloak-stand. I often 
thought I should look nice in that 
little hat, so I put it on just. to see. 
I was caught! It was a magic 
hat!! I no sooner had it on my 
head than an invisible hand seized 
the rim, and dragged me malgré moi 
out by the door and down the 
avenue at such a rate! out through 
the gates of the lodge, down the 
little lane, where, meeting the post- 
boy, I suppose the spell was broken, 
for it suddenly stopped. 

Joe the postboy held out two 
letters for Méés Agnéés. ‘ And ’un 
o’ them’s from Ingia, Méés,’ he said. 

* Very well, Joe. And the other? 

‘ From Lunnun, Méés.’ 

‘ Give me the London one. And 
you see this key basket? Well, 
when I’m looking round the other 
way, just drop it in there, so that I 
don’t see it.’ 

Joe did as he was bid, and I gave 
him a shilling to enlist him—in 
Frank's cause and mine. 

I held the London letter con- 
spicuously in my hand as I sedately 
walked up the avenue, expecting 
every minute to see Aunt Ellen 
coming after me. But, no; no one 
came. As I got near ‘the ‘house I 
came to a little path leading to the 
shrubbery. I turned down it, and 
descending three little steps, was 
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Surreptitious Correspondence. 


in a nice, quiet, secluded spot in 
our shrubbery at the back of the 
house. I looked at the many- 
coloured leaves on the ground, I 
watched cock-robin as he perched 
saucily quite near me, and tossing 
my key basket, I saw a strange 
letter there. Well, to be sure! how 
very odd! Who could have put it 
there? Ican declare Joe gave me 
but one letter. It must be very 
important, so I had better read it at 
once. I broke the seal of this ‘ Sur- 
reptitious communication ’ (as aunt 
calls them). Iturned my back to 
the house, in case anybody should 
be looking. In fact, I went a few 
yards further on, leaving my key 
basket on a bank with the London 
letter in it. Uncle said it was cold, 
but I was quite in a glow. I un- 
folded the thin paper, and then read 
such a sweet, dear, loving, sensible 
letter, beginning, ‘My own dear 
darling, 1 have got my troop, and 
shall come over next spring to 
fetch you for my little deary wifey.’ 
And so it went on, talking about 
the falling of the autumn leaves, 
and snow falling on the ground as 
a cloak to keep the flowers and 
other vegetables from freezing. 
And so he managed that Hope 
should be my cloak to keep my 
heart warm to him, and lots of other 
pretty sentiments, calling me all the 
pet names imaginable, and all in the 
Superlative, ending by ‘Give my 
best regards to your old tiger of an 
uncle, and tell him he may keep all 
his money, and, more especially, his 
sister Ellen.’ With this very satis- 
factory, cool, calm, cold-blooded, vil- 
lainous correspondence (as uncle 
calls it) snugly hidden near my 
heart, I returned to my basket and 
to the house, where, in the little 
— I found Aunt Ellen biting 
er nails furiously. 

‘ Aunty, dear,’ I said, ‘ will you 
— me if I show you the let- 

r?’ 

‘You wicked, naughty, sinful 
child, give it to me directly. Oh! 
you naughty child.’ 

I gave her the letter as it was. 
This obedience on my part caused 
her severe countenance to relax. 
—~! put on her spectacles, and 
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With Madame Frederika’s compliments.’ 


She grumbled a little at the above, 
but gave me a kiss on condition I 
wouldn’t do so any more. 

Having settled this little extrava- 
gance (but it was a sweet dress), I 
went to Uncle John in his library, 
and thus addressed him :— 

‘My dear old uncle, here is a 
letter from Frank. You know I 
don’t care a pin about him, but as 
he has been so good in taking care 
of those poor ladies and children at 
Lucknow, who were but little to 
him, I think him specially adapted 
for taking care of an unprotected 
female like me, whom he says he 
loves devotedly ; 

‘ But Agnes, dear——’ 

‘Hush! or T’llcry! T’ll scream! 
Tll stamp! Tl faint! Oh! you 
cold—cold-hearted, unnatural uncle! 
J—I—I—I—’ 

‘ Goodness gracious! Dear, dear 
Aggy. No, no; now don’t. Do 
what you like; you quite frighten 
me, child. Do what you like.’ 

Seeing him take it so quietly, I 
immediately recovered. I caught 
hold of his dear old grey head, and 
kissed it all over. And I had the 
pleasure to hear him say— 

‘It’s not so cold, Agnes dear. 
But you are a little humbug. What 
will Aunt Ellen say ?’ 

‘Oh! nothing, uncle dear. I’ve 

romised her I’d never do it again. 
loupe i can write to Frank?’ 

* Yes, you puss.’ 

Of course I dreaded explanations, 
and when they came there was a to- 
do! but my letter was gone; and 
Uncle John whispered something in 
Aunt Ellen’s ear which seemed to 
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ify her. As I am now married, darling little cherub. Well! she 
pond say what that something was. has dressed four, and—— 

It was to the effect that she would My husband has just come in 
have the dressing and nursing of a soI must leave off. 
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HEN John Bull begins to travel, 
he is mighty severe on domes- 
tic institutions. Brown the cosmo- 
polite, Brown the erratic, Brown who 
looks down with lofty contempt on 
English deportment, dwellings, dog- 
mas, dinners, dress, is wont to lec- 
ture honest homebred Jones on the 
subject of nationalities; condemns 
his habits of life, the management of 
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his household, the shape of his hat, 

the cooking of his mutton, in a man- 

ner which must wound the pride 
of any true-born Briton. One of 
Brown’s keenest shafts is directed at 
that invariable exordium with which 
Mr. Jones opens a conversation, viz., 
the state of the barometer— Good 
morning—fine day, isn’t it?’ ‘Good 
evening—deal of rain we’ve had this 
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week to be sure!’ ‘ How d’ye do ?— 
not so cold this afternoon, d’ye think 
so?’ ‘ Well, how are you getting on? 
—wind seems to have changed since 
last night,’ &c. &e. 

‘Why on earth, says Brown, 
“must you always take the weather 
for your text? 

Why? I retort on the part of 
Jones—I, who have climbed the 
rugged Alps and cruised in the blue 
Mediterranean—who have mounted 
the leaning tower of Pisa and de- 
scended into Roman catacombs— 
who have eaten sauer kraut at 
Frankfort and maccaroni at Naples— 
I, in short, who have accomplished 
that wonderful European tour which 
seems to have become part of an 
Englishman’s education,—why does 
Jones—why do I—and, if you come 
to that, why do you, dear Brown, 
though you won’t admit it—why do 
we ail attach so much importance to 
the weather? Why, because it does 
of a truth and really influence our 
fate in life, our chances of success, 
our health and tempers, in a won- 
drous way, on this ‘ right little tight 
little island.’ Ask the Cornish fish- 
ermen, the underwriters at Lloyd’s, 
the station-master on a junction line, 
your London physician, tradesman, 
cabdriver, how far the weather con- 
cerns them, their cures and profits, 
and then remember the difference 
which a bright summer’s morning 
or dull November fog will make in 
your spirits, Mrs. Brown’s manner 
to you at breakfast (to say nothing 
of her curls), and Master Jemmy’s 
eough. Yes, let us confess that in 
our variable climate the height of 
the mercury ¢s an important point. 
After, ‘ Commong alley-voo?’ we will 
say, ‘ Keel fay bo!’ and let Mossoo 
laugh if he will at our insularities. 

It was a remarkably fine morning 
(I might have said so at once without 
all this palaver) when we met at 
breakfast one day last month, which 
we had fixed on for our ascent of 
Snowdon. The sky was blue and 
clear, the air fresh and balmy, at 
Bon y Dyffryn when we packed up 
our sandwiches, filled our flasks, and 
made all necessary preparations for 
our expedition. A large open car, 
which held six conveniently besides 
a seat on the box, with a pair of 





stout greys, good ‘at the collar’ and 
in excellent condition, awaited us 
outside the porch of the ‘ Painters’ 
Rest.’ Our party consisted of Richard 
Dewberry,Esq.,of the Middle Temple, 
London, barrister ; Mr. Stippler, the 
famous pree-Raphaelite ; my cousins, 
the three Misses Winsome, with 
their revered papa; and the humble 
author of these lines. The uncom- 
mon brilliancy of the weather, backed 
by the enormous breakfast of which 
we (of course I now allude to the 
men) had partaken, might have kept 
us in good spirits on the road, with- 
out the additional stimulus of bitter 
ale with which Messrs. Stippler and 
Dewberry assuaged their thirst in 
copious draughts at the Pen-y-gwryd 
inn.* As it was, those gentlemen 
declared themselves prepared for two 
Snowdons, and gallantly undertook 
to carry either of the Miss Winsomes 
who might require their services in 
the ascent. The fact is, that owing 
to the influx of autumnal tourists, 
all the ponies but one were engaged, 
and the only available guide was the 
boy who led it. So it was agreed 
that the ladies should ride by turns, 
and Master Sandy entered on his 
double duty of muleteer and cicerone. 
That both offices were sinecures was 
soon apparent. It is true that he 
held on by the bridle; but as for 
leading, it is my firm belief that it 
was the pony who led Sandy, not 
Sandy the pony; and of the two, I 
think the pony knew his way the 
best. When any one was on his 
back, I am convinced that it would 
have forfeited a feed of corn (and 
goodness knows how few it had 
tasted) sooner than stumble, but, 
relieved of his burden, over stony 
paths it seemed to delight in trip- 
ping and falling about in the most 
reckless manner, as much as to say, 
‘Look here—I’m an old stager— 
don’t talk to me about knees—mine 
are used to this sort of thing—lI've 
been “down” in every pace, and 
like it.’ 

The road at first is but a gentle 
slope, up which a car may drive a 
mile or so with care, but even then 
you have attained sufficient height 

* I may have had a modest quencher 
myself; but that is not to the pint, as my 
friend Wagsby would have observed. 
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to look down far into the valley 
which lies mapped out below—half 
cultivated here and there in meadow 
land, and fenced about with rude 
stone hedges, or rising into rocky 
knolls, where ferns grow green and 
plenteous, with just a clump of 
stunted oak by way of viceroy to 
the forest king in that wild territory 
through which the river dashes on 





mountain air which makes us walk 
and talk so much? I have known 
the most silent women, the laziest 
men, grow garrulous and brisk upon 
the hill-side. An altitude of some 
three thousand feet will ‘have on 
some of us a wonderful effect. The 
stale conventionalities of modern 
life—the ‘quips and quirks’ of 
fashionable slang—are clean forgot- 
ten at that height from cold Bel- 
gravia. Debrett and Burke are ba- 
nished from our minds, the ‘ Hints 
on Etiquette’ ignored. My fair 
cousins had wisely adapted their 
costume to the nature of our excur- 
sion, and looked very charming in 
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its course, as if impatient of the 
winding route that Nature left it, in 
one long stream of angry foam. 

As the road became steeper and 
narrower we paired off in couples— 
Miss Kitty leading the van on her 
pony accompanied by Sandy, while 
Rose and I brought up the rear, dis- 
cussing, as we went, a hundred 
topics. What magic is there in the 





their straw hats and linsey dresses. 
If hoops were not entirely dispensed 
with (and far be it from me to gratify 
any undue curiosity on this point), 
they were at least of moderate di- 
mensions and came in nobody’s way. 
Indeed, to my taste (not cultivated, 
T admit, and utterly uninfluenced by 
Paris fashions) these simple robes 
became their wearers more than all 
the finery they-don on state occa- 
sions. It is Venus Exopolis—the 
rustic goddess—not the starched 
Athenian deity, whom Iadore. Chloe 
nailing up peaches in her cottage 
bonnet has infinitely more charm for 
me than Chloe smirking in the draw- 
212 
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ing-room behind her fan. So I com- 
plimented Miss Rose on her appear- 
ance, and begged that thenceforth 
she would appear in linsey. 

‘ Bien, mon cher!’ replied that 
lady (who has recourse to the French 
vocabulary when she wants to be 
satirical), ‘and of course the rest of 
my toilette must be in keeping. I 
have a stout pair of Balmoral boots 
with good thick soles, which I will 
keep for my next ball; they would 
be just the thing for a “ deux-temps.” 
May I hope for the honour of your 
hand, sir? Of course I must wear 
no gloves, and——’ 

* But my dear cousin’—I begin. 

* But my dear cousin,’ cries Rose, 
‘that would be only complying with 
your suggestions. To please you I 
must positively renounce dancing, 
or appear in that costume. Confess 
now, Jack, that being a painter, you 
look on this question from too pic- 
turesque a point of view. There is 
a time and place for all things—if 
we are to believe our copybooks at 
school. You would be the first to 
complain if I were not well gantée. 
In Arcadia—in Utopia—wherever 
the model community may be, your 
nymphs may dress as they please ; 
but here in England—in the year— 
yes, you may laugh, sir, and I know 
what you are going to say—vwell, 
perhaps in this month of the year 
1862, we modern ladies must con- 
form a /ittl—I mean as far as we 
can afford—to the fashions, yes, and 
follies of the day. Are bonnets to 
be worn large this season? We 
send them off to be amplified by 
Madame Batiste. Are small chapeaux 
in vogue? We cut off the redun- 
dant straw. Whether our skirts are 
worn with flounces, or trimmed “ en 
dentelle,” is by no means so unim- 
portant as you suppose. And as for 
our wearing “ stuff” on all occasions, 
how would you like, sir, to walk 
down Regent Street in a “ pork-pie” 
hat, or wear coloured gloves at a 
soirée? You are inconsistent, Jack, 
and preach what you couldn't prac- 
tise.’ 

Ofcourse, there was no answering 
these arguments, and so, fearing I 
should betray my weakness,I thought 
fit at this juncture to change the 
conversation, and pointed out a 





mountain Ilyn, to the borders of 
which we were now approaching. 
Is there anything in the whole range 
of English landscape so deeply im- 

ressive as these mountain lakes? 

he utter, native loneliness of that 
deep blue-black abyss of water, in 
which, maybe, no human being has 
ever bathed—no boat has ever floated 
—no angler cast his fly—the rocky 
shore just darkly mirrored out on 
its smooth surface—darkly, but ac- 
curately, line for line! One sees no 
outlet for this water—no source from 
which it flowed—yet there it lies as 
pure as crystal, without a ripple on 
its surface, or noisome weed to mar 
its purity. You hardly dare to 
throw a pebble in for fear you should 
disturb some fair Undine, or raise an 
awful river-god to tempt or snatch 
you into depths below. 

Miss Winsome and I, gazing toge> 
ther on this romantic scene, were 
suddenly startled .by a loud hilloo! 
which made the hills ring again all 
round us. The shout went forth 
from Master Sandy’s lungs, who, 
having arrived at the spot most 
favourable for trying the effects of 
the echo, had now given, at Kitty’s 
request, this specimen of his vocal 
powers. I think it was the first 
time he had spoken on the road, and 
having. repeated this ejaculation 
twice or thrice with great emphasis, 
he fell to thrashing the pony with 
the utmost good nature, and relapsed 
into his former silence. 

Another bit of winding road brings 
us to the level of a copper mine; 
and those of our party who are 
knowing in such matters (as, for 
instance, Miss Laura Winsome and 
Mr. Dewberry) begin to tap the rock 
mysteriously with little hammers, 
examine it with the air of con- 


noisseurs, and pocket fragments of 


the glittering ore. A little further 
on, and by the borders of another 
lake, we see a row of gaunt and roof- 
less houses, compared with which 
the Street of Tombs at Pompeii 
would be a cheerful thoroughfare. 
In these the miners used to live—at 
least I suppose they tried to do so— 
but the damp and dreariness of the 
place must have been dreadful to 
encounter. I never saw a more 
remantic—or more rheumatic—site 
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for-dwellings. From this point we 
began to experience what little diffi- 
culties there were in the ascent. A 
steep and rugged slope covered with 
loose fragments of the mountain rock 
——- * where now and then the 
scanty herbage of that barren soil 
appeared) had to be mounted first, 
and here it was that Sandy became 
of some little use in showing us the 
shortest cuts—sometimes along, but 
oftener across the zigzag notches 
which he called ‘the path. How 
we all tripped and stumbled on 
our road—how Kitty exercised a 
wise discretion in trusting to her 
own little boots rather than the 
lazy heels of the Pen-y-Gwryd pony 
—how that quadruped, on finding 
himself relieved from his fair bur- 
den, fell about in all directions, and 
tried [how near he could go to the 
edge of a precipice without posi- 
tively tumbling over—how Mr. Win- 
some became unduly nervous, and 
conceived the possibility of the com- 
bined phenomena of a landslip and 
a thunderstorm occurring for our 
special benefit—how Mr. Richard 
devoted himself to the assistance of 
my eldest cousin, and offered her 
his arm continually on the most 
absurd pretexts—how the fair Rose 
ed any similar help on my 
part, and skipped along in the most 
independent manner—and how Stip- 
pler took advantage of the confusion 
to take several, and, as I afterwards 
ascertained, by no means moderate 
pulls at the whisky- flask—all these 
are incidents more easily imagined 
than described; but the most pro- 
voking part of the business was that 
by this time the clouds had been 
gathering far and near, and just as 
we were getting a peep of the dis- 
tant country, down came the rain in 
slow but certain drops. Of course 
we were all in duty bound to make 
light of this. It was nothing: it 
would blow off: it would hold up: 
it wasn’t worth speaking of: it was 
a passing shower: it couldn’t last 
long: it looked bright enough away 
to the west. As to the east, it was 
quite fine over there: that was cer- 
tain (how very singular it is that it 
should always be fine on these occa- 
sions except just where you wish!). 
However, there was nothing to be 
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done but to move on: we were 
within half an hour’s walk of the 
summit—so Sandy said; and in half 
an hour we jreached a narrow ledge 
of table-land enveloped in an atmo- 
sphere so dense that neither right 
nor left, nor up nor down, for a 
dozen yards around us could we see 
anything but—ros. O! luckless 
Craig Eryri! was it for this we 
pee. thy giddy heights? Where 
is that grand Cs pect of the United 
Kingdoms which the Guide-book 
promised? Where is the Isle of 
Man, ‘ sparkling with ocean lights?” 
the Menai, ‘running like a silver 
thread in web of verdure?’ where 
Anglesey, with her fair hills and 
coasts ‘ spread like a map before the 
eye?’ We cannot see Carnarvon 
Castle; the ruddy veins of old Crib 
Goch refract no ‘ sanguine rays’ for 
us. We came up here with no 
small toil and trouble to see a pano- 
rama, and lo! we are rewarded by 
just that sort of view which a scul- 
lery affords—upon a washing day. 
On a small plateau at the end of 
the ridge afore-mentioned are two 
rival establishments dignified by the 
name of hotels, but which, in reality, 
are a couple of wooden huts growing 
out of a basement of rough stone 
masonry revetted by empty beer- 
bottles. To do the landlords justice, 
there appeared to be no active tout- 
ing on either side, and neither stoo 
to disparage the other’s claims. The 
visitor is left to choose between 
their respective merits, which are 
naively announced in the following 
terms :— 





T. ROBERTS THE 
SNOWDON 
c—sUMMIT HOTEL “—, 
OLDEST ESTABLISHMENT 
ON SNOWDEN BED SUPER 
AND BREAKFAST FOR 5/ 
EACH PERSON 


— 


TEA COFFEE HAM AND 
EGGS 























rR. M. WILLIams 
THE ORIGINAL 
LICENSED TO SELL 
PORTER ——, AND Spi-= 
frits 


&e. &e. &e. 











Finding it difficult to decide be- 
tween the prestige of the oldest 
establishment and that of the origi- 
nal Williams, we thought it better 
to enter the first hostelry we reached, 
which I think belonged to Mr. Wil- 
liams aforesaid. It consists, as far as 
I recollect, of a coffee-room, a kitchen, 
and an outhouse. We entered the 
first apartment—a sort of amalgama- 
tion of a small luggage-office and a 
Ramsgate bathing-machine. The 
furniture consisted of a deal table, 
two benches, and a little stump bed- 
stead, which was trying with all its 
might to look like a sofa. The 
walls, hung with a paper printed 
with a sort of seaweed and rasp- 
berry pattern, were further deco- 
rated by numerous portraits of the 
Carnarvon and Dolgelly coach at full 
speed, accompanied by announce- 
ments as to the hours when that 
trusty vehicle departed on its route. 
There was a little fire in a little 
stove, and a great deal of smoke, 
some of which certainly got out of 
the roof through an iron tube, but 
put back again owing to distress 
of weather, and circulated freely 
round the room. 

The rain came pitilessly down, and 
prevented us from exploring even 
the precincts of the Summit Hotel. 
There was nothing to be seen, no- 
thing to be done, except to sit in 
the bathing-machine, to eat our 
sandwiches, drink the Snowdon beer 
(such beer!) and read the visitors’ 
book, which accordingly was brought 
for our perusal. What wonderful 
entries—what astounding ortho- 
6 tgp pungent wit and 
high-flown sentiment the pages of 
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this precious volume disclose. Here 
is a specimen :— 

‘Iam one of 3 poor soles who left D— 
Hotel with the intention of witnessing the 
sunrise from the summit of Snowdon, but 
it being rather cold the old feller kept his 
cloak on for several hours and consequently 
disappointed us weary pilgrims. We saw 
nought of his pretty face.’ 

Here is a testimonial from a more 
fortunate British tourist :-— 


‘ A. B. had a first rate vew on the sumit 
could see for 50 miles around saw all the 
Jakes and mountains and had a very obliging 
guid. Nothing like the seenery and I can 
assure you nothing like beer—espeasely 
here.’ * 

The next description, though a 


little obscure, may be said to border 
on the sublime :— 


‘Made my ascent to the summit of 
Snowdon on the night of August —th, 1862. 
The view is at once soul inspiring and awe- 
commanding : the clouds sleep at its base, 
and the abysses formed by mists are dark 
and fearful, while the sun at times asserts 
his authority and shows to the eager 
observer the awful realms below.’ 


Further on we find a record of 
which brevity is the chief charac- 
teristic :— 

* John Brown } Trin Coll : 
*Tom Smith Oxford. 

‘From Pen-y-gwryd to Beddgellert. NO 
VIEW.’ 

An enterprising clerical gentle- 
man with a lofty contempt for 
syntax thus chronicles his experi- 
ence :-— 

*The Rev. X. Y. and Mrs, Z, ascended 
Snowdon the blank day of blank, and could 
only say “ spero meliora ”—ascended on 
the dash day of dash, and were rewarded 
with a splendid view.’ 


The Snowdon brew—weak as it is 
—has the effect of stimulating a 
certain order of wit, which occasion- 
ally finds vent in the shape of epi- 
gram; and I think the flatness of 
the beer is well represented in the 
following lines :— 


* I beg to concur entirely with this gen- 
tleman’s opinion, I never saw or drank 
anything like it. If I were Messrs, Bass 
& Co., 1 should protest against my bottles 
being put to such ignoble use, espeasely as 
one shilling per pint is charged for the con- 
coction. 
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‘ Arrived at the summit but only to find 
The grub—not the scenery—quite to my 
mind. ‘T. PARTRIDGE.’ 


To which a facetious commen- 
tator has added this remark in allu- 
sion to the ornithological character 
of the writer’s name :— 


‘I should not have thought this soil 
suited your beak, Sir, No doubt yours is 
a very hard one.” 


Funny, funny dog! 

I will not multiply instances of 
this thoroughly Anglican propen- 
sity—this wonderful disposition to 
scribble nonsense, which at once 
distinguishes the British snob from 
all other snobs in the world. Just 
as an English gentleman is a model 
to all gentlemen in Europe, so 
English vulgarity, to my mind, 
takes precedence of any type one 
finds abroad. Any type indeed! 
Who is it scrawls his name at the 
top of St. Peter’s? in the Mosque 
of Omar? on the Bridge of Sighs? 
Ihave heard of a celebrated artist 
who painted his name in large let- 
ters on the Pyramid of Cheops, and, 
no doubt, thought it would go down 
to posterity in conjunction with that 
Egyptian monarch. Who are these 
gentlemen who record their impres- 
sions of scenery—their opinions of 
beer—who write their songs and 
sentiments in a public coffee-room ? 
I cannot answer for the experience 
of others; but I never yet saw any 
one inscribe more than his name in 
a ‘ Visitors’ book.’ Somebody must 
do it—that’s certain. Somebody 
must invoke his feeble muse to fill 
that quarto volume. What say you, 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson ? 
Guilty or not guilty? ‘Scribimus 
indocti doctique.’ Sobeit. But this 
vain and foolish scribbling — this 
presumption that the travelling 
public cares to read our ideas of 
mountain beauty in a ledger—to 
know what we had for supper at 
the ‘Magpie and Stump’—or how 
many miles Matilda Jane walked 
after breakfast! Preposterous. 

The ladies sat for near an hour 
in this dingy salon discussing various 
subjects until the rain was over, and 
thought themselves lucky that it 
stopped when it did, for the roof of 
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the Summit Hotel is not calculated 
to keep out more than a certain 
amount of water, and, indeed, after 
a time becomes a sort of roomy 
shower-bath. It was then that, 
seeking Master Sandy with the in- 
tention of retracing our steps, we 
fourd that youth snugly ensconced 
beside the kitchen fire, with a huge 
pile of bread and butter, and about 
a quart of tea—his usual refection, 
it appears, on these occasions—and 
to which he was doing ample justice. 
This banquet finished, he proceeded 
to saddle the pony. Miss Kitty re- 
mounted, and we prepared to de- 
scend—not, however, before Dew- 
berry, with an enthusiasm worthy 
of a better cause, had scaled the 
cairn (with which a dubious senti- 
mentalism has crowned this moun- 
tain) in order to place thereon a 
piece of quartz received for that 
purpose from fair Laura’s hand. 

Taken for all in all the Snowdon 
summit was, to me at least, a little 
disappointing. In the first place 
the fog and rain precluded any pos- 
sibility of a view but only in the 
best of weather—those seedy taverns 
with empty beer-bottles piled up all 
round them—that Cockney cricket 
tent, in which Messrs. Tag, Rag, 
and Co. carouse amid the sound of 
ginger-pop and loud guffaws—the 
inevitable presence of PRoFANUM 
Vutevus must always interfere with 
one’s real enjoyment of the scene. 
Yet how can we help it? When 
men are thirsty they must drink 
If the Snowdon beer is bad it is 
better than nothing. Shall I sneer 
at the hospitable little roof which 
sheltered us from the rain? Dol 
decry the vulgar herd—myself be- 
longing to that common flock ? 
Come, come, romance is all very 
well, but refreshment must also be 
considered. And, fancy, if we had 
been exposed to that pelting shower 
unhoused! As for Mr. Tag and his 
friends, have they not as much right 
on Snowdon asI have? Let them 
come, then, and welcome. In these 
matters, at least, let us take this 
world as we find it, and not cry out 
like Wordsworth because a steam- 
boat plies on Windermere, and we 
can’t have the big lake all to our- 
selves. 
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The road down from Snowdon, 
like that of the celebrated ‘ facilis 


descensus,’ is easier to the traveller, 


I need hardly say, than the way up. 
A good deal of time may be saved 
by cutting off the angles of the 
winding path near the summit; and 
our young Templar, jumping across 
country from zig to zag with the 
utmost alacrity, found abundant op- 
portunities to render assistance to the 
young ladies by offering his hand, 
arm, &c., to an extent which perhaps 
old W—— thought unnecessary. 

‘ Your friend is exceedingly polite, 
I’m sure, my uncle remarks to me, 
aside. * ‘ But——’ ‘There, Laura, 
now I think you can get on by your- 
self again. /ray go down by the 

per path, and don’t trouble Mr. 
Ses yberry so much——’ 

And here Dick (the rogue) inter- 
rupting, protests—as well he may— 
that so far from being a trouble, it 
is the greatest pleasure to him; and 
Stippler winks knowingly, and goes 
off to hold up Kitty’s pony vice 
Sandy, who is botanizing under 
Mr. Winsome’s direction. And thus 
we all jog on very pleasantly, get- 
ting peeps here and there, as the 
clouds roll off, of distant views 
which the fog had hidden from us 
above, and noting many a grand 
effect of shadow on the mountain 
side, until we reach the road below, 
which brings us within a mile or 
two of Pen-y-gwryd. 

A long brisk walk in pleasant 
company is, I think, one of the true 
delicie of country life. To breathe 
fresh air in wholesome exercise, and 
see the beauties of a rural landsca 
—indulging in honest gossip by the 
way—what more enjoyable than 
this? and when does time half 
so quickly? Not all the charms of 
fashionable life—not all the witchery 
of London drawing-rooms can utter- 
ly allure a country-born man from 
his early love of woods and hills; 
and we who are not cockneys— who 
were not born within sound of Bow 
— nor, indeed, of any other me- 

litan noise—do we not feel a 
delightfulness in grass when- 
ever we set foot on it? 

When we arrived at Pen-y-gwryd 
we found the car awaiting us, and 
presently drove home in excellent 


spirits, and with right good appe- 
tites for our dinner at the ‘ Painters’ 
Rest ’—Dick recounting our adven- 
tures afterwards in the bar for the 
diversion of our little coterie, with 
sundry embellishments and addi- 
tions of his own, the result of an 
over-fertile imagination backed by 
about a pint of whiskey-toddy. 

There is an ancient adage that 
time is the stuff that life is made of. 
I should like to write an essay on 
that old apophthegm, showing how 
unequally in quality that stuff is 
woven; how it wears best in active 
service—contracts with dry and for- 
mal use—wants patching now and 
then where rents appear, and so on. 
Place, circumstance, companion- 
ship, have all their influence on the 
flight of time. Why did not Scipio 
Nasica, when he meted out the 
years and months, contrive a system 
whereby our festive days could 
stretch to twice their usual length, 
and clip the sad ‘ nefasti’ shorter? 
Four weeks flew by at Bon y Dyffryn 
with wondrous speed; and when the 
morning came for our departure 
words fail to tell the melancholy 
greeting we gave the Bangor coach 
which was to carry us the first stage 
of our journey home. Indeed, if 
our cousins (as Dick was pleased to 
call them) had not left the place 
some days before us, who knows 
how long we might have sojourned 
at the ‘ Painters’ Rest? 

Our stay at Bangor was a short 
one, and, indeed, was only made to 
see the ‘lions.’ What Dr. Johnson 
and Mrs. Thrale could have found 
of interest there in the year of grace, 
1774, before suspension and tubular 
bridges were thought of, I know 
not. Certainly, few tourists visit it 
now, except to see those prodigies 
of engineering skill; and yet, may 
be, the Menai Straits looked grander 
while the ferry-boat still plied across 
them before that ugly line of iron 
plates shut out the fair horizon. 
Strange that the love of picturesque- 
ness should be strongest in these 
days when modern arts have marred 
its beauty. I wonder whether the 
great lexicographer grew romantic 
on the scenery after emerging from 
that wretched inn where he shared 
a bed-room with two other men? 
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Was Taffyland a hundred years ago 
the Taffyland of to-day? or was 
there more nationality—more Welsh 
spoken? Did they eat rarebits 
oftener ? wear leeks more commonly 
then than now? In the days of my 
youth I pictured to myself the 
Welsh bard, with his snowy beard 
and flowing robe, chanting the 
deeds of Rhys and Owain in a plain- 
tive strain, and I confess I felt con- 


siderable emotion at the twanging 
of a harp outside our window at the 
‘Goat and Compasses.’ Could it be 
possible this ancient order was not 
yet extinct? I rushed to the case- 
ment and looked out. The accom- 
panying sketch gives an excellent 
idea of his appearance, but his voice 
—no, that is beyond the reach of an 
artist’s pencil. How can I describe 
it? If any gentleman would be so 
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obliging as to insert a rusty nutmeg- 
grater in his larynx, and then try to 
sing in ‘falsetto,’ it would be the 
nearest approach to imitation of the 
notes which the bard was warbling. 
I was much struck with one of his 
songs; and finding it impossible to 
dot it down while he accompanied 
himself, I resolved, if possible, to 
have it from dictation. The waiter 
to whom I announced my intention 
retired half-scared at the idea, and I 
am convinced regarded me as an 
escaped Bedlamite who, if he paid 
his bills at all, could only do so in 
lucid intervals, when he ushered the 
minstrel into my room. 


It was lucky that Dick was not 
in the way at that moment, or I am 
sure I could not have kept my 
countenance at our interview. The 
bard was a stout and middle-aged 
man—say five feet eight in height— 
inclining to baldness, and wearing 
round his chin a beard of that de- 
scription jocularly styled ‘the New- 
gate ruff.” Beside the natural pro- 
tuberances from his face (such as 
nose, brow, &c.) there were several 
minor swellings here and there in 
which ingenious materialists might 
see the kidney-potato type still m- 
dicated. He wore around his neck 
a Belcher handkerchief, the ends of 
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which were hidden by a tightly- 
buttoned coat. He removed a sugar- 
loaf brigand’s hat, encircled by a 
black velvet band, from his head 
when he entered, and after a pro- 
found bow accepted my offer of a 
chair by sitting as near the edge of 
it as he could without tumbling off 
—wiped first his forehead, then the 
harp, which he kept upon his knee, 
and gave a slight cough by way of 
opening proceedings. 

I said ‘Good morning. I believe 
you are a—ahem—a——’ 

‘ Bard, said my visitor, decisively. 
‘Yes—quite so—that’s the word: 
my real name is Vilkins.’ 

‘ Well, Mr. Wilkins,’ I began. 

‘I umbly beg your pardon,’ said 
the bard, ‘but a good many mis- 
takes has been made on that ’ere 
mg It aint Wilkins— it’s Vil- 

ins.’ 


‘Well, Mr. Vilkins,’ said I, ‘I had 
the pleasure of hearing a song of 
yours outside the window. Will 
you be good enough to repeat it to 
me now? (and here I took out my 
pencil and note-book and prepared 
for action). I think it was the last 
song but one which you gave us.’ 

‘ Let me see,’ said the bard, medi- 
tating; ‘I think that must have 
been the “ Shemmoy Urter.”’ 

‘The—the what? I asked. 

‘The “Snemmoy Unrer,”’ said 
the bard, raising his voice. 

‘Oh!’ said I, a little perplexed to 
know what he meant. ‘ Yes; I dare 
say that was the song. Allow me 
to offer you a glass of sherry, and to 
hope that you will favour me with 
the words.’ 

‘Proud an’ dappy to do so, sir,’ 
said Mr. Vilkins, taking a sight at me 
through the wine-glass in his hand. 
He emptied it in one gulp, smacked 
his lips with tremendous emphasis, 
and then proceeded to dictate as 
follows :— 


‘ When the Unter o’er the mounting 
At daybreak is bounding 
Through the wild wily founting 
The Shemmoy descries—’ 


‘Stop a minute,’ I said. ‘I really 
beg your pardon; but I didn’t quite 
catch the name of the—the——’ 

‘The “ shemmoy?”’ said the bard ; 
‘yes, that’s it—it’s all right. Please 





to write down “The shemmoy de- 
scries.”’’ 

A light began to break upon me. 
‘ You—you don’t mean the cHAMoIs, 
do you?’ said I. 

‘ No,’ replied the bard ; ‘in course 
not. If I had, i should have said 
so. It’s the shemmoy as J mean.’ 

* Well, but, you know,’ I remon- 
strated, ‘the chamois is an animal, 
and-—~’ 

‘Yes; I daresay,’ said Mr. Vilkins; 
‘ but for all that, it’s the “shemmoy” 
as J mean. Have you got down 
“shemmoy descries ?”’ 

I nodded, and he went on: 

*In the midst of the morning 
Ivry hollow resounding 
Tery fear—’ 

‘Have you got down “ivry?”’ 
asked the bard, suddenly breaking 
off. 

‘Yes, said I. ‘Why? 

‘Oh! nothink; only there’s two 
“ivrys,” and I didn’t know but what 
you might have left one of ’em out. 
‘ In the midst of the morning 

Ivry hollow resounding 
Ivry fear—ivry fear—iv—’ 


‘Let me see; I can’t ’ardly tell 
what comes next.’ Here he swept 
his hand carelessly across the strings 
in order to refresh his memory. 
‘ Har, 1 recklect now— 

* Ivry fear nobly scorning 
As omeward he flies.’ 


‘Then you can put down chorus, 
please.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said I. 

‘Stop,’ said Mr. V.; ‘that’s only 
one verse ;’ and then he continued : 
‘ He tracks through the snow-print 

The flight of the ranger, 

He brushes the doo tint 

Where cat’racts do fall, 

From the time of the chase 

The bold unter returning 

With joy views his Scot—’ 

‘“ Views his what?”’ I asked. 
*“Scot,”’ said the bard, delibe- 
rately. 

‘Sure it isn’t “ cot?”’ said I. 

‘ Quite” said the bard. ‘Look 
here; I’ve sang this song for some 
nine yeer or more, and, of course, 
if it had been anythink else I 
should have found out by this time ; 
shoulden I?’ 
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‘Oh, of course,’ I said. ‘I only 
thought that perhaps “cot” might 
be more——’ 

‘You may call it ‘cot’ if you 
please, sir,’ interrupted the bard, 
testily; ‘but I think I ought to 
know. J never heerd no objections 
raised before.’ 

I pacified him by replenishing his 
glass, and he concluded : 


* With joy views his Scot 
In the valley below.’ 


‘And then, you know, resoom the 
chorus— 


‘When the Unter o’er the mounting,’ and 
ceterer. 


‘That is the fine-naily, sir.’ 

‘You mean there’s no more of it?’ 
said I. 

‘Esackly so,’ replied Mr. Vilkins ; 
‘and a remarkable pretty thing it is 
—been very much admired in these 
ere parts, sir.’ 

I told him I was glad to hear it, 
and slipped a shilling into his 
hand, at which he feigned surprise. 
‘There ain’t no call for that,’ said 
he, pocketing the gratuity. ‘Much 
obleeged tho’ all the same. Good 
evening, sir.’ 

‘Good evening, said I, and 
thought he was gone; but after 
musing a moment at the door, he 
came back and said :— 

‘If you reelly prefers “cot” to 
¥Scot”—and I know some of you 
gen’lemen will ’ave your fancies— 
why, I don’t see so much harm in 
calling of it “cot;” but I’d stick to 
“shemmoy” if I was you. It seems 
a pity to go altering a thing like 
that. You see, it woulden be the 
“ Shemmoy Unter” at all if you 
called it anything else—would it” 

There was no answering this ar- 
gument; so I thanked him for his 
advice, and showed him out. 

- ~ ~ ” 

Before we returned to town, Dick 
and I visited the celebrated Penrhyn 
slate quarries, which have been 
worked for nearly a century, and 
occupy a space of ground a mile in 
circumference, forming a vast am- 
phitheatre, the size of which can 
only be appreciated by recollecting 
that the stepped galleries which run 


round it are some sixty feet in 
height from tier to tier, and that 
there are at least a dozen of them 
rising one above another, cut like 
ledges in the solid rock. 

Nearly three thousand men and 
boys are employed in these works. 
We saw them swarming here and 
there like bees in this enormous 
hive of industry—hanging by ropes 
from off the slaty cliff, or rolling 
down in trucks on inclined planes. 
We saw them cutting, splitting, 
shaping slates by hundreds in quite 
a village of little sheds. 

Through what caprice or custom 
the roof-slates first came to be dig- 
nified by female titles of rank, I 
leave etymologists to decide; but to 
the uninitiated the following de- 
scription will sound oddly :— 

‘Imperials’ are from 2 feet 6 inches to 
1 foot in lencth and about 2 feet wide. 

‘ Duchesses’ run about 2 feet long and 
1 foot wide, and (poor things!) are usually 
nailed so as to show a ten and a half inch 
gauge (1). 

* Countesses,’ of which a ton will cover 
about’ three squares, run about, &c, &c, 

* Ladies’ are generally about 15 inches 
long and about 8 inches wide, They are 
sold by the thousand, &c, &e. 

Fancy any ‘imperial,’ except Tom 
Thumb, being two feet six in length, 
or duchesses, somewhat shorter, 
‘running about, and being caught 
and nailed, so as to show a ten-and- 
a-half-inch guage! (whew!) Con- 
ceive a ton of countesses covering 
‘three squares’ in London—Gros- 
venor, Belgrave, and Eaton, for ex- 
ample. As for the fact that ‘ladies’ 
are sold by the thousand, it is too 
near the truth to be pleasant in our 
matrimonial markets. Egomet, | 
myself have known some nymphs 
disposed of in this way. Did not 
Euphrosyne’s mamma part with 
her daughter to the highest bidder? 
Wouldn’t Beatrice throw you over 
for the millionaire to-morrow if he 
asked her? And old M‘Creesus, 
who hobbled out of St. George’s 
Church last week with his blooming 
bri—: there, it is an old story, 
which I will not dwell upon—my 
business was with slates, not women. 
Vale! 

Jack EASEL. 
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GAMBLING SPAS.—HOMBURG. 


HERE is a time every year when 

London, tired of London, leaves 

London, and spreads itself over the 
face of the earth. 

The ladies who have danced too 
much, and the gentlemen who are 
too gouty to dance any longer—the 
ladies who have lost their appetite, 
and the gentlemen who have eaten 
too much lobster-salad—are sent to 
the German spas, where the worn- 
out apparel of society is brushed up 
and mended for next season. 

Some there are who go there 
neither from over-eating nor from 
loss of appetite, from want of re- 
pairing or of brushing up; and the 
purpose for which they go is not a 
profitable one, for they go to play— 
not ‘healthful play, as Dr. Watts 
hath it, but another kind, which has 
nothing to do either with ‘ books or 
works’ or ‘ busy bees.’ 

We went to Homburg. A dis- 
quisition on our private maladies, 
though interesting, would be un- 
necessary here; but we protest it 
was not from the effects of lobster- 
salad that the German waters were 
to save us. The last words of Dr. 
Speiss rang in our ears as we 
stopped at the station: ‘Five half 
tumblers daily. To increase the 
dose gradually.’ ‘It will be a cask 
full at last!’ I thought, with secret 


dismay. We got rooms ‘bei Frau 
Witwe Eifert’ in the Kisseleff 
Strasse; and from that moment, 
losing our hitherto well-preserved 
individuality, we became members 
of the Kur verein; items in a 
visitors’ list; ‘Honoured Cure 
guests, as the affiches said, ‘to 
whose gracious care the preserva- 
tion of the pleasure-grounds is in- 
trusted.’ 

‘Between six and seven,’ said the 
doctor, ‘three half tumblers.’ So, 
with a shudder of cold sleepiness, 
we sallied forth the first morning, 
drank our glasses, conscientiously 
walking the prescribed twenty 
minutes between each glass, and 
perceived, to our disgust, that our 
zeal had been overstrained — that 
our fellow-victims did not come 
down for their first glass till we had 
taken our last; and that, without 
departing from the rules of health, 
we might have enjoyed that deli- 
cious half-hour on the ‘other side,’ 
of which we had so bravely deprived 
ourselves, and which was now lost 
to us for ever. 

It is. a wonderful sight, that 
morning assembly; a species of 
resurrection, I consider it, com- 
pared with the appearance of the 
same people the night before. 

There is a long allée of poplars, a 
double row, between which a human 
stream flows up and down, from the 
Kaiser brun at one end to the Eliza- 
beth brun at the other. From the 
middle of this allée a path diverges, 
along which languid young ladies 
go to the Luisen brun. At the 
Elizabeth brun stands a temple in 
which the band plays. Originally, 
I fancy, it was intended that the 
music should cover the sighs and 
sounds of discontent uttered by the 
water-drinkers over their tumblers, 
or enliven and encourage them to 
their daily increased doses. But, 
alas! such a trampling of gravel 
and rustling of crinoline; such a 
comparing of symptoms and dis- 
cussing of doctors takes place, that 
the sweet sounds of music are well- 
nigh drowned, and the performance 
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of the big drum is the only part of 
the concert of which I have any dis- 
tinct impression. 

The day at Homburg is distin- 
guished by three grand events: 
rst, the morning walk; and, the 
dinner; 3rd, the ‘ music.’ 

Mark the great gap between the 
first two eras. It is in the time 


yegulation appetite and activity of 
his race, call these a breakfast? or, 
discussing these, an employment? 

Possibly you have a bath at 
eleven; but, at all events, you are 
politically absent from society—per- 
du—till dinner-time. What people 
in general do in that time I know 
not; I used to do—nothing. But 
at five o’clock the second event 
comes off. Homburg rouses itself; 
the deserted streets open their eyes ; 
from every porte-cochére—at every 
corner—appear gay dames and gal- 
lant gentlemen. 

Homburg — especially English 
Homburg—is going to dinner. 

At the hotel doors stand groups 
of shining, greasy waiters, whose 
hair is combed straight back, and 
whose limbs are quivering with the 
impatient excitement of the coming 
struggle. 
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represented by that very gap that 
our principal employments take 
place at home, of which employ- 
ments breakfast may be reckoned as 
one. At Homburg it is not so. 


When you return at nine o’clock to 
your apartments, you do certainly 
eat rolls and drink coffee; but can 
any Englishman, endowed with the 


6h OB 


A bell—yea, many a bell—is ring- 
ing. Solemnly the Germans, care- 
lessly the Englishmen, walk in; de- 
murely the Germans, coquettishly 
the English girls. And then, amidst 
a deafening clatter of dishes and 
falling forks, and tramping of hasty 
waiters, the great event of the day 
takes place. 

Did not the doctor order one 
o'clock? Is it not written on all 
your prescriptions— Dinner at one?’ 
The fact is, ‘One cannot dine at 
such an unearthly hour,’ says A. to 
B. ‘A horrible invention, that 
early dining,’ B. replies. ‘My own 
idea is, that if one only kept to one’s 
own hours, say seven o’clock—not 
too late, you know, as if one were at 
home—it would do every bit as 
well. These German doctors know 
nothing about it.’ Then A. and B. 
nod their heads, and agree perfectly 
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as to the nonsense of following any 
but their own established habits 
under all circumstances whatsoever. 

I did dine the first day at one 
under the same mistaken sense of 
duty that drove me out of bed so 
early; but, besides myself and six 
other people, there was only a bunch 
of artificial flowers at that long 
table, and it gave me a sense of 
melancholy that rendered the greasi- 
ness of the soup and the noise of the 
waiters insupportable to me. 

At six o’clock the third event is 
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celebrated, under the direction of 
female grace and beauty. Flounces 
are then in the ascendant; and the 
gardens of the Kursaal burst forth 
into life and colour—one human 
flower-bed. 

Under the verandah there is a 
great running to and fro with coffee- 
cups; a great smoking and ruminat- 
ing over the same; below, on the 
grass, and under the trees, there is 
also smoking, but no coffee. The 
charming band of Homburg is play- 
ing in its temple; the beau monde is 
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listening, entranced by the sweet 
sounds, and poisoned by the smoke 
of bad tobacco that, in vast volumes, 
burdens the air. 

The hearts of Mesdames Roger 
and Laure would be warmed by the 
display of finery at that evening 
assembly. Some of the ladies are 
good enough, from time to time, to 
walk slowly up and down so as fully 
to exhibit their sweeping dresses 
and magnificent lace shawls. (It is 
@ qui mieux-mieur, and the most 
respectable English ladies, stirred 
up to emulation by the show, will 
put on as much finery as they can 
carry, and sit there perfectly happy 
in the consciousness that the splen- 
dour of their many-coloured attire 
offers an excellent example of the 
national British taste.) 

But who would believe that the 
gracious little face beneath that dear 
little round hat, that bends so 





lovingly under its load of corn- 
flowers and poppies, is the same 
that looked so grey and unlovely 
this morning in a white frilled cap, 
with the brown strings of an ugly 
brown hat tied under its chin! 
Where was all that hair this morn- 
ing? Those charming frizzled curls, 
were they in envious papillottes— 
butterflies in their chrysalis state ? 
I really think I prefer old 
Madame de Kisseleff, who honestly 
keeps on the same black satin dress- 
ing-gown and cambric night-cap all 
day, in which she stands at the 
Elizabeth brunnen before breakfast. 
If you go now at seven o’clock into 
the gambling-rooms you will see it 
for yourselves. At five o’clock the 
little carriage with grey ponies takes 
her to dinner at a pretty house in 
the lower allée; but all the rest of 
the day it stands near the Kursaal, 
and its mistress sits with fat brown 
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hands encased in black mittens, and 
with sharp black eyes twinkling 
under a huge black hat, watching 
the guldens gather in heaps before 
her, or scatter themselves like a 
flock of sheep over the meadow of 
green cloth, that bane of Homburg 
—the gambling-table. She is an 
institution, that old lady, and, like 
some other old institutions, not a 
good one. They say she loses two 
thousand a year by her play. 

I like better to see her there than 
the young Englishman who sits 
opposite, and whose face grows 
daily more haggard and resolute. 
B., who knows everybody and every- 
thing, took us round the rooms and 
pointed out the celebrities. ‘He is 
with his aunt,’ B. said of the young 
Englishman. ‘She encourages him 
to play, and he has already lost 
enormously.” ‘What a _ wicked 


aunt!’ exclaimed my niece Lydia; 
and she was quite right—the aunt 
was very wicked. While we were 
gazing at the gamblers, making 
moral remarks on the sin and folly 
of their ways, a lady, just in front of 
us, started up, turned round, and 


accosted B. ‘Oh! Mr. B., how 
d’you do? come to play a little? 
put down a gulden, eh? everybody 
does it here—J do. You must put 
down a guiden.’ B. said we were 
only lookers on, and the lady, again 
declaring ‘everybody did,’ resumed 
her occupation at the table. 

Lydia, greatly shocked, asked if 
‘really everybody did?’ Happily, 
such is not the case. Some do— 
many men do, and a few ladies, but 
it is not the fashion: no one is ad- 
mired for it, or is a greater object 
of attraction for so doing; and we 
know that the amiability of ‘the 
sex’ leads them to follow chiefly, as 
a habit, that which gains most 
favour in the sight of others. 


CONCERNING MURRAY. 


There is a trial in every path in 
life, a crook in every lot. Tle trial 
and the crook in my lot on the 
Continent is—Murray. Not only his 
bulky size, his hard unsympathetic 
red outside, and his small provoking 
print, but the restless, unsatisfied 
— of seeing and knowing every- 

ing that pervades him. 
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The Englishman’s "privilege of 
staring in mute amaze at what he 
sees is no longer his own; he need 
not wonder at anything. Is it not 
all written in Murray? Murray be- 
comes a talent, which man must 
convert into a thousand other 
talents. It is a ‘responsibility, a 
burden to one’s conscience, a bore. 
‘Thanks, not at present,’ I say to 
my niece Lydia, who continually 
offers me the hated volume. ‘I 
positively am afraid of Murray.’ 
But at Homburg I had resolved to 
emancipate myself from his sway, 
and to go nowhere—see nothing but 
what I myself should choose to find 
worthy of note. 

‘We are going to Saalburg,’ B. 
said to me one morning after his 
second tumbler of Kaiser-brun. B. 
and I always meet after his second 
tumbler, and he says ‘Good morn- 
ing; going to take your first? I'll 
come with you. By-the-by, what 
do you pay for your breakfast?’ I 
tell him every day thirty kreutzers, 
and every day he asks the same 
question, not so much for the sake 
of the answer (which, of course, he 
knows by this time) as that he may 
tell me what C. and D. and E. and all 
sorts ef other people pay for theirs, 
and for their rooms. This kind of 
statistics is B.’s mania, his idée firé. 
However, this morning B. said, ‘We 
are going to Saalburg: it is a very 
pretty place, an hour from here. 
Murray says nothing about it, but 
I fancy it is really worth seeing.’ 

Murray said nothing about it— 
was not that enough to render it 
worthy in my eyes? ‘Quite enough, 
my dear B.,’ said I. ‘I think we 
shall, in all probability, also go to 
Saalburg.’ 

When I returned home at nine 
o’clock I accosted the square-faced 
damsel who brought in our break- 
fast :-— 

‘Do you know Saalburg in this 
neighbourhood ?’ 

‘Gewiss,’ with great emphasis, 
‘ja, wohl.’ 

‘Is ita nice place—a pretty place?’ 

‘Gewiss;’ then with great gusto, 
‘Man kann da alles bekommen. 
Kaffé und alles.’ 

This settled the matter; and I 
greatly admired the practical and 
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satisfactory point of view from 
which the Germans regard the 
beauties of nature, Kaffé und alles. 

Apropos to coming in at nine 
o'clock there is a little ceremony 
which I occasionally interrupt by 
coming in a little sooner, and which 
I shall detail for the benefit of those 
who cry out against foreign dirt and 
English cleanliness. 

At eight o’clock two stalwart 
maidens enter our rooms, and while 
one arranges our beds, the other 
reigns triumphant over the bare 
floor, brandishing a mop for sceptre. 
At half-past eight, if I invade the 
premises, I find the planks still 
damp and shiny, and a rug hanging 
out of every open window! 

As to the private ablutions of the 
Germans, I am purposely silent. I 
know how little I could wash in 
their basins, but I cannot know 
what further means they may take 
towards the desired end; and I am 
not required to kiss them on both 
cheeks in the manner which I 
saw an old German salute his 
friend in the great allée to-day— 
Damon and Pythias having first 
taken the precaution to remove the 
pipes from their respective mouths. 

o return to Saalburg. My niece 
Lydia managed cautiously, and with- 
out quoting her authority, to inform 
me that it was a very well-preserved 
Roman camp, situated on one of the 
lower spurs of the wooded hills 
that half embrace the plain of Hom- 
burg; that it was supposed to be the 
last outpost of Drusus’s great army 
—an entrenched position beyond, 
but on no account within — the 
limits of which the native Catti 
might roam at large. 

We were lucky enough to go 
there with a party of antiquarians, 
mummy-lovers of the purest water ; 
and although we did not melt into 
tears over a bit of brick, or go into 
ecstasies at the sight of what looked 
like three unfilled graves (but which 
they said were ‘ baths’), yet we did 
profit—nay, were even much sur- 
prised and edified—by what we saw. 
And the knowledge we there ac- 
quired we made a point of impart- 
ing to such of our acquaintance as, 
on all following occasions, we could 
prevail upon to listen to us. 
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CONCERNING THE SCHUTZENFEST. 


It was during our stay at Hom- 
burg that the great gathering of the 
nation was taking place at Frank- 
fort —the Schutzenfest, to which 
from all parts of Germany stout 
Teutons were pilgrimaging with 
green belts and badges on their 
broad breasts. 

For days and weeks no one talked 
of anything else; the Schutzenfest 
was in every one’s mouth. 

‘A nuisance,’ said one of my 
niece’s friends to her. ‘I shall go 
there in self-defence, that I may 
bore others with it as they bore me.’ 
Lydia, inspired by her friend, tor- 
mented us till we went also. 

It might be a nuisance to talk 
about; it certainly was a beautiful 
and imposing sight to see. Frank- 
fort, like a vast bower, was wreathed 
with evergreens and flowers. The 
aromatic scent of the pine branches 
filled the air, and the waving many- 
tinted banners blazoned forth 
brotherly love and unity over that 
great throng that was but one heart 
with many hands. 

We pushed our way easily through 
the crowd into the square space of the 
Schutzenplatz, and to the long, low 
wooden shed, through whose open 
bars we might peep at the marks- 
men. Only their backs could be 
seen, and the deafening noise of the 
shots was all we could realize of 
their prowess; but the variety of 
countenance and attire was a study 
worth going miles to enjoy, as they 
passed in and out of the shed. 

Pasty-faced students were there ; 


‘bull-necked, brown-bearded Swiss: 


and wiry, eager-eyed mountaineers, 
all speaking a common language, 
but each with his distinctive gait. 

We penetrated into the great re- 
freshment hall, a vast high wooden 
building prettily adorned with flags 
and evergreens and imitations of 
statuary; long rows of tables and 
benches were ticketed according to 
the districts to whose use they were 
respectively dedicated — Heidelber- 
gers, Bavarians, Hessen, Nassauers, 
all had their respective tables 
whereat they might sit, smoke, and 
drink sour beer. 

A group of wild-looking, handsome 
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Tyrolese stood near the central en- 
trance—such wonderful sinewy legs 
they had, clad in dark knee-breeches, 
and sort of half stockings worked in 
a raised pattern, a bare space be- 
tween the calf and the knee, expos- 
ing the knotty muscles that must 
have borne them over many a pre- 
cipice in their native gorges. They 
were splendid men with splendid 
feathers in their tall green hats. 
One wore a plume of spun glass as 
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e and graceful as the bird of 
aradise; and while Miss Lydia 
was gazing at him modestly under 
her eyelashes, with a view to a cer- 
tain little book in which she does 
what she calls ‘sketches,’ the Ty- 
rolese turned to her, and with a 
sudden, but very graceful gesture, 
offered her the glass of sparkling 
white wine he had just filled for 
himself. The bow was accompanied 
by an amiable and expressive sound 








of invitation; and when Lydia, with 
“a profound curtsey, declined the 
roffered goblet, he turned on his 
eel, and tossed off its contents with 
perfect good-humour. 

On the pillars of the Fest Hall 
were pasted tickets begging ‘man’ 
to observe, that if ‘gracious mem- 
bers of the association’ addressed 
the public, their eloquence was 
strictly limited to five minutes, a 
most happy precaution in so vast 
and enthusiastic an assembly. 

It was the fashion at Homburg to 
attribute to this Schutzenfest ali sorts 
of conflicting political meaning, and 
to anticipate all sorts of conse- 
quences. When these consequences 
take place, we shall know who was 
right and who wrong in their con- 
) Some of' the visitors who 

the amiable weakness for seeing 
crowned heads under everyday hats 

VOL. I.—No. XI. 


went into Frankfort every day for a 
week in hopes of seeing the Emperor 
of Austria. I always regret not 
having pointed out some one’ to 
them as his imperial majesty: it 
would have satisfied them and done 
him no harm. 


CONCERNING HIGH PEOPLE. 


There is an object of note at 
Homburg which every one must see, 
and does see—the Schloss, where 
his serene transparency of Hesse 
Homburg abides in what state he 
can, and where his serene grand 
ducal aunt of Mecklenburg visits 
him. 

A sentry TY up and down the 
garden which a solitary old woman 
fails to weed. A royal coat of arms 
decorates the entrance, and seems to 
absorb all the paint and plaster so 
greatly needed in other parts of the 
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building. But let us not desecrate 
the sanctity of private life, nor peep 
into the dignified dilapidation of the 
Landgrave’s castle as did a privi- 
leged Briton who was on his way to 
pay a visit to the serene grand 
ducal aunt, and who saw, or en- 
countered, an old female attendant 
carrying out of the serene private 
apartments a dish—a large dish— 
containing patties, small pies, filled, 
doubtless, with minced veal, where- 
on their highnesses had been making 
a frugal mid-day meal. 

We must hope that the discreet 
Briton veiled from his understanding 
what his eyes had beheld. 

Of the Landgrave personally we 
saw nothing; but occasionally on a 
fine evening the presence of the 
lady-in-waiting and the attendant 
equerry would shed over Homburg 
a light borrowed from the trans- 
parency at the castle. Sitting on 
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two green chairs under the trees, 
the quiet old couple nodded and 
patted time to the music, returning 
at dusk in a modest vehicle, which, 
for the sum of twelve kreutzers, 
conveyed them back to the serene 
domains in time for supper. 

It was with great regret that we 
saw the time arrive when, following 
the doctor’s orders, we were to pro- 
ceed to Schwalbach. A funeral ora- 
tion was pronounced over us by B. 
Miss Lydia, who had purposed per- 
fecting her cure at Homburg by 
certain balls at the Kursaal, was in 
despair. ‘ The most awful place,’ her 
friend said to her of Schwalbach. ‘We 
got castor-oil soup for a week; and 
there is only one man to a hundred 
ladies; besides, it is so full you will 
not be able to get rooms.’ 

How we got rooms, and whether 
we also had castor-oil soup given to 
us, may be seen in a future chapter. 











THE ARTIST IN THE LONDON STREETS. 


GOING TO THE EXHIBITION.—A MORNING SKETCH. 
(‘ Great Expectations.’) 





THE ARTIST IN THE LONDON STREETS. 
BITION.—AN EVENING SKETCH. 
(* Les M isérables.’) 


COMING FROM THE EXHI 
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THE LAST VISIT TO THE EXHIBITION, 


PATERFAMILIAS POCKETS HIS CATALOGUE, AND FEELS THANKFUL THAT HE 
HAS DONE WITH IT. 

















TS church clock of Repton 
Magna struck five. But the 
sun was shining over the lawns and 
sending fitful quiverings into the 
dark 1 underneath the beeches ; 
and the loiterer by the pool sat on 
watching the shadows and listening 
to the cawing of distant rooks, and 
the song of the smaller birds. 

This was Repton Park, the seat 
of Sir Owen Glendower Cresset, 
baronet ; and the loiterer under the 
beeches was his daughter, and my 
lady his wife’s stepdaughter, Rachel 
Glendower Cresset. 

There were no deer in the lawns 
of Repton Park, for Sir Owen was 
poor, and would fain throw off from 
the encumbered estate its load of 
debt, that it might be a fair heritage 
for his son. Here and there a phea- 
sant ran along the lawn, and a hare 
bounded fearlessly past Rachel as 
she sat on the beech-tree root, and 
looked through an opening in the 
trees upon the church tower of 
Repton Magna, and the bridge under 
which the river wound its way from 
the village, through Sir Owen’s 
park. She could see, too, the dis- 
tant elms of Repton Chase, and the 
recollection of a depreciating, half- 
jealous speech of Sir Owen’s, con- 
cerning his godson and distant kins- 
man, Cresset Selturne of the Chase, 
brought back her wandering 
thoughts to the book and pencil 

lying idle in her lap. 

For the baronet in his poverty was 
apt to chafe at the riches of other 
men, going back discontentedly to a 
time when the Cressets had wealth 
and power; and brooding over the 
idea that if his ancestors had not run 
riot in the land he should have had 
wealth and power too. But Ra- 
chel’s musings, growing out of 
chance words which the baronet let 
fall in his bitterness, bore a different 
character. In her hand that even- 
ing was a half-finished ballad, con- 
cerning the old Cresset light of the 
watchmen; a gallant deed done by 
a certain Glendower on the eve of 
good St. John, wherefrom he was 

called Glendower of the Cresset— 
in later days, Glendower Cresset. 
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himself would 
have raised his brows and curled 
his lip over such a story, Rachel 
did not pause to inquire, since there 
was no chance of his getting hold of 


How Sir Owen 


it. To the baronet, as well as his 
wife, the son and heir for whom he 
was striving to clear his hampered 
estate, was all important; Rachel’s 
very existence had been, until lately, 
a thing not always remembered, 
and, if remembered, thought of 
principally in connexion with the 
trouble and expense it entailed. 
Lately, however, the boy Owen had 
begun to seek his sister’s society, 
and to quote her as an authority, 
thus drawing upon her an unusual 
share of her stepmother’s thoughts. 

But Rachel never dreamed of al- 

tering her solitary habits and pur- 
suits; and her thoughts wandered 
but little out of the one world in 
which she had been suffered to grow 
up. Her ballad was still unfinished 
when she roused herself as the clock 
warned her of the hours that had 
slipped by unnoticed since she first 
sat down on the beech root. In the 
golden beauty of summer light and 
shade she had been dreaming there, 
and the dreams followed her into 
the house, into the little sitting- 
room which belonged to her exclu- 
sively. 

Once, not long ago, how she had 
chafed and wearied at the mono- 
tonous solitude of that room! What 
strange books had found their way 
to her store from the closely-packed 
library shelves! what long hours 
she had spent alone with the works 
of the dead and the living; sage 
philosophers and quaint essayists! 
and what were years of philosophy 
and study to one hour of the pas- 
sionate life which had sprung up 
unsought, and as yet uncompre- 
hended from out of the old solitude ? 
A golden haze was on all the room. 
The music of Handel and Mozart, of 
Beethoven and Sebastian Bach, lay 
about; and from the inanimate books 
stole sounds faint and dim—echoes 
of anew harmony that could never 
again be hushed. 

The door, too, which opened into 
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the music-room of Repton Park 
stood open, and the pipes of the 
organ at its remote end glittered in 
the beams from the western window. 
But not here either to-day was 
Rachel’s dreaming to be undisturbed. 
My lady from her seat in the window 
of the great drawing-room, had 
looked out upon the park this sunny 
June evening. She also had seen 
in the distance the elms of Repton 
Chase, and she knew that under- 
neath them many a pair of antlers 
might be seen, and many a mottled 
doe amongst the coverts of fern. 
She knew, too, that the Chase 
touched at one spot their own do- 
main, and that Cresset Selturne, its 
owner, was rich enough to buy up 
Repton Park itself if it were in the 
market. A jealous speech or two 
might have fallen now and then 
from Lady Cresset’s lips, with re- 
spect to her husband’s godson, when 
his full establishment stood out in 
contrast to Sir Owen’s cramped one, 
but now she began to think about 
it in a fresh light. 

The small black cattle which Sir 
Owen was rather proud of as an 
agricultural success, fed quietly 
within range of the window; but 
Lady Cresset looked at them dis- 
contentedly, and thought that the 
horns should have been antlers and 
the black hides mottled. How long 
was this state of things to continue ? 
She had put that question to Sir 
Owen in the morning, and had re- 
ceived for answer that, besides the 
uncleared debt, there was Rachel to 
be portioned. It was true, that the 
baronet said this in a grumbling 
way, but his wife knew that since he 
had said it he would stick to it. 
Rachel to be portioned ! 

The thought stuck like a needle 
in the throat of Lady Cresset, and 
she said bitterly that Sir Owen had 
become a miser and put her off 
with excuses. No hunter for her 
son, no dogs, no carriage for herself; 
no horses: nothing but a paltry 
phaeton and a little low pony to 
draw it! Was Lady Cresset to live 
in @ meanness unsuited to her rank 
while a portion accumulated for 
Rachel, who was nothing to her? 

It was at this juncture that my 
lady saw her stepdaughter pass 


the window on the way from the 
beech-tree root, and for the first 
time it struck her that this girl of 
twenty, who had been hitherto kept 
in the background and left to edu- 
cate herself uncontrolled and un- 
noticed, was not without a certain 
beauty. Something too much there 
might have been of her mother’s 
languor about that dreamy walk of 
Rachel’s, and Lady Cresset had a 
profound contempt for her husband’s 
first wife, but still—— 

My lady leaned forward a little 
on the window, and looked again 
over the elms of Repton Chase. 
What need of a portion for Rachel 
if a rich man sought her as his wife ? 
Little by little a passing thought 
grew into a tangible idea, and the 
idea into a settled purpose. Sir 
Owen had been cold and neglectful 
to his godson, but that must be 
altered. Yes, it would be good for 
éclat, for the Cressets themselves, 
and for Rachel. Thus it was that 
the wondering Rachel received in her 
solitude an unusual summons to 
the drawing-room, where my lady 
wished to speak with her. 

Ah, Rachel! why not have left the 
dream and its haze of gold behind 
when that ponderous door opened 
and closed, and my lady spoke? 

‘ You have passed your twentieth 
birthday,’ said Lady Cresset, with 
her wonted gravity and more than 
her wonted emphasis. 

And Rachel, reverting to the 
ballad and Glendower of the Cresset, 
responded, ‘ Yes, a week ago nearly, 
on the eve of good St. John.’ 

A little frown appeared on my 
lady's forehead at the answer. 

‘I am afraid you have indulged 
in a pernicious habit of desultory 
reading,’ said her ladyship, as 
though there had been any one to 
direct her stepdaughter’s reading, 
or to care that she read at all. 
‘ However, for the future you will 
be less alone. A young lady of 
your age ought not to affect a love 
of solitude, or of aimless wandering 
about the park for hours together. 
I wish you to change your habits, 
Rachel.’ 

Rachel seeing that an answer was 
expected, replied simply, ‘ Yes.’ 
‘You will bring your work or 
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your drawing—or books if you will 
—here, and sit with me. And you 
must not, as you have hitherto done, 
absent yourself at pleasure from the 
dinner-table. When we have guests, 
as I hope we shall have occasionally, 
you must not shrink away into a 
corner, silent and gloomy; it looks 
like an affectation of shyness, Ra- 
chel, and is both unattractive and 
improper. If you cannot arrange 
your hair becomingly yourself, my 
maid will do it for you.’ 

Here my lady, pausing to glance 
at her stepdaughter, continued in- 
voluntarily, ‘ But you do arrange it 
becomingly ; indeed, nothing could 
be better: and as my maid is fully 
occupied, it is better that you should 
continue to manage for yourself. Un- 
derstand what I mean, Rachel, when 
I say that you are to consider your- 
self “Out,” as other young ladies 
are long before they come to your 
years. You have done with the 
schoolroom.’ 

* And,’ said Rachel, slowly, ‘m 
music ?” 

‘ Keep that up, of course, if you 
excel in it, as I suppose you do.’ 

My lady could not know anything 
about that icy hand which she was 
deliberately pulling backwards and 
forwards over Rachel’s heart ; nor 
would the latter show to her step- 
mother one atom of discomposure 
that it was possible for her to hide. 
lf she had spoken her thoughts in 

answer to the implied question con- 
cerning the advisability of keeping 
up her music, she might have said, 
passionately, ‘Take away that, and 
you take away the great joy of my 
life!’ for she did not yet under- 
stand that music, per se, was not the 
golden vision, but only one of its 
adjuncts. But she did not speak 
her thoughts; she said, calmly 
enough, ‘I am very fond of music, 
and I believe my voice is tolerably 

‘ Of that there can be no doubt, 
now I come to think of it, said 
Lady Cresset, pointedly. ‘I have 
my son’s authority for it. It was 
at his request, I believe, that a 
master was engaged for you, a 
luxury which Sir Owen can ill 
afford. But a fine voice is not all; 
you should be a good accompanyist. 
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I hope you have profited by the in- 
structions of the music-man—this 
Mr.—Mr.——’ 

‘ Professor Raviston,’ 
Rachel. 

‘Ah! yes, Raviston; I did not 
remember his name. But he is 
very expensive; and the quarter 
must have nearly expired, I think.’ 

‘There is a month yet,’ said 
Rachel. 

‘So long! Well, after that you 
will keep up your practice alone. I 
wish you to see a little society, Ra- 
chel, and to make yourself agree- 
able. You understand?’ 

Rachel did understand. No 
thought of rebellion entered her 
head, but only a wish to get away 
for the present, that she might 
think over this change by herself. 

, My son is going from home 
again,’ said Lady Cresset, ‘and of 
course I shall feel his absence. 
Nevertheless, I do not wish, when 
we have no guests, to force upon 
you the penance of sitting with me. 
I am but a poor companion; at 
such fimes come when you like, 
Rachel. I wish you to be happy.’ 

And Rachel, seeing that the inter- 
view was at an end, turned away. 
There had been a suspicion of gentle- 
ness in that last sentence; and Lady 
Cresset meant to be gentle. 

She was not an unkind step- 
mother. It is possible that if Rachel 
had been her own daughter the 
bond between them would have 
been but little closer, for in her son 
Owen, the heir and future baronet, 
was centred all Lady Cresset’s hope 
and affection. 

But the spark of kindness only 
added to the weight of that hand 
which lay heavy on Rachel’s heart. 
Scant as her intercourse had been 
with Lady Cresset, she yet knew 
her well enough to read that under 
all this there lay a purpose. What 
the purpose might be she could not 
tell, or could only guess at it dimly. 
It was sufficient for the present to 
feel, as she did, that her life was to 
be altered henceforth. Once she 
had chafed at its loneliness ; but no 
sooner had a nameless charm stolen 
over it than the freedom so lately 
grown precious was to be taken 
from her. Where was the golden 
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haze now? Where were the voices 
of Handel and Mozart? of Beethoven 
and Sebastian Bach? Alas! they 
were silent; there was in all the 
little room nothing but a mournful 
sound of coming sadness ! 


II. 


And the next morning Rachel sat 
with her work in the window of the 
great drawing-room, silent, until the 
slow hands of the time-piece pointed 
to the hour of the professor’s visit 
as a release. Lady Cresset looked 
after the retreating figure of her 
stepdaughter complacently, not 
knowing that to Rachel the hours 
had been leaden-winged; it had 
seemed as if the morning never 
would be over; and there, in the 
distant evening, loomed over her 
head that dreaded misery a dinner- 
party, with Cresset Selturne fore- 
most in the ranks of the guests; and 
a fit of perverse impatience came 
over her at the recollection of her 
stepmother’s injunctions respecting 
her behaviour to this godson of Sir 
Owen’s. If the baronet had suf- 
fered indifference to spring up be- 
tween himself ani the Selturnes, 
Rachel did not see why she should 
be troubled now to propitiate them ; 
and she entered the little room once 
her prison, but lately her palace, 
with Lady Cresset’s lecture still 
irritating her ears; with a fore- 
boding of monotonous mornings of 
silent embroidery in that large win- 
dow: of dreary evenings enlivened 
by Sir Owen's politics and agricul- 
ture, or the talk of guests whose 
notice, if they did notice her, would 
be simply oppressive. Rachel did 
not pause to reflect that but a short 
time ago she would have been glad 
of such a change in her dull life; 
she only knew that solitude was no 
longer dreary or monotony oppres- 
sive; and she was disposed to ask 
bitterly why she had been kept so 
long in the background if there was 
to be this sudden push forward, as 
it were, into the society of strangers. 
She had grown used to her life, and 
it suited her; she was too old to 
throw off her silence and awkward- 
ness—they had grown up with her 
growth; and if Lady Cresset cared 
to see her like others of her age, she 
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should have attended to it before. 
And then those free ramblings in 
the park! The whispering trees 
and the rippling of the river as it 
swept by the willow branches up in 
the Red Coppice, where the fellers 
had been busy, and the white arms 
of some twisted trunk formed such 
glorious seats! There, too, lay be- 
fore her the movement which she 
had been practising for the pro- 
fessor, and as she looked at that 
fresh bitterness came into her 
thoughts. It was a new idea to her 
that this friend of her stepbrother’s, 
this professor, whose hand held the 
key of the kingdom of music, whose 
genius alone exalted him far above 
other men, should be accounted 
‘ All very well,’—a phrase so sug- 
gestive of inferiority, so slighting, so 
utterly inconsistent with the high 
pedestal on which she had placed 
him. And her stepmother’s placid 
suggestion that she would be able 
to execute songs and pieces learnt 
under the professor’s tutorship for 
the delectation of dinner guests! 
The very thought of such a thing! 
‘It would drive me mad,’ said 
Rachel aloud. ‘ Mad!’ 

And then she took up the music- 
book with a sudden desire to be 
found occupied, for a quick step 
came down the passage, and the 
door opened to admit the heir of 
Repton Park, her half-brother. 

Mischief sparkled in the boy’s face 
as he looked at her, at the book in 
her hand, and her listless attitude. 

‘ So my sister is going to be like 
other young ladies at last,’ he said ; 
‘and the grub will turn out the 
gayest butterfly in Repton.’ 

But Rachel could not laugh, nor 
give him back retort for banter. 

‘ Lady Cresset says you are going 
from home again, Owen. When?’ 

‘ Never mind that. What about 
the lands of Repton Chase, Rachel, 
and its owner? Don’t look at me 
so hard with those scarified eyes. I 
know all about it.’ 

But Rachel did look at him; and 
her heart began to beat angrily when 
he said, nodding, ‘I shall come and 
shoot over the Chase whenever I 
like, mind.’ And with the book still 
open in her hand, she went up to 
him. 
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‘ Owen, Cresset Selturne is think- 
ing of his schools and his charities 
his estate and tenants. He is not 
thinking anything about me, nor am 
I busying myself about him.’ 

‘ That remains to be proved,’ re- 
plied Owen, half shutting one eye 
to look through the book which he 
had rolled into an extempore tele- 
scope. ‘ What are you going to be 
modernized for? Is Raviston going 
away.’ 

‘ Lady Cresset says he is not to 
come after the quarter is over.’ 

Owen broke into a laugh. 

‘The quarter! Well, Rachel, 
you are innocent. Do you suppose 
such a man as Raviston is going to 
be tied up to “ quarters” like some 
nursery governess? It was only 
because I bullied him that he con- 
sented to give you a lesson or two. 
I excited his curiosity, you know, 
with marvellous accounts of your 
voice.’ 

* Owen!’ 

‘Of course I did. You ought to 
be grateful; and he must have 
found it worth cultivating, for he 
only came down here for a month’s 
change, and now—how long is it 
since you began?” 

Rachel did not answer. She was 
thinking of Lady Cresset’s contemp- 
tuous manner concerning the‘ music- 
man;’ and her stepbrother might 
have read her thoughts, for he said, 
gravely— 

‘Raviston is a very good fellow, 
and if my mother knew what a scrape 
he saved me from once, she would 
be grateful too. And, I say, I don’t 
know whether he means taking pay 
for these lessons or not: I asked 
him as a friend, you know; and 
when the governor went with me to 
call upon him there was nothing said 
about it.’ 

‘What was the scrape, Owen?’ 
said Rachel. 

‘The scrape? Well, I do think 
you are not a blab, Rachel ; but you 
won’t understand it— girls never 
do. It was—put your ear down 
close——’ 

* You—a boy of your age!’ 

‘T am sixteen,’ responded Owen, 
drawing himself up. 

‘ But, gambling——’ 

‘ No need to call ugly names,’ said 
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Owen, hastily. ‘I told you you 
would not understand the thing. 
Hush, Rachel, I’ll go away till your 
face has come right again. There’s 
nothing I hate likea woman’s preach- 
ments.’ 

But when Owen came back, the 
scene in the music-room was changed 
a little; and Rachel had forgotten 
all about her preachments, as he 
called them, and that scrape of his 
which called them forth. The soft 
notes of the stopped diapason and 
the dulciana ceased, and the roll of 
a German pedal went circling through 
the room. There sat the pupil at 
the organ, and the master had been 
listening with a troubled face. Was 
it that, in his ambition for the fu- 
ture, he felt these months given to 
the duties of an ordinary music- 
teacher wasted ; or was it the change 
which had come over the manner of 
his pupil that perplexed him? All 
the accessories of the lesson were as 
usual: Sir Owen sat in his remote 
corner of the long room, puckering 
up his lean forehead over a treatise 
on agriculture—not that he under- 
stood anything about agriculture, 
but he thought he did. The few 
customary phrases had passed be- 
tween him and the professor; but if 
he had come into the music-room 
for propriety’s sake he might as well 
have stopped away, for his back was 
towards the organ, and he paid no 
attention to either pupil or master. 
Rachel played on with a sinking 
heart, and thoughts that had wan- 
dered to the pool under the beeches, 
and the glorious shining of yester- 
day’s sun; and the perplexity 
deepened on the master’s face. He 
could not understand his own un- 
easiness; he was no dreamer of 
dreams and builder of castles, like 
this child at the organ. The joys 
that stirred his heart were the con- 
ceptions of some great old master, 
and the phantoms that flitted across 
his castle floors were the tones of 
some passage which brought before 
him the echo of the composer’s 
thought. Hea teacher! As pain- 
ful a task for him perhaps as it was 
for the boy Herschel, whose heart 
was in the stars, while he bent over 
some stumbling beginner amongst 
his music pupils. But of this task, 
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voluntarily undertaken and volun- 
tarily persevered in, what could the 
professor say? A faulty accent or 
false note roused him from his mus- 
ing. He went forward hurriedly to 
play the passage himself, and his 
impatient fingers touched the burn- 
ing hand on the keyboard. 


Louis Raviston did not execute the 
passage, or even a phrase of it. He 
did not press down a single note, 
but he stood back with a sudden 
dismay, with a throbbing conscious- 
ness of what it all meant, and what 
it was he had suffered to come be- 
tween himself and his wonted single- 











ness of purpose; and with the touch 
of that burning hand still thrilling 
through all his nerves. No matter 
that the hand itself was under 
Rachel’s rule, and went on with, its 
mechanical work; he heard no more 
false notes or accents; he could not 
see the quick pulse, nor the trembling 
fingers ; he was only dimly conscious 
of sounds at all, of time, place, or 
the presence of anybody or anything, 
save his own overmastering excite- 
ment. 

And the lesson was over. No 
word of correction or advice from 
him, the silent teacher. Like one 
in a dream, he took the book from 
Rachel, and sat down to finish the 
lesson, as was his custom, with some 


song or piece, to which the pupil 
listened. 

And there came the opening 
chords of Jephthah’s passionate 
lament. Why had he chosen that? 
And why was the music tinged with 
so inexpressible a sadness? Rachel 
listened, and leaned her head against 
the window; and at the last word 
of the recitative even the baronet 
raised his eyes, with a sort of impa- 
tient wonder, from the treatise. 

‘I can no more’—those words 
which, in the mouth of John Braham, 
called forth such admiration from 
Costa, and sent forth amongst ‘Ita- 
lian singers the dictum— Non c’e 
tenore in Italia come Braham.’ 

And when, in the silence which 
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followed, Rachel turned her head 
the professor was gone. A fierce 
throb of pain shot through her 
heart. He was gone without speak- 
ing; without the customary fare- 
well: without a word or a sign. 
Why had he done that? Was he 
angry, or was he so absorbed in his 
music that he had forgotten even 
her presence? Ah, that was it! 
Wrapped up in his aspiration and 
his great works, he had not a thought 
for her—not a word of encourage- 
ment for the clamsy pupil who held 
him so far above her, and yet craved 
a portion of the spirit which made 
him powerful. 


Ill. 


That night Louis Raviston sat 
alone in his room, idle. Books 
and papers were around him, but 
he touched them not. Among his 
phantom voices there was a new 
tone, warm with the breath of life, 
and they grew faint and dim before 
it. In vain his eyes fell upon the 
accustomed page, and sought to read 
it: a face hid the characters—a wist- 
ful, earnest, human face: and that 


one hand of his felt always another 
touch, which pulled away his pen, 
and threw a veil over the beauty of 


his work. How had he done this? 
How had he gone on—he whose 
youth had been vowed to a separate 
aim, building for himself an idol in 
this pupil of his, till suddenly the 
“old ambition had a bitter taste, and 
music itself seemed incomplete apart 
from the thought of her? 

He had come home to ponder over 
this—to find out the depth or shal- 
lowness of his own feelings—and 
that question decided as he thought, 
it chafed him to discover his own 
inability to return to his usual sub- 
jects of meditation. Thought clung 
pertinaciously about the possible 
sun that shone down upon the 
future for him, and he could not 
master his attention and chain it as 
usual. He did not think of his 
more than thirty years; he did not 
speculate whether or not he was to 
his pupil what she was to him. His 
heart, or that faculty of innate per- 
ception about which philosophers 
theorize, had answered that momen- 
tary doubt. And as to any thought 
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of inferiority in worldly rank, it 
never entered Louis Raviston’s head. 
He might, indeed, have boasted that 
no such inferiority existed, so far as 
birth went; but even had it been 
otherwise, the difference would not 
have entered into his calculations. 
He never thought of himself at all, 
this simple professor, for it seemed 
to him that the greatness of the 
science for which he lived was suffi- 
cient to ennoble its disciples. Self 
was swallowed in his high aims, and 
in the studies which had borne him 
into a world of master spirits, before 
whom who on earth could be too 
great to bow down? 

And when, having waited patiently 
until his next visit was due, he 
walked up the drive of Repton Park 
he was as full of eagerness and hope 
as though there had been no such 
things in the world as sorrow and 
disappointment. And he stood be- 
fore his pupil in the music-room, 
seeing at a glance that the baronet 
had not yet taken his usual seat in 
the dim corner. So much the better, 
though if he had been there Louis 
would have found means to speak 
his thoughts. At his first words 
the book dropped from Rachel’s 
hands, and the colour left her 
cheeks. 

*T am come to tell you that we 
can be no longer pupil and master,’ 
said the professor. 

Rachel looked at him with a pang 
of fear—with a sudden passionate 
indignation against her stepmother, 
who must have done this;— but 
Louis went on quickly— 

‘I am not here to give you a les- 
son, but to tell you of one which I 
have learnt myself. Rachel, you 
have come between me and my work ; 
you h@ve taught me that it is not 
sufficient for happiness: that there 
is something yet dearer and more 
precious to gild this life on earth.’ 

And Louis stopped. That slow, 
heavy step along the passage-—did 
he not know it? Was he to suffer 
the baronet to put his grim presence 
between pupil and master now, with 
the former tie but half dissolved? 
The professor put forth his hand 
like a blind man, as though to keep 
off some invisible enemy who would 
snatch his dream from him. 
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‘ Rachel, Rachel, I love you. 
Through my old studies my heart in 
these days goes seeking something 
to brighten them ; they cannot satisfy 
me any longer. Rachel, you taught 
me this lesson ; speak to me about 
it.’ 

And the next moment Rachel was 
standing alone by the organ. What 
she had said or done did not occupy 
her, but the thought that this Louis 
Raviston, the grave professor, had 
chosen her out of all the world in 
which he lived to bestow upon her 
the great treasure of his love. It 
was enough that her ears were dizzy 
with his words and the voice that 
uttered them; that her heart was 
fluttering and throbbing in its glad- 
ness ; that in the future—Ah, well, 
was not the present bright enough, 
that she should think of that? ‘ Ra- 
chel, I love you.’ Hitherto her life 
had been so bare of affection, so 
lonely in its lack of some one to care 
for who would care for her again! 
What wonder that the sentence 
seemed to linger in the very air 
around her? A hundred tones re- 
echoed it softly in the gilt pipes of 
the organ; the sun and the waving 
trees were radiant with it, and the 
birds set their songs to it joyfully. 
She knew where Louis was gone, 
and she knew that he would come 
back to her; but no misgiving as to 
the sentence he might bring back 
with him troubled her. No one in 
the house had ever cared for her 
sufficiently to grudge her to him. 
Neglected and an incumbrance, they 
would be rather glad to be rid of 
her. There was no pain in the 
thought now ; nothing but an exult- 
ing consciousness that to Louis she 
was first and dearest. And then, as 
she looked up, smiling at the happy 
thought, a cry broke from her fi » 
for Louis was standing at the open 
glass door watching her, and there 
was no gladness in his face, or in 
the step which came forward towards 
her heavily. But the professor was 
struggling with the unsuspected 
pride which had sprung suddenly 
to life in him, and hel saw that 


the lips that looked so white and 
stern were trembling. She put out 
her hand timidly, and he took it, and 
drew her close to him. 


‘My first love and my last,’ said 
Louis, ‘I have found you to lose 
you. Rachel, there is nothing for us 
> say to each other now but good- 
ye.’ 
Rachel did not move, nor did she 
utter the rebellious thoughts which 
cried out clamorously that this 
should not be. All her solitary 
girlhood rose up before her in its 
barrenness of human love. Who 
had cared for her, that she should 
sacrifice herself to them now? To 
the silent and mopish baronet, as to 
her preoccupied stepmother, Owen 
had been everything, she nothing— 
a trouble, barely tolerated—a waif 
outside the circle of affection or 
friendship, till this man came, with 
his chivalrous respect, his grave de- 
ference and consideration, and finally 
his love. And now he was dearer 
to her than all the world, and those 
who in reality cared not for her 
would separate her from him. 

But Louis put her away from him 
tenderly. He could not forget the 
scornful words and insinuations of 
Lady Cresset, who had broken into 
his conference with her husband; 
but he would not hurt Rachel with 
them. He knew that she could trust 
to him. 

‘It must be as I have said. And 
as I have called you once I call you 
again—my first love and my last. 
Yet I do not ask you to wait and 
hope, as I shall do; you are young, 
and the young should be free.’ 

Then Rachel stopped him hastily: 

* Yes, yes; tell me that. I have 
had nobody to love. My life is dif- 
ferent from the lives of these others. 
I am not of them, and they do not 
care for me. I have nobody now 
but you; let me wait and hope; I 
can do that till I die.’ 

At another time Louis might have 
listened with a smile to this readi- 
ness of the young to anticipate death, 
but now it stung him like the point 
of a sword, and involuntarily his 
clasp tightened on the hand he held. 

‘Oh Rachel, will you trust me, 
and give me a promise? If ever 
you should be in trouble, if ever you 
should need the help of a friend in 
any way, will you apply tome? If 
ever sorrow come to you, or danger, 
let me know it. Promise me this.’ 

















‘I do promise.’ 
And then there came the good-bye ; 
and the professor’s step had passed 
along the gravel path, and died away 
in the distance. Never to echo on the 
oak floor again; never to fall upon 
her ear after long listening, and 
quicken her pulses with a hidden 
happiness! Gone away for ever, 
and her life a blank, such as it had 
been before he came! Yet it never 
could be that ; there was the memory, 
whose very sting was too precious 
to lose; there was that silent com- 
munion in the thoughts of each for 
the other ; and there was the waiting 
and hoping. 

But, oh those books!—those mi- 
serable voices of masters long since 
dead !—would no one silence them 
as they cried out to her? Would no 
one exorcise the living presence that 
filled that haunted room ? 

How could she go back into the 
weary old life? How was she to 
meet taunts, it may be, or reproaches, 
or commands, slighting words or 
indignant sarcasms levelled at ‘ the 
music-man’ whom she loved—whose 
voice was in her ear and his words 
in her heart, as she sat there nursing 
her misery ? 

It was not good for her or of her 
to do this. It was not a brave way 
of meeting her trouble and learning 
submission ; but she was young and 
passionate and alone, and the trouble 
was very heavy. 


IV. 


‘And your music, Rachel; you 
should not neglect that.’ 

Whatever hard thoughts might 
have been passing through Lady 
Cresset’s mind that morning, these 
were the first words she had spoken. 
A sarcastic allusion to the presump- 
tuous ‘music-man’ might be per- 
missible in her husband’s presence 
only, since Sir Owen had actually 
been discovered listening to his pro- 
posals without anger ; but, so far as 
Rachel was concerned, Lady Cresset’s 
tact warned her that a total avoid- 
ance of the subject as unworthy of 
discussion was best. And Rachel, 
reading her stepmother’s words as a 
dismissal, rose from her seat and 
folded up the everlasting embroidery 
calmly. There was not a sign of 
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suffering or sorrow about her that 
Lady Cresset could detect; even the 
wonted languor seemed to have dis- 
appeared from her movements, and 
her eyes were bright with a settled 
steadiness unknown to them before. 
But when she was alone—Ask the 
birds that hovered over that solitary 
pool underneath the beech trees, nay 
the very pipes of the organ in the 
music room might have told a tale 
if they would; but Lady Cresset was 
not going to know what Rachel 
thought or suffered. 

As to neglecting her music, no 
fear after the first few days that she 
would do that. What other voice 
spoke to her as the notes of the 
organ or piano did; and was not 
that one room above all others full 
of the graveyard sentence, ‘Sacred 
to the memory’? Moreover, the 
first bitterness over, Rachel had 
fallen into a persistent watchfulness 
and self-control, lest the peevish 
spirit of rebellion should gain the 
mastery. Louis had set her an ex- 
ample, and she must follow it and 
be worthy of him. No matter whe- 
ther she had been treated unjustly 
or not, the trial had to be borne, 
and good must come out of it in 
some way. 

And as the days passed on evenly 
over Rachel’s head, the professor 
was back amongst the scenes of his 
former life, searching after his old 
self, and the energy which used to 
be his. There was no idling for 
him: as his youth had been unlike 
the youth of other men, so this first 
love of his could be patient and 
abiding, and he refused to part with 
hope. How that hope was to be 
accomplished he did not see, since, 
if fame were his to-morrow and 
wealth untold, and greatness, it was 
doubtful whether even his love for 
Rachel could tempt him to dare 
again the contemptuous words and 
looks ofa Lady Cresset. But though 
he worked on through the cloud till 
it grew lighter, yet when he stood 
amongst those who gave with voice 
and instrument the work of his own 
pen to an audience admiring or cri- 
tical, as the case might be, do you 
think he never saw, between himself 
and that audience, a wistful face, 
whose loving glory in his work was 
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worth all other praise? And then 
he would go home with a great 
craving in his heart to see her again ; 
to be near her if it were but for a 
moment. At such times as these he 
would write to her, and then tear up 
the letters with grim self-irony to 
burn them. Why should he send his 
weakness to trouble her ? 

As though those torn scraps would 
not have been treasures for Rachel 
to rejoice over in secret! But they 
were never sent; and life went on 
with its old monotonous tread at 
Repton Park, until as week fol- 
lowed week, and month followed 
month, a sort of uneasy skeleton 
began to stalk about the house of 
the Cressets, sending a shadow 
everywhere. It sat upon the stoop- 
ing shoulders of the baronet, and in 
the fresh wrinkles of Lady Cresset’s 
yet young face; it lurked in the 
Red Coppice, where the fellers were 
again busy, and amongst the black 
cattle, whose numbers were thinned. 
Rachel alone felt its presence dimly, 
not understanding it. She had seen 
more society,as Lady Cresset phrased 
it. Over that opening in the park 
peeped up the spires and chimneys 
of the great town of Wharfencester, 
of which Repton Magna was but a 
suburban village: and from thence 
came gentlemen and ladies sleepy 
and bright, merry and grave, to eat 
their dinner solemnly at Sir Owen’s 
table, talk a little and go back to 
their homes glad to have the duty 
over, while they fixed languidly a 
distant day for the return visit. 
Cresset Selturne too came over from 
the Chase, and out of his good 
nature he talked to the silent Rachel 
about his plans; the new schools he 
was building, and the church of 
Repton, which had a hole in its 
roof and wanted some one to take 
up its cause. But Lady Cresset, 
watching the two as she did, saw 
with an angry disappointment that 
though Rachel after a while spoke 
to the rich squire fearlessly, she 
would never care for him nor he for 
her. For to a woman who is a 
looker-on these things are patent. 

Once, too, as the years rolled on, 
and Rachel’s twenty-second birthday 
came round, Cresset brought with 
him his younger brother Ralph, who 


was about to be ordained to a cu- 
racy in Wharfencester, and another 
thought flashed through Lady 
Cresset’s mind. More need now 
than ever that Rachel should be 
provided for, and that no portion 
should be required with her; and 
Ralph Selturne was rich though a 
younger brother. Indeed, under the 
flapping of these skeleton wings of 
trouble, Lady Cresset had once said 
to herself in the bitterness of her 
soul, ‘ Would the music-man have 
asked a dowry with her?’ 

But the thought was only mo- 
mentary. The music-man was gone, 
and if he had not been, surely a 
Cresset had not fallen so low as that. 
Ralph Selturne, however, was even 
more indifferent than his brother. 
It is probable that he would not 
have known Rachel again if he had 
met her face to face the next day. 
He said, nevertheless, one thing, in 
a discussion concerning music and a 
certain musical entertainment, which 
sent the blood from Rachel’s cheeks 
painfully, and made the room a 
whirling maze for her. 

* Professor Raviston’s chorale was 
considered the finest thing in the 
whole performance,’ said Ralph. 
‘ How such men as he and his con- 
temporaries overset that old dogma 
that the English are not a musical 
people!’ 

Rachel heard no more. Her 
thoughts went wandering off to the 
chorale itself, which lay amongst her 
newest treasures in the music-room. 
Louis Raviston’s own voice had 
spoken to her through it, and 
brought to her eyes the burning 
tears of hope deferred and pride in 
his genius. It seemed to her a 
marvellous thing that Ralph Sel- 
turne could sit there and speak in 
that tone of quiet criticism about 
Louis. 

And then, looking up, Rachel met 
her stepmother’s eye and started at 
its expression. Something there 
was about this dreary shadow hang- 
ing over Sir Owen and his wife, 
which had seemed to draw Rachel 
nearer to her stepmother. Not that 
Lady Cresset was softened ; she was 
indeed as irritable and fretful as 
ever, if not more so; but whatever 
it was, trouble unmistakeable did 
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hang about her, and a feeling of 
distant sympathy began to tug at 
Rachel’s heart, when she looked 
day by day upon her stepmother’s 
anxious face, and saw the lines 
deepen in it. It might have been 
Louis Raviston’s name that drew 
Lady Cresset’s attention first ; but if 
so, Rachel was certain that her 
thoughts had wandered again far 
away, When she saw that strange 
dull look in her eyes which was 
common enough of late. The 
nearer trouble, whatever it might 
be, drove her stepdaughter’s future 
from her head, and Rachel saw for 
the first time to-day that a few 
white hairs were creeping in amongst 
my lady’s black braids. But there 
sat the two Selturnes, seemingly 
welcome guests, and there was the 
baronet, sinking now and then into 
a dull reverie, and rousing himself 
suddenly to talk with an overacted 
cheerfulness and interest, whose 
hollowness was perceptible enough 
to his own family. A little impish 
presentiment had crept into Rachel’s 
fancies by this time, and would not 
suffer itself to be turned out. She 
had thought it strange that her 
stepbrother came home so seldom, 
and that his visits were so hurried 
and uncomfortable. Until now it 
had been only a dim presentiment, 
the spectrum of a thought, spring- 
ing perhaps out of hurried con- 
ferences between the baronet and 
his wife, or unintelligible warnings 
to the heir; or perhaps only from 
the necessity for something to fix 
this indefinite trouble upon; but 
Lady Cresset was worn out, and 
cared no longer for concealment: 
and on this evening when the guests 
were gone, and the sham cheerful- 
ness had fallen like a mantle from 
Sir Owen’s shoulders, suffering their 
desponding droop to be seen, my 
lady spoke out, and Rachel knew 
that the skeleton was Owen. 


Vv. 


Another year and another eve of 
good St. John! But Rachel had 
done with ballad making. The 
skeleton wings no longer flapped 
warningly in the distance; they had 
come near and rested over the park 
of Repton, covering it with cloud. 
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If you looked out into the lawns 
amongst the fine trees, now so scant 
and far between, you saw it; or 
into the servants’ hall, where the 
waving of the wings was felt but 
faintly: on into the place of those 
black cattle, once my lady’s aversion, 
but now no more within range of 
the low window to trouble her. 
Lady Cresset looked no longer dis- 
contentedly for the antlered heads, 
for suitable equipage and state, for 
coach, horses, or hunters. Hard 
realities had driven these things 
from her mind ; and she would have 
been glad to see even the despised 
black cattle browsing there again 
for the very memory of that com- 
parative security which had been 
hers when she wished them away. 

A heavy oppression hung over 
the house, like the thunder cloud 
that grows darker and darker till 
the storm bursts. The baronet 
walked about haggard and stony, 
seeing the storm gather, but taking 
no means to ward it off; indeed 
what means could he take? A 
sullen despair was settling over him, 
and his thought was perpetually 
‘Money, money.’ How long would 
that miserable boy drain his purse 
and his lands, crying out, with the 
leeches, ‘ Give, give !’ when there was 
none to give? 

He walked out into his park de- 
spoiled of its wooded beauty; and 
he thought of his narrowed income, 
and debt and ruin. Who was to 
stop it? So long as a penny re- 
mained Owen’s appeals would not 
be disregarded; they could not be: 
and when all was gone, what then? 
He held in his hand the last of these 
appeals: so large was the sum 
named, that as he looked at it again 
and again drops gathered on his 
forehead, and muttered words of 
despair to his lips. The boy had 
been made an idol of in his youth ; 
from his very cradle every whim 
had been gratified, every idea of his 
own importance and greatness pam- 
pered: this was the return! ‘ Blind 
fool that I was,’ muttered the baro- 
net ; ‘ it is a fit retribution !’ 

But the case was so hopeless! 
If this last demand were paid, what 
would remain but pinching poverty, 
and fresh calls upon it? Could Sir 
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Owen gird up his courage and go 

out into the world to lay hands 
upon the prodigal and bring him to 
reason? Not he. He had no 
courage left; there was nothing in 
him but a haggard despair, and a 
miserable looking forward to a day 
when this pinching poverty would 
be ruin and disgrace. Owen, Owen! 
would nothing stop this headlong 
blindfold race, and make the boy 
pause to think of the end? Who in 
the world was there to do it? Not 
Lady Cresset, who sought her hus- 
band in his wretchedness and did 
what she could to comfort him 
while her own heart was breaking 
for the prodigal; for her letters 
were disregarded or answered with 
a few careless words: words to be 
wept over in secret long after he 
had forgotten them. 

Not Rachel, who had written also 
with the same result. There was 
no one to put a clog on Owen’s 
downward road. Not that the ba- 
ronet or his wife had ever thought 
of Rachel as likely to do anything. 
While trouble drew those two close 
again with the sympathy of a time 
gone by, they did not think of 
Rachel, or thought of her with her 
twenty-three years only as a child. 
The baronet never spoke to her of 
his troubles; and the chance words 
which my lady did say to her on 
that one subject seemed drawn out 
by the necessity of speaking from a 
full heart, rather than by any idea 
of help or consolation from her step- 
daughter. Little services, perhaps 
more and greater in fact than they 
were aware of, they did accept at 
Rachel’s hands; but, seeing them 
alone and preoccupied, dependent 
upon each other, Rachel knew that 
she was not wanted, and felt for a 
moment bitterly that as it had al- 
ways been so it was now. She was 
shut out from them, and could be 
nothing but an encumbrance. 

But the bitterness did not last. 
Whatever they might think of it 
she knew that latterly at least she 
had been of some use; and though 
she wandered away now into the 
lawns and watched the ripples on 
that dark pool where the beeches 
had been, and heard the cuckoos 
answering each other from tree to 





tree, her brain was very busy in the 
sunlight, and as she thought a dark 
red flush came over her face, though 
no one was there to see. 

Then she turned back slowly past 
the window of the large drawing- 
room into the house. In passing 
she saw the grey head of Sir Owen 
leaning on his hand, and his wife 
standing beside him, and as she saw 
this her step quickened and grew 
firmer. 

Into the music-room she went, 
where the memory of the professor 
lingered, and music from his pen 
rested on the organ... And she stood 
for a moment on the very spot, 
well remembered, where Louis had 
parted from her; and ‘called up his 
words and her own promise. 

Then she sat down to the table, 
and began to write. Was she not 
in trouble now? And what did it 
matter that three long years had 
passed over that promise? They 
could not make it void. Louis had 
saved Owen once, though none but 
herself knew that, from such dangers 
as must be about him now; and he 
might save him again—save them 
all—from that ruin which seemed 
so near. There was no else to trust 
in, or apply to, but him. 

And that night, when her letter 
was miles away on its mission, 
Rachel went up to her stepmotier 
timidly. If so much as a ghostly 
hope existed, why not let her know it? 

Lady Cresset was pondering over 
papers whose nature Rachel knew 
well enough by this time, and 
Owen’s last letter lay beside her. 

‘ Wait yet a few days,’ said Rachel, 
touching it, and looking up into her 
tear-stained face. ‘I have a hope 
that Owen will come home, and all 
may be well.’ 

I have a hope! A fretful excla- 
mation broke from Lady Cresset’s 
lips at what sounded like mockery, 
but when she raised her eyes she 

checked it. Something in her step- 
daughter’s face ‘struck her. My 
lady rose from her seat, and looked 
meditatively after the bent figure of 
her husband as he wandered about 
aimlessly on the lawn. Then she 
turned to Rachel again, and with a 
half-pitying smile bent down and 
kissed her forehead. 
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For the first time! The first 
time in all those years since child- 
hood! A strange thrill passed 
through Rachel’s heart as she went 
away thinking this. She could not 
know that Lady Cresset had divined 
her secret; nor could she know how, 
partly by the light of that guess, 
and partly by the teaching of her 
own trouble, my lady looked back 
along her stepdaughter’s life with 
a faint perception that it had been 
but a dreary one. For the first 
time there was a softening of her 
thoughts towards that epoch of the 
professor, and a_ self-reproachful 
consciousness that Rachel might 
have something to complain of. If 
in her own youth Lady Cresset had 
been set aside and legislated for as 
Rachel had been, what patience 
would she have shown towards the 
legislators? Nay, a half smile stole 
over her face even now as she 
reflected upon the impossibility of 
adopting such a course with respect 
to herself at Rachel’s age. 

‘We have dealt a little hardly 
with you,’ thought Lady Cresset, 
looking after her stepdaughter. 
‘ But let your hope become a cer- 
tainty, and let your music-man 
bring back my son, and I will be 
the first to humble myself before 
him.’ 

For Rachel had no cruelty in her ; 
she would not have suggested a 
hope if there were no foundation for 
one. And what friend had she 
gave the music-man to whom 
Owen’s backslidings could be told? 
There was, indeed, a sting of humi- 
liation about this, but Lady Cresset 
bore it. It was no time for pride; 
If only the boy could be saved ;— 
and with all a mother’s confidence 
it seemed to her that if she could 
once have him back and let him see 
what he was doing all would be 
well yet. Besides, if the Cressets 
were to accept the professor as one 
of the family, who so fit to rescue 
the heir from the hands of—usurers, 
—so Lady Cresset termed it, and to 
keep this dark spot in Owen’s life 
secret ? 

But day after day of waiting went 
by, and no line or word of hope 
came to Repton Park; and Rachel 
saw her stepmother’s eye seeking 


\ 


her own with a shadow of reproach 
in it as the time passed with this 
suspense wnended. 

Her own heart began to falter, 
and dread possibilities to rise up 
before it. Her letter might never 
have reached its destination, or 
might be still lying unopened on 
the busy professor’s table. As to 
Lady Cresset, hard thoughts were 
fast coming back to her, and an 
angry impatience at the idea that 
this music-man had heard of their 
trouble, only to be scornful in his 
turn, took possession of her. And 
Rachel, conscious of the anger, but 
ignorant of its cause, shut herself 
up once again ‘in the music-room 
that she might not see it. Books, 
music, and newspapers lay on the 
table in confusion, and she began 
turning them over listlessly, still 
thinking of the hope deferred. All 
at once her listless manner vanished ; 
a name in a newspaper paragraph 
caught her eye, and she drew it 
towards her hastily, and read :— 

‘ Professor Raviston’s ophthalmia 
is no better. We regret, indeed, to 
learn that symptoms of a serious 
nature are reported to have ap- 
peared, and that there is every 
reason to fear for the ultimate re- 
covery of the sight,’ &c. 

The paragraph went on to speak 
of the trying nature of the profes- 
sor’s avocations, and to rake up 
examples of other men upon whom 
the ‘ wasting of the midnight oil’ 
had brought this dread calamity; 
but Rachel read no more. Over all 
the paper there were but two words 
for her—‘ Blind! Louis blind!’ 

If it had been possible to her 
then to call back that ill-fated letter 
of hers! Ifsome one would but have 
given her wings, that she might go 
to him! It seemed to her a thing 
impossible that this should have 
come upon him. Why had she 
never known his danger? A sense- 
less anger against that fatal para- 
graph mingled strangely with her 
dismay and sorrow for him. The 
paper was nearly a month old, and 
yet this one scrap had hidden itself 

from her. Louis blind! And she 
had been writing to him about her 
own troubles; sending him to 
search after the wretched Owen! 
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3ut he would not go; he would not 
even be able to read her letter! A 
miserable, half-hysterical sob broke 
from her at the thought that some 
one else would read that, her first 
letter to him. 

And this hope with which she 
had been buoying up her step- 
mother—what was to become of it? 
It was strange to feel how far 
away and unimportant the home 
troubles seemed to have grown in 
this her own personal sorrow; it 
filled her at last with a terror of 
selfishness, and roused her up to 
remember that Lady Cresset must 
be told of the chimera she had been 
nursing. But Rachel sank back 
despairingly ; to-night she could 
not do it. 

And in the morning was the task 
any easier? There was Lady Cres- 
set’s anxious, careworn face opposite 
to her; and there sat Sir Owen, 
grim and silent, as usual: no one 
spoke to her, and her lips were 
sealed. How could she tell, know- 
ing as she did, that their sorrow 
would not be for Louis, but for 
the destruction of their own hope? 

Silently she slipped away and hid 
herself again in the music-room. Her 
heart was aching for Louis, whom 
they had driven away contemptu- 
ously ; and why should she trouble 
herself to tell them what they would 
find out in some way before long? 
She was not acting heroically; but, 
alas! she was no heroine; and, 
after all, those two in the large 
drawing-room would not have ap- 
preciated any heroic self-abnegation 
on her part; they did not want her ; 
never had wanted her. These were 

her thoughts now; and she would 
have forgiven them that, but the 
bitterness of it was in the reflection 
that they had denied to her the love 
which they would not give them- 
selves. 

But as the dreary hours wore away 
a gentler mood came over her. If 
Louis could change places with her 
he would not do as she was doing: 
bitterness like this had no place in 
him. At least she would go and 
look for Lady Cresset; it was not 
fair to make no allowancé for her 
trouble, and perhaps she might find 

courage to speak. 





Suddenly Rachel started up, hold- 
ing her breath to listen, and press- 
ing her hand against her heart, 
which would beat with such a deaf- 
ening throb. There were wheels 
along the drive; there were unusual 
sounds in the house; there were 
quick steps and unfamiliar voices, 
and opening and shutting doors. 

The very thought that Owen 
might be come kept her motionless. 
Would he have news of that other 
one? She was leaning her head 
against the organ, and the light 
from the western window fell across 
the pipes and shone upon her face, 
but she did not move. A very 
bitter longing was in her heart, and 
a blank terror of the future. If 
Owen was come, would there be any 
word for her from those nearest to 
her, or was she to be, as usual, shut 
out from them, and alone? 

And when there was a step like 
Owen’s along that passage she 
would not move lest it should cease, 
or prove, after all, nothing but fancy. 
It was hardly possible that Owen 
cared sufficiently for her to seek her 
there. Did he think of her as a 
mediator? But, no, the spoiled 
heir would not need that. The step 
came on into the room, and she 
turned towards it eyes blinded by 
the sunlight, which she had suffered 
to shine upon them unmoved. Some 
one said ‘ Rachel;’ but it was not 
Owen’s voice nor Owen’s step: nor 
were they Owen’s arms that were 
stretched out and drew her into 
them. 

It was the professor himself, 
standing in his accustomed place by 
the organ; and a passionate cry 
broke from Rachel as she looked at 
him. There was no hideous shade 
over his eyes, and no change in 
them. They were looking down 
upon her with the old aspect. 

‘Oh! Louis, Louis; then it was 
not true, after all?’ 

* What was not true?’ 

But Rachel’s pent-up sorrow and 
the sudden joy were too strong for 
explanation, and only one word 
‘blind’ found utterance. 

‘ What babbling tongues did that, 
to trouble my love?’ said Louis. 
‘It was nothing; see for yourself: 
my sight is as clear as ever. Should 
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I have let a stranger tell it to 
you?” 

And then, as he passed his hand 
over her head caressingly, he read 
in her sudden start a recollection of 
Sir Owen and her stepmother. 

A smile broke over the professor’s 
face—a joyful, happy smile, as he 
thought of Lady Cresset’s welcome 
and the baronet’s broken thanks. 
As for himself, the pride which 
three years ago bade him disdain to 
dare the contemptucus haughtiness 
of Lady Cresset was dead. They 
had suffered him to help them: no 
surer claim upon the friendship of a 
brave man. He had brought back 
the penitent Owen, and paid those 
debts which were really due, detect- 
ing and exposing imposture; and 
he would be no hard creditor. 

‘Come and see for yourself,’ he 
said again, answering her thought. 

And Lady Cresset herself came 
forward to meet and welcome them 
at the door of the drawing-room. 
And when she bent down to kiss 


her stepdaughter this second time, 
whispering ber congratulatory sen- 
tence, mixed up strangely with an 
entreaty to be gentle with Owen, who 
was broken-spirited and wretched, 
then Rachel felt indeed that life was 
changed for her, and over the future 
lay again the golden haze long lost. 

And that evening Owen sat be- 
side her in the music-room, telling 
of his troubles and his regrets, 
lowering his voice as he spoke of 
Raviston’s exertions in his behalf, 
and tracing his rescue, as he called 
it, back to her, as his good genius. 
For whose voice but hers could 
have sent out the grave professor 
amongst a set of reckless ne’er-do- 
weels to bring one of them to his 
senses before it was too late? And 
then the baronet came up to Rachel, 
and put his hand on her head, 
blessing her. And he took away 
the scapegrace Owen with him into 
the library, that the master might 
talk to his pupil in peace. 
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AKE half a dozen boys, of the 
average intelligence of their 
class, from any charity or national 
school in the realm, and I will 
be bail for them that, in composing 
a given number of lines, they shall 
commit a smaller proportion of 
offences against Her Majesty’s Eng- 
lish than the Royal Commissioners 
for the Exhibition of 1862. Those 
noble lords and gentlemen—some of 
whom, we know, can write a letter 
without any very glaring errors of 
spelling, and one of whom possesses 
a certain gift of eloquence—seem, in 
their corperate capacity, to have 
thung off all restraints of orthography 
and syntax, to have snapped their 
fingers at Lindley Murray, and to 
have shown a lively contempt of 
all that grammarians hold sacred. 
Grammarians, indeed! the pedants! 
what did they of the Royal Commis- 
sion care for such pragmatical fel- 
lows? ‘Commissioners’ English’ 
has, however, already afforded a text 
for ‘ The Times,’ and I trust at the 
final distribution of medals the 
marks against them have been duly 
taken into account. 

Invited by his Grace, my Lord, 
and Gentlemen, to-take a modest 
part in a ceremony which was de- 
scribed as ‘The Distribution of 
Prizes, but ought to have been 
called ‘The Announcement of 
Awards, since no prizes were dis- 
tributed, or could, or would be, for 
some months, seeing that the metal 
was not yet molten which was to 
form them, or the die cut which was 
to stamp them,—I found myself put 
down in the programme among a 
class, ‘each of whom’ was ‘to take 
their station’ in the Royal Horti- 
cultural Gardens on the 11th day of 
July. 

There is some strange association 
of ideas, which suggests cold and 
drizzle as inevitably connected with 
the Royal Horticultural Gardens. 
This association followed the gar- 
dens up from Chiswick to Bromp- 
ton. And surely the drizzle at 
Chiswick — albeit aggravated by 





mists from off the river —was a 
pleasanter thing to contemplate 
than the drizzle of Brompton, 
which brings down with it the 
smuts that hang about a great city, 
and carry woe and lamentation to 
many a fair one’s boudoir, when at 
night she surveys the matchless 
triumph of a bonnet in which she 
went forth to conquest in the morn- 
ing; or surely pleasanter and more 
bearable, as it was, to see the roses 
and verbenas putting forth their 
show blooms in the clear atmosphere 
of Chiswick than dwindling and 
pining in a geometrical garden, 
where gas and smoke poison their 
strength and ruin their colour, as at 
Brompton. But, perhaps, how not 
to grow flowers is the problem 
which Dr. Lindley has set himself. 
Besides, consider the easier access, 
and consequent increase of company. 
Oh! but, if it be the company, and 
not the flowers, I have done; only, 
why prate about the flowers? For, 
surely, after all, the sight is in the 
company which spreads itself over 
the gardens, and not in the flowers, 
which are nowhere. 

Well, strange to say, for once the 
rain fell out with the Horticultural 
Gardens, and they were not wedded 
on the 11th of July. The gardens 
made a new and glorious, and, 
let us trust, a lasting alliance with 
the sun; and what a noble ally 
King Pheebus can be! Warm was 
his friendship that day, we thought, 
as we bared our heads to the repre- 
sentative of Her Majesty the Queen. 
And as His Royal Highness stood 
upon the stage under which the water 
poured (as I have seen it pour out of 
the fall of the great Fleet Ditch, only 
that it was in a clear and pellucid 
stream, and we were taught to con- 
sider it as a mimic cascade), we 
could fancy that His Royal High- 
hess, missing those normal curls 
which graced his noble and manly 
brow before Time came that way 
with his razor-scythe, and left not 
even stubble behind, must have 
wished the Commissioners’ address, 
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speeches, English, and all, at the 
bottom of the foaming current. 

However, there we stood—man- 
fully stood our ground, beneath the 
brightest noonday sun that the sum- 
mer ot 1862 had seen; somewhat 
conscious, I believe, that we were 
being brought out to swell a 
pageant, the direct and scarcely 
concealed purpose of which was to 
give a fillip to a rather languishing 
demand for tickets, and to direct a 
golden stream into a drying ex- 
chequer. But the real beauty of 
the scene around us reassured us; 
we were fulfilling a noble purpose, 
if only to give these good people 
some excuse for leaving business, 
and spending such a splendid day 
out of doors. Besides, if the object 
were, to some extent, mercenary, 
was not a greater than us lending 
his royal presence to it ? 

I will not follow the procession or 
the proceedings through the long- 
drawn outlines of terrace, and con- 
servatory, and dais, through annexe, 
and transept, and nave. Of the 
first, I believe it was a motley, and 
not very graceful appearance; and 
of the latter, has not the public 
already had enough in the news- 
papers? Hie we back, then, to the 
dais, scrambling, pushing, jostling 
for a place where we can see and 
hear; and happy if we got one 
where we could see without hearing, 
or hear without seeing. Again 
that vacant throne! No need for 
to-day’s show had Mr. Crace’s 
canopy covered her whom we love 
so loyally and well on the 1st of 
May—the Exhibition would have 
been a success, which would have 
needed no fillip, no touches of Ast- 
ley, no puffs of live dukes and real 
water! But it was not to be; so 
the show—we will not say sham— 
must go on. It does go on right 
merrily tili the piece is played out ; 
His Royal Highness goes off the 
stage with applause, down the 
rickety staircase behind the scene; 
the bands strike up ‘ God save the 
Queen!’ ‘ Hats off!’ It isover; and 
workmen are busy stripping the 
deal planks of the velvet and its 
golden bees. I am reminded of the 
striking of the booth at our fair, on 
which my infant eyes had gloated, 


and I remember how sad I felt 
when I discovered that the king was 
no king, that the throne was, after 
all, a tumble-down erection of planks 
and canvas! But I revive again 
when I feel the compliment which 
is being paid to the absent Queen 
and the present people by the 
foreign bands, which are playing, in 
admirable tune and note, our Na- 
tional Anthem. And then I crush 
out of the crowd, and lie down on 
the grass, or sit down in a shady 
alcove, to study the great and hand- 
somely bound volume which I have 
just had the honour to receive from 
the hands of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and which sums up the 
real business of the day. 


THE AWARDS. 

I open the Book of Fate, and find 
that it contains four hundred and 
sixty pages of close printing. I try 
to read—to analyse—to summarise ! 
but the effort is vain. Every one 
around and about me has given him- 
self up to the most intense and 
thoroughly idle and listless—the 
more perfect because the less bois- 
terous —enjoyment. I have had 
some experience of the ways in 
which Englishmen enjoy themselves 
and express their delight: throwing 
rotten eggs at each other on the road 
from the races; drinking themselves 
noisy and riotous, and getting locked 
up by the police; crushing each 
other into bad temper at crowded 
fétes where they can see nothing; 
or giving way to envy, hatred, and 
all uncharitableness, in ball-rooms ; 
but I never saw people so tho- 
roughly abandon themselves to 
good-humoured enjoyment as the 
crowd in the Horticultural Gardens 
on this day. With such a glorious 
sun as then shone above us, this 
feeling is very contagious. I looked 
up, with the spirit of a truant, from 
my book; there were two gentle- 
men, distinguished in the scientific 
world, with a lady between them, 
sitting by the side of the water, 
throwing stones at a strawberry 
punnet that came floating down the 
stream, and deeply interested in 
sinking it; there was a venerable 
and rather corpulent gentleman 
performing the exceedingly dan- 
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gerous feat of spinning round on 
one leg of his chair, with an accu- 
mulation of centrifugal power which 
must presently bring him to grief, 
serenely and placidly as he goes 
round at present; there was—why, 
yes, just behind me, there was Lord 
Dundreary trying to draw a figure 
of ‘8’ on the pebbly path with his 
cane. It was useless to persevere 
in my task with such provocatives 
to idleness, so I seize a ‘ R. H.8.’ 
chair, and sit and stare at the water 
for an hour; and it is not till I am 
sitting at home at night that I again 
open the Book of Awards. 

I am at once struck with the 
magnitude of the work, and the 
shortness of time taken in its per- 
formance. I fall to figures, and, on 
a rapid computation, I find that 
there are about twelve thousand 
two hundred awards on articles 
picked out from the mass spread 
hither and thither, up and down 
nave and transept, gallery and 
annexe, varying in size from a loco- 
motive engine to a cake of soap. 
And from personal observation I 
am enabled to say that, in most 
cases, the jurors did investigate 
these things very closely — the 
foreign jurors, perhaps, giving the 
most careful attention — putting 
pertinent questions, making search- 
ing inquiries, and requiring ocular 
proof; so that, at first blush, it 
seems incomprehensible how all 
this work could have been got 
through, and the results classified, 
compiled, indexed (the index alone 
occupying eighty-six double-column 
pages), printed, revised, and pub- 
lished, within two months of the 
opening of the Exhibition. On re- 
ferring back to the list of jurors, I 
find that, without allowing for a few 
repetitions, where one name appears 
on two juries, their number was six 
hundred and forty-five. But I 
know full well what a large propor- 
tion of that number shirked their 
duties altogether; and how fre- 
quently I have seen the same ac- 
customed faces, the same familiar 
figures going round, with note- 
book in hand, peering and prying, 
tasting and trying, the manufactures 
and products in their class or sec- 
tion. Those jurors who did their 


work at all, did it well—fairly, care- 
fully, and conscientiously. Any 
shortcomings must be set down to 
the account of the absentees ; while 
a few ludicrous mistakes, to which 
I may have occasion to allude, must 
be ascribed to the overtaxing of the 
jurors’ powers, for they were but 
men, and had only nine working 
hours a day. Sometimes, through 
difficulties in the way of strict classi- 
fication, two juries have gone over 
the same ground, and hence a little 
confusion has occasionally arisen; 
and it must be borne in mind that, 
in very few instances, were the 
articles which they had to judge of 
and compare grouped together, or 
even in close proximity, but that 
they had to cross from court to 
court, through United Kingdom, 
colonies, and foreign countries, and 
search for and pick out the special 
exhibits on which it was their duty 
to report. It was to this point that 
Prince Napoleon addressed himself 
in that excellent, practical, unre- 
ported speech, in which he pointed 
out how far better it would be, in 
any future Exhibition, to make a 
different arrangement, placing simi- 
lar articles from all parts of the 
world in close juxtaposition, and 
abandoning the division into coun- 
tries or colonies. From none could 
such a suggestion have come more 
gracefully than from the French, 
for they can be suspected of no 
selfish motive in making it. No 
country has better shown how 
well it understands the advantage 
of concentration, or how sci.n- 
tifically it can lay out a court 
whose coup d’eil is the masterpiece 
of splendour and effect. In the 
dispersion of her products over the 
Exhibition, just wherever their 
proper places chanced to be, France 
would, to the ordinary visitor, lose 
her pre-eminent place, and be mixed 
up in the crowd; but such an ar- 
rangement of exhibits would very 
much lighten the labour of the 
jurors, and facilitate the work of 
comparison. The system of group- 
ing at present adopted unquestion- 
ably is one which greatly embarrasses 
the jurors, and multiplies their suffi- 
ciently arduous duties. On the 
whole, then, I think we must make 
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our award of at least an honourable 
mention to those gentlemen who, 

without remuneration, undertook 

the thankless, and frequently invidi- 

ous office, and performed it so well. 

Considering how prone men are to 

grumble—how easy it is to find 

fault— how jealous manufacturers 

and tradesmen are, and how suspi- 

cious of fear or favour—how bitter 

the disappointed man can be; con- 

sidering, too, that many of the jurors 

were themselves exhibitors also, it 

seems marvellous that we have 

heard so little fault found with the 

awards, and, I think, not so much 

as the breath of a hint of any sinister 

influence. One irate tradesman, it 

is true, placed a placard on his case 

which tended more to show his 

deficiency of taste and temper than 

to call in question the justness of 
the decision, and eventuated in his 
being literally ‘shut up’ by the 
Royal Commissioners; and we ob- 
served that another, with a view to 
arousing the sympathy and indigna- 
tion of an appreciative public, dis- 
dainfully marked up, ‘ No Prize 
Medal!’ But these were insulated 
cases—the mitre exceptions, which 
prove the rule. 

Naturally, perhaps, at a time 
when the cloud, already much big- 
ger than a man’s hand, is seen 
gathering and lowering in the 
North, one’s eyes seek for the word 
‘Cotton’ in the list of articles sent 
in from all the world for us to 
judge of. And in Class IV., Sec- 
tion C., we find it in frequent re- 
currence, ninety-six medals being 
awarded for this product alone, 
while forty-five samples gain an 
honourable mention. I will not 
revert to the Catalogue to count how 
many specimens are exhibited, be- 
cause, doubtless, there are some 
among them of very little merit, or 
from places from which it would be 
only living in a fool’s paradise ever 
to expect a supply; but of samples, 
which are considered of so much 
commercial excellence and value as 
to deserve prizes from the hands of 
a jury of which Mr. Thomas Bazley 
was the associate member, I think we 
may form a pretty correct estimate 
of the sources which may be opened 
to us from whence to supply the 
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deficiency which the protracted 
throat-cutting of our cousins across 
the Atlantic has brought about. 
It is hopeful to find that twenty- 
six different countries have shown 
cotton of prize quality, and each 
continent has put in proof that it 
has some soil and climate within its 
range where cotton of sterling qua- 
lity can be grown. Old Europe, 
even, is represented by Italy, Por- 
tugal, Malta, and Greece. But Eu- 
ropean cotton seems to be the lowest 
in the scale, the prices at which it 
is estimated averaging respectively 
1s, 14d, for Italy (although our 
worthy, but sometimes mistaken 
friends the printers would in one 
page make us believe it ruled as 
high as eleven shillings and three half- 
pence !), 18, o}d. for Portugal, 113d. 
for Greece, and 11d. for Malta. In 
contrast with these countries stands 
boldly out at the very top of the 
list, which I have compiled with 
the greatest care from my great red 
book, the new world of Australia. 
The average of New South Wales is 
3s: 8d., and of Queensland (the old 
Moreton Bay settlement, the north- 
ern parts of which are tropical), 
3s. 4¢d., some samples from the 
former country being valued as high 
as four shillings. Here, then, all 
doubt as to the suitability of soil and 
climate being at once put aside, the 
remunerative production of cotton 
becomes simply a question of labour. 
Coolies, I know, are not favourites 
with our Australian friends; but as 
a cheap and available labour, and 
quite equal to the work required to 
be done, I believe the pro-Coolies, 
backed by common sense and self- 
interest, will carry the day against 
anti-Coolies and sentiment. I use 
the word sentiment in preference to 
saying ‘ prejudice,’ because I must 
confess there are some reasonable 
objections to Coolies—they are not 
exactly the sort of gentry we in 
England would like to see about 
our own farms, if we could do with- 
out them. An honest, beer-drinking 
English labourer is worth half a 
dozen of these poor rice-eating Ori- 
entals. It is my own feeling (though 
I am half ashamed of it), and will 
be the feeling of Englishmen all 
over the globe till the hard business 
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view of the thing storms their feel- 

ings and yields them an easy con- 
quest to commerce. And, in con- 
neetion with this matter of labour, 
let me mention what, perhaps, not 
all my readers may know—a fact 
of very vital importance—that the 
cotton plant is a perennial in Austra- 
lia, whilst in America it requires 
sowing annually. This strikes off a 
large yearly item for labour, and is 
so much to the gain of the Australian 
planter, whilst the chances of a 
failure of the crop are very much 
reduced. All sorts of seed thrive 
and improve in this congenial 
climate—Sea Island, New Orleans, 
Egyptian, Pernambuco, Bourbon, 
Poonah, &e. 

Next to Australia comes Jamaica, 
whose prize cotton is averaged at 
38. 24d. per pound,—one sample at- 
taining the highest price reached by 
New South Wales, namely four shil- 
lings. Now did any of my readers 
who have had the slightest acquaint- 
ance with a West India proprietor 
ever hear any other tune from his 
lips—morning, noon, or night—but 
that the West Indies were ruined ? 
went out, in fact, with emancipa- 
tion; that he couldn’t grow sugar 
to compete with that produced by 
Cuba and, the Mauritius, because 
Cuba did it by the aid of slaves, and 
Mauritius—well, there comes that 
vexed {question up again!—by the 
importation of Coolies? And how 
rapidly has the Mauritius pro- 
gressed—how many new resources 
have been developed—what a stimu- 
lus has been given to its commercial 
advance since the deportation of 
Coolies upon its shores! The de- 
spised race has been the means of 
building up its present wealth, and 
has laid those foundations upon 
which the fabric of its importance is 
rising day by day. Now let those 
gentlemen who sit down at Bath or 
Cheltenham bemoaning the loss of 
livers, slaves, and incomes, turn their 
attention to cotton—the prospect is 
not so bad for them. Perhaps the 
Leeward Islands would be shut out 
from this cultivation by their liabi- 
lity to hurricanes, for a tornado, 
such as occasionally sweeps across 
Antigua, carrying windmills and 
houses before it, would play the 








very mischief with a cotton field just 
bursting in the pod and ripening. 
But in the West India group there 
are many islands besides Jamaica 
where cotton can be grown, I be- 
lieve, more profitably, and certainly 
more independently of the idle and 
troublesome negro than either sugar 
or coffee. Third on my list (New 
South Wales and Queensland, as I 
have said, being the two first) is 
Jamaica—‘ a good third,’ as the 
racing men say; fifth is Trinidad, 
with an average price of 2s. 54d. set 
upon its cotton; and, in the ruck 
(fifteenth), Bermuda, with an ave- 
rage of 1s. 34d. To stimulate them 
to competition, I find Guadaloupe 
(sixth) averaging 2s. 33¢., Marti- 
nique (fourteenth) averaging 1s. 4¢., 
and Hayti (sixteenth) averaging 
1s. 24d. To avoid scaring my 
readers with an array of figures (for 
I am not particularly partial to 
them myself, except in cases where 
they are the best corroborators of 
facts), I will leave the West Indies, 
simply whispering in their ear, ‘ Try 
Cotton!’ It is, however, highly 
satisfactory to find the three posts 
of honour awarded by a jury, of 
whom eight were foreigners and four 
were Englishmen, to British colonies. 
The fourth place is honourably oc- 
cupied by Algeria, which gets six- 
teen medals for cotton, the average 
price of which is put down at 
2s. 83d. Then follow, as I have 
said, Trinidad and Guadaloupe; 
and, seventh in the scale, comes 
Uruguay. The most recent writer 
on these distracted South American 
republics—so long the prey of mon- 
grel adventurers miscalled generals, 
but little more than brigands—a 
Belgian colonel, Du Gratz by name, 
maintains, in a work which has been 
recently published at Brussels, that 
these are the favoured countries for 
cotton growing—I was about to say 
cultivation. But, till the popula- 
tion takes to a settled mode of get- 
ting its living (in the end better 
than an unsettled way of seeking an 
inglorious death), I must be content 
with looking at what Dame Nature 
does towards the work in the way 
of soil and climate. Uruguay gives 
an average on two prize samples of 
2s.1d. Peru’s highest and lowest 
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value (for there is only one prize 
entered) is next to it—2s.; and some 
distance in the rear (No. 13 in my 
list) is Venezuela, with a price of 

1s. 6d. Next to the best of these 

republics comes a French colony, 

New Caledonia, with a sample priced 

at 1s. 10d.; and, a little lower down 

(No. 12), French Guiana, with an 

average on three prize specimens 

of 1s. 5d. The tenth is the father 

or mother land (which you please) 

of cotton—Egypt. Strange to say, 

Egypt gets only one prize medal for 

this staple, the price of which is set 

at 1s. 8d. I wonder whether this 

was the reason why the Pacha took 

to his yacht, and went off, as some- 

body whispered, in a bit of a huff. 

I would fain hope so, for it would 

have been no fault of ours if his 

cotton were not as good as other 

people’s. But I fear that his intel- 
ligent and very liberal Excellency 
had a stronger reason to be dissatis- 
fied with his visit—a reason which 
has carried disappointment to many 
more who had looked hopefully to 
1862 to be a bright year, little fore- 
seeing the sad eclipse which fell 
between the sun of royalty and the 
Exhibition, chilling it from the very 
outset. But I am treading upon 
soft ground—do not my feet touch 
a new-made grave? and am I to 
expect those whose love and hopes 
lie buried there to be gay and go 
about in their wonted ways cheering 
and comforting all around them as 
of old? 

The pushing young colony of 
Natal, which exhibited sugar that 
made our respected liverless and 
slaveless friends at Bath and Chel- 
tenham shiver in their shoes again, 
comes next with three samples of 
cotton, the average of which reaches 
18. 6 d, 

But I shall fatigue the eyes of 
my readers with all these figures, 
and I will skip over a few, closing 
up with a glance at what India can 
do in the cotton way. India proper 
gets eighteen medals, and takes the 
widest range in quality of any other 
country, her highest price being two 
shillings, and her lowest tenpence 
halfpenny, yielding an average of 
1s, 13d. Most of these samples are 

from native and indigenous seed, not 
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specifically known or named; and 
from the vast stretch of latitude— 

affecting the conditions of climate 

and soil under which they have been 

produced—of every variety of staple, 

short, long, and medium; those 

grown in parts bordering on the 

sea, and subject to its breezy influ- 

ence, of course being of the highest 

quality. Ceylon gets a prize for a 

sample valued at 1s. 1d., and Sin- 

gapore, for two Sea Island sorts, at 

1s. 14d. The Fejee Islanders, as- 

piring to be British subjects—soli- 

citing to be encircled in the girdle 

which we have passed about the 

globe, but coldly, almost disdainfully 

repulsed and rejected by our govern- 

ment—put in a claim and get a 

prize, their cotton being valued at 

1s. 1d. I am afraid to pursue my 

list further, but I may mention that 

even Russia, than which no country 
is less liable to a suspicion of be- 
coming a competitor in the supply 
of cotton, gets a prize. We are not 

told in what part of the vast empire 
it was grown, but we may fairly 
presume it was not within the great 
blank space, which we still remem- 
ber with a loathing left from our 
boyish days, up in the right-hand 
corner of our maps, which was 
crossed by a chain of mountains and 
the words ‘ Russia in Europe.’ 

So much—perhaps more than 
enoucli the reader will think—for the 
cotton prizes. But consider, my 
kind-hearted critic, that these facts 
may convey some comfort to the 
desolate—almost despairing people, 
who are looking out from their empty 
homes for the cotton ships, which 
are to them butcher, baker, and 
everything in this world. To many 
a little Lucknow in the north, gal- 
lantly held against the gaunt be- 
siegers, poverty and hunger, famine 
and disease, and reduced to its last 
modicum of parish allowance, it 
would indeed be an inspiriting cry, 
‘ Dinna ye hear? the cotton is com- 
ing!’ I fear, however, that these 
facts hardly promise so much in 
sufficient time, but we may derive a 
little comfort from knowing that 
there are so many sources from which 
relief may and can come. Mean- 


while let us do our best, following 
in the wake of the good genius of 
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our land; and those who cannot 
give their thousands or their hun- 
dreds, let them throw in their tens 
or. units, or even words of hope to 
their poor brothers and sisters who 
have so heavy a trial before them 
for the winter. In the course of 
things, the winter must pass away 
and the spring follow; and may a 
ripening autumn bring us some of 
the fruits, which we may even now 
discern in bud in this Exhibition. 

Cereals and agricultural produce 
would, at any other time, have had 
the first share of my curiosity, and 
perhaps, even as things are, I have 
dwelt too long upon cotton. The 
awards in that Class, however, tell 
more than the jurors’ returns for 
Section A. of Class II., inasmuch as 
they fix the relative values of the 
samples; thus affording us a means 
of comparison, which is not given to 
us by the cereal jurors. In fact, 
the awards in this section would 
even be delusive if they were more 
explanatory in this respect. They 
might tell us where the best wheats 
can be produced, but what about 
the supply in case of scarcity? One 
great source is shut to us—one cur- 
rent dammed at its source; and the 
food for the empty mouths lies where 
the cotton for the idle hands is, or is 
being burned beside it wickedly and 
recklessly. The Black Sea and the 
Baltic we knew before the publica- 
tion of this book bear freights of 
corn upon their crests, and we are 
pretty well acquainted with the qua- 
lity that comes from their ports ; and 
the awards in Class III. Section A. 
give us little more than a long 
list of samples of the best agricul- 
tural produce which foreign coun- 
tries can grow—many of them in 
scarcely sufficient quantities for their 
own consumption. We find peas 
can be grown in Canada to the tune 
of forty bushels to the acre, and 
that wheat in Australia weighs as 
much as seventy pounds to the 
bushel; but we learn nothing more 
from this sectional report. 

Mr. Gladstone lately advanced to 
us with both his hands out—one 
holding his list of cheap wines, the 
other the collectors call paper for 
income tax. Of the latter 1 know 
enough—more of the tax, which is 





certain, than of the income, which 
is precarious. But of the former, 
we were only treated to probabilities. 
Let us see what they are worth. I 
find that wines run away with one 
hundred and ninety medals, of which 
one hundred and seventy-seven are 
carried off by foreign countries, 
while thirteen go to our own colonies 
in Australia. France distances all 
competitors, taking forty-eight for 
+ herself and three for Algeria. Among 
the French wines proper, is a sample 
of the vintage of 1760. Italy secures 
thirty medals for wines, chiefly the 
produce of Sardinia and Sicily. I 
speak here of the kingdom of Italy— 
the Roman exhibits, of course, being 
put down separately. Austria, 
thanks to Hungary, gets as many 
as twenty-three prizes; and Por- 
tugal, exhibiting a collection, be- 
ginning with a taste of 1756 wine, 
gets nineteen. Switzerland obtains 
six, most of which go to Neufchitel ; 
and Spain, five. The other countries 
to which we may look for consola- 
tion when we pay our income tax, 
or in whose wines we may, some 
day, drink the health of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, are, Prussia, 
Bavaria, Wurtemburg, sundry Ger- 
man duchies, Turkey, Greece, and 
Peru. In this class, vegetable spirits 
get prizes. Austria, Prussia, and 
Saxony showing spirits from the 
potato; Austria, alone, from the 
turnip ; France from beetroot; and 
Guadaloupe from apricots. More- 
over Austria gets a prize for ‘ La- 
dies’ Liqueur.’ What can it be like, 
I wonder? I have set my lady 
readers marvelling, if not longing. 
And now for a laugh to cheer the 
way, and at the worthy jurors’ ex- 
pense, too; the awards we next 
alight upon are those for beer. 
Messrs. Bass and Co., and Salt, who 
exhibit, get the reward of merit in 
the shape of medals; and Messrs, 
Fowler, who also exhibit, get an 
honourable mention. But how does 
it arise that Messrs. Allsopp and Sons, 
who do not exhibit, are put down for 
a medal ‘ for various ales—General 
Excellence.’ Well, I think I can 
find an excuse for the jurors. Hot 
and thirsty, they were no doubt 
passing M. Veillard’s bar and tasted 
of Messrs. Allsopp’s tap therein la- 
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belled ‘ Allsopp’s ale, 2d. per glass,’ 
and rightly and justly pronounced it 
excellent; and so, ‘ when found, 
made a note of. But how about 
the ‘ Various ales,’ seeing that only 
one quality was dispensed therefrom ? 
This, I confess, is rather hazy and 
suggestive of frequent visits to M. 
Veillard’s quarter. Well, to quote 
Lord Dundreary, it is truly ‘ one of 
those things that no fellah can 
understand.’ By the way, I may 
remind such of my readers as may 
have had parcels done up in a torn 
newspaper (the only way in which, 
Iam convinced, it would ever come 
under their observation), that a 
reporter for one of our daily papers, 
alive to kindred associations, mis- 
took the ‘stars’ which the jurors 
wore on their coats on the award 
day for labels from beer bottles, 
which, in a fit of hilsrity, they had 
appended to their button-holes. 
-Can this afford any remote clue to 
the mystery ? 

Let me skim lightly the surface 
of the remaining classes. From the 
nobleman whom I have last quoted, 
I pass to a very different specimen 
of the peerage—the scientific Earl of 
Caithness, who, I am glad to find, 
gets three prize medals, one of 
which is for— Ingenuity in the con- 
struction of an artificial leg!’ 

Glancing on, I come upon 
L. Longe of Portugal, who gets a 

- prize ‘ for refractory bricks.’ Does 
any one know what ‘ refractory bricks’ 
are? Finding, on another page, a 
prize awarded to a very eminent 
manufacturing cotton firm, ‘ for soft 
drapers,’ which I am told is a typo- 
graphical error for ‘ soft diapers,’ I 
laid the troublesome—no ‘ refrac- 
tory,’ bricks to the charge of ‘ George 
E. Eyre and William Spottiswoode, 
printers to the Queen’s Most Excel- 
lent Majesty ;’ but those gentlemen 
stand absolved. It seems there are 
such things in creation or chaos, 
though what or who refractory bricks 
can be, I confess myself at a loss to 
divine—unless, indeed, they be those 
lords and gentlemen who frequent 
the Haymarket at night, making 
that whilom sweet-scented lane 
smell unsavoury in the nostrils of 
quiet and sober citizens. Looking 
to literal probabilities, I consulted 
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the best authority at hand—one of 
Messrs. Kelk and Lucas’s men; and 
he seemed to think they must be 
‘ orkard-made bricks, as won’t chip 
cornerways nohow.’ Without at- 
taching much importance, however, 
to this definition, and not clearly 
understanding it, I remain, as my 
readers must be content to do, in 
the dark. 

There is little more of suggestive 
matter in this Book of Awards—the 
reports of the various sections are 
no more than lists of the successful 
exhibitors with the baldest possible 
description of their goods. With 
every respect I think the jurors 
might have done a little more in 
some of the sections—a very little 
more would have made it a most 
valuable book of reference for com- 
parative analysis. Then I should 
like to have seen the weight per 
bushel given to the cereals. I know 
the jurors took the trouble to have 
them weighed, and it is a pity that 
they did not append the results, 
which, I have no doubt, would have 
justified their awards before the 
world. In the same way, I should 
have wished the percentage of metal 
stated for the mineral ores, for that 
is the only true test of value after 
all—‘ for jine specimens of ores’ 
sounds to my ears rather vague. 
Generally speaking, this plan could 
not be carried out; but in all cases 
wherein it could have been, I wish it 
had been. 

An honourable mention is awarded 
for the noble elephant’s tusk, ex- 
hibited from the country of the 
Moon in Central Africa ; and I think 
the elephant deserves an honourable 
mention as well as the exhibitor. 
Imagine a poor beast doomed to 
wander in that climate, under 
Afrie’s scorching sun, and over 
Afric’s sandy deserts, with two ivory 
teeth weighing a hundred and twen- 
ty-five pounds each, projecting from 
his head! His friend, the rhinoceros, 
contributes a bit of his skin to this 
court, though the Book of Awards 
makes no note of it, which looks 
like a piece of metal from some iron- 
plated frigate of the time of Noah, 
which modern science and enterprise 
have just brought up from the 
bottom of the sea. Had it been 
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labelled ‘ An Armour Plate of the 
Merrimac, lately recovered by Jared 
Jefferson Jaggs, the celebrated Ame- 
rican diver, it might have got a 
medal! By the way how mournfully 
suggestive is this book on the sub- 
ject of America. The Yankees are 
undeniably so ’cute a people: with 
all their savage propensities, as just 
now in full development, are blended 
so much of scientific knowledge, in- 
genuity, invention, and enterprise, 
that had they been following their 
peaceful avocations (instead of show- 
ing the Red Men how civilized beings 
can tear themselves and each other 
to pieces), their name would have 
appeared rather oftener than twice 
in the list of prizes. Yet I cannot 
find it recurring more frequently 
than in one instance as ‘The Fe- 
deral States of North America,’ for 
a sample of toilet soap; and, in 
another, as ‘ North America,’ for an 
apparatus to cure stammering. 
Where are the ‘ leviathan’ engines, 
the ‘mammoth’ saws, the ‘ Her- 
culean’ ploughs, the ‘ whip-the- 
world’ boats, the ‘ blow-all-to- 


blazes’ revolvers, which would have 


filled and overflowed the United 
States Court, had there been one? 
Alas! all—all in the fearful Maél- 
strom which is sucking down the 
property, prosperity, and progress 
of more than eighty years—where 
everything and everybody seems, to 
use one of their own phrases, to be 
* going to everlasting smash.’ 

I am sincerely sorry to note how 
few prizes seem to have fallen to 
the iot of China and Japan. To me 
these courts formed a fascinating in- 
terest—those wonderful translations 
of our scientific works (Herschel’s 
for instance), with all the diagrams 
so correctly copied; the interesting 
collection of drugs with the Phar- 
macopeeia to accompany and explain 
them; the textile fabrics, porcelain, 
ivory carvings—surely some of these 
specimens of Chinese skill or in- 
dustry, taste or mere patience, might 
have found favour in the eyes of the 
sternest and most utilitarian jury- 
man. Yet I only find two medals 
marked down for China—I may 
have missed some, you know, in 
turning the leaves—and those are 
for silk. Japan appears to fare a 
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little better. If the manufacturers 
of these countries do not come up 
to our European standard (there are 
several which unquestionably sur- 
pass it), could not a medal ora 
mention have been given ‘ for cha- 
racteristic excellence?’ I see this 
form is used occasionally, and am 
glad to see it, for it gives an oppor- 
tunity of rewarding or applauding 
the labour or skill of those countries 
who do not follow or have not yet 
found the beaten path, on which our 
western habits go round and round. 

It is gratifying to see how much 
encouragement these outside ex- 
hibitors will receive from the jurors. 
Among the foreign crowd of eastern 
pashas, Russian princes, Prussian 
nobles, Austrian counts, Spanish 
dons, governors of Syria and Demoi 
of ,Greece, we have a number of 
men who seem to have woke up out 
of the Arabian Nights, and laid 
their treasures at our feet. Here 
are Emin Baba, Hadji- Yoosof-Sheban 
Ogloo, El Hadj Saad, Ali Agar, 
Wan Aboo Pekan, Hadji Djaneh 
Beek, Ali ben Ferley, Ali ben Malek, 
Ahmed bel Kadi, Ahmed Chavuch, 
Ahmed Cherif ben Merad, the Nawab 
Khairvollah Khan, Yawn Ali, &c. 
all doubtless men in advance of 
their age, who hearing (Heaven 
knows how the news got to them), 
in their distant villages in Nubia 
or Astrachan, India and Afrjca, 
that the produce of the whole world 
was to be got together and com- 
pared this year in London, resolved 
for the honour of their country to 
show what could be done in their 
almost ultra-mundane regions; and 
labouring against ignorance and 
prejudice—perhaps bigotry and fa- 
naticism—got up specimens of their 
manufacturing commerce in exhi- 
bitable condition, transported it on 
camels’ backs across broad and arid 
deserts, and shipped it off to that 
unknown country where it would 
have to compete with the best that 
the whole world could produce. 
I am glad that so many of these 
men will receive the medal-stamp 
of the western world’s approval. I 
am glad, too, to see the Sultan of 
Zanzibar gets a medal—and the 
Governor of Lebanon—and the Go- 
vernor of Damascus; I congratulate 
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the gentleman labouring under the 
name of Malokroschecknoy, who gets 
a prize though it be only for flax— 
who would have thought that a 
man who cannot find a shorter way 
of spelling his name would have 

‘ gone in’ for flax or anything else? 
Lonely convents up in distant moun- 
tain-ranges—turbaned pashas whom 
we have set down as thinking of 
nothing but their pipes, their 
seraglios, and their bowstrings— 
our own convicted felons in Western 
Australia—are all encouraged and 
rewarded, and inscribed on this roll 
of fame. 

We can scarcely estimate the effect 
of this at present. That the honour 
will be highly appreciated by these 
exhibitors I feel convinced. I saw 
on this fine Friday of which I have 
been talking so long, an Oriental 
(for I must describe him in the most 
general terms, not knowing from 
what particular country he came— 
indeed I should not have known it 
was from the East only that he 
wore a turban, and I have a general 
idea that all Orientals wear turbans, 
or that all turban wearers are Ori- 
entals)—I say, I saw a little Oriental 
who had just been informed that he 
had got a medal for something he 
exhibited. To describe his ecstacy 
would be impossible: without being 
able to speak a word of English, 
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he had contrived to make every one 
know he had got a prize; the tears 
were streaming down his cheeks, 
and his eyes shone like black dia- 
monds. His delight found vent in 
the strangest ways; at one time I 
found him treating half a dozen 
policemen to port wine; and the 
last time I saw him he was running 

about the maze in the Hortioul: 
tural Gardens, inextricably involved 
in its intricate ways and laughing 
heartily to himself. I hope it did 
not turn the brain of that poor little 
Oriental. 

And now, as I shut up the Book 
of Awards, I am left with the im- 
pression that came upon me on 
opening it, of the vastness of the 
work ac complished. Individual cases 
of hardship, real and imaginary; 
errors of omission and of commis- 
sion ; errors of taste and judgment, 
when so much is left to the taste 
and judgment, there must, of course, 
be in such a work. But of favour 
or partiality I believe there have 
been none. And the jurors deserve 
well of the Commissioners, of the 
Exhibitors, and of the nation—nay, 
of all nations. They stand out from 
this scene in bright contrast to the 
Royal Commissioners—a band of 
active, zealous, practical, and honest 
men. 
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UT a little while ago, and to be 
a dilettante, a connoisseur, an 
amateur—one learned in trifles— 
Majolica, Henri-deux ware, Palissy, 
Sévres, the mysteries of pate tendre 
and pdte dure, the differing tints of 
Rose Dubarry, of gros-bleu and bleu 
de roi; to be learned in camei and 
intagli, enamels and nielli ; acquaint- 
ed with the niceties of jewellery and 
precious stones—to be conversant 
with all or any of these things, pre- 
supposed not merely leisure and o 
portunity, but a fair share of wealth. 
For the connoisseur was usually 
also the collector; and at any rate 
must have had, by position or purse, 
access to many private collections, 
and endless transactions with auc- 
tioneers and dealers. But now we 
have changed all that. Our per- 
manent Museums, still more our 
Loan Collections, and Art Treasures, 
and International Exhibitions, have 
placed at the use of every one 
the stores alike of nations, sove- 
reigns, and subjects, so that the very 
choicest examples of ancient, mediz- 
val, renaissance, and later art,together 
with the rarest and costliest gems, 
may be readily compared with each 
other, and with the best efforts of 
contemporary art and skill. In fact, 
whether for mere amusement or for 
serious comparison and study, any 
one who can spare a few odd hours 
has at his command resources which, 
in the good old times, the highest 
and wealthiest could only have ob- 
tained by much travel, cost, and 
favour. 

Once and again, whilst loitering 
opposite the Koh-i-noor, watching 
the eager struggling crowd, attracted 
first by the Mountain of Light, and 
then streaming off to other scarcely 
less dazzling coruscations, I have 
wondered to how many of all that 
unending, untiring queue it has oc- 
curred, that by a very little systema- 
tized scrutiny they might— from 
merely this marvellous International 
Exhibition, and the scarcely less re- 
markable Loan Exhibition—obtain a 
really considerable insight into the 
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history, the art, the varieties, and 
the curiosities of gems and jewellery 
—of the whole world of trinketry, in 
short? 

Suppose, fair reader—for we will 
take for granted that the bearded 
reader is too seriously occupied for 
such trifles—suppose that, now we 
have done pictures and porcelain, 
and statues and steam-engines, and 
all the other weighty wonders, you 
and I stroll through these two exhi- 
bitions, not for any such serious 
purpose as that hinted at above, but 
to see whether we cannot find a 
little quiet entertainment in a gossip 
over the jewel-cases. But before we 
begin our perambulation, just a word 
on this ‘ Exhibition of Objects of Art 
on Loan,’ now open at the South 
Kensington Museum. It is really a 
wonderful collection—many a year 
must pass before such another is 
brought together again—and, as it 
will probably close shortly after the 
International, you will do well not 
to lose the opportunity of examining 
it. Weare to confine ourselves to 
the Trinketry—and our allotted time 
is all too short for that—but the 
collection comprises, in addition, a 
rich series of carvings in ivory ; old 
art bronzes; intaglios, including the 
famous collections of her Majesty 
and the Duke of Devonshire; the 
finest collection of miniatures yet 
exhibited in this country, number- 
ing in all nearly a thousand exam- 
ples, and covering the whole period 
of the art of portrait-miniature; 
furniture, including some of the best 
works of Boule, Reisner, and Gou- 
tiére ; church, college, corporate, and 
baronial plate; ecclesiastical vest- 
ments and embroidery; Henri-deux 
ware (every specimen known in this 
country being here), Palissy, Majo- 
lica, and the choicest of old Sévres ; 
Limoges enamels; in fact, every 
kind of medisval, renaissance, and 
eighteenth-century art-work, select- 
ed as the finest and most prized 
specimens out of all the chief collec- 
tions in the country, from that of the 
Queen downwards. 
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Oddly enough, if we undertake 
our survey of the Trinketry histori- 
cally, chronologically, our starting- 

int will not be in this Loan Exhi- 

ition of old works, but in the In- 
ternational, which professes only to 
admit articles made within the last 
twelve years. And if, following the 
good old fashion, we begin with the 
beginning of things, it will not suf- 
fice, like the old narrators, to com- 
mence with the earliest of such 
things mentioned in the Scriptures. 
‘The jewels of silver and jewels of 
gold’ which, just before the exodus, 
every man and every woman among 
the children of Israel borrowed of 
their Egyptian neighbours, and took 
care not to return, were, we may be 
sure, early consigned to the melting- 
pot—everywhere, from the Wilder- 
ness to Duke’s Place, the customary 
Israelitish repository of the spoils of 
the Gentiles. But we can here go a 
long way beyond Moses: for, some 
four hundred years prior to the great 
Egyptian loan, and a century before 
Joseph governed in Egypt, there 
was buried in a tomb in Thebes, 
along with the mummy of Queen 
Aah-hotep, a choice selection from 
that lady’s trinkets, or, as some sup- 
pose, mortuary jewels made for the 
occasion, and never worn by her 
majesty. These, having lain undis- 
turbed for nearly four thousand 
years, were discovered and opened 
Three or four years back by an agent 
of the present Viceroy of Egypt, and 
are here exposed in the great world’s 
fair, almost as fresh and bright as 
on the day when the door was closed 
on the embalmed corpse of Aah- 
hotep. So fresh, indeed, are they, 
that it is hard to believe they are 
genuine on first seeing them, and 
remembering that the Italians—cun- 
ningest of all fabricators, whether it 
be of old pictures, pottery, coins, 
gems, or jewels—have been of late 
busy replicating Egyptian tomb- 
treasures, and sending their handi- 
craft to the Valley of the Nile. But 
M. Auguste Mariette, the finder, is a 
man of credit ; the circumstances of 
the discovery were publicly known ; 
and the learned world—including 
the most competent of English 
Egyptologists—are satisfied there is 
no misrepresentation. 


The ‘ find’ was by far the richest 
of its kind yet made in an Egyptian 
tomb. There are, as you see, neck- 
laces, diadems, earrings, bracelets, 
rings, brooches, massive gold bees 
that might serve for a Napoleonic 
device, and a variety of other orna- 
ments. In all, some sixty articles, 
mostly of massive gold, were found 
with the mummy ; and it is curious, 
though four thousand years old, how 
much resemblance they bear to the 
work of to-day. That heavy, yard- 
long chain, with the scarabeeus sus- 
pended from the centre, is of the 
very cable pattern to be seen in al- 
most any jeweller’s shop. That rich 
diadem, and the ‘ pectoral,’ or brooch, 
with a symbolical representation of 
the purification of King Amosis, son 
of Aah-hotep, might be taken for 
cloisonnée enamel {though that kind 
of work dates many centuries later. 
They are indeed cloisonnée, that is, 
the pattern is formed by thin gold 
partitions ; but the colouring matter 
inclosed therein consists of carne- 
lian, lapis-lazuli, and turquoise, and 
not of a vitreous substance. That 
heavy-looking armlet, again, is re- 
poussée work—in other words, is 
formed from thin plates of metal 
beaten up by punches from the 
back, and finished with small chasing 
tools, as is at this moment the prac- 
tice most in favour with our own 
artists in gold and silver. 

Though we cannot see here any 
portion of the Mosaic spoil, we may 
venture, perhaps, to suspend those 
enormous ear-drops upon a Biblical 
association; since, as the cartouches 
on them indicate, they were of about 
the time of Solomon’s Egyptian wife, 
who mayhap wore a pair not unlike 
them when she won the heart of 
that wisest and weakest of the sons 
of men. 

If now we descend from the gal- 
lery, and cross the nave to the Ita- 
lian Court, we may examine some as 
rare, and far more beautiful speci- 
mens of Greek jewellery, in the case 
of Signor Castellani, of Rome. True, 
these are but copies; but then they 
are copies made with such scrupu- 
lous care and artistic intelligence, 
that they are, even for study, almost 
as valuable as originals. The choicest 
is a diadem of the time of Alexander 
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the Great, the original of which was 
found at Cuma, of such refined de- 
sign and delicate workmanship, that 
the pearls and gems with which it 
is adorned seem to admit their infe- 
riority. This is the triumph of Cas- 
tellani’s art; but here are also arm- 
lets, ear-rings, rings, necklaces, &c., 
also of singular beauty. 

These are copies: but in the Loan 
Exhibition there are a necklace, arm- 
let, and ear-rings of real old Greek 
workmanship, they having been ex- 
humed at Alexandria, and in won- 
derful preservation. Observe in the 
necklace the chaste forms and grace- 
ful arrangement—thoroughly Greek 
in feeling—and the pleasing effect of 
the minute specks of enamel (blue, 
with a spot of gold in the centre), 
sparing the introduction of gems. 

Signor Castellani has been equally 
successful with his Etruscan orna- 
ments; but most, no doubt from the 
greater abundance of models, with 
the Roman. Here, in all their pris- 
tine freshness, are the nuptial crown, 
‘sweetly pretty’ to every feminine 
eye; the civic crown, of oak-leaves, 
possibly a copy of that awarded to 
Cicero as the saviour of his country, 
though more likely of one worn by 
some long-forgotten soldier, who 
had rescued and avenged on the 
battle-field a fallen comrade; the 
triumphal crown of laurel ; military 
fibule; a patrician bulla, with its 
real antique cameo and setting of 
precious stones; and, more charac- 
teristic still, yon necklace, formed of 
shells, flowers, acorns, and heads of 
the nymph Io. But most interesting 
of ‘all—a fancy to delight the heart 
of the grimmest of antiquaries and 
the fairest of Mayfair’s daughters 
—is that plain ivory casket, contain- 
ing the entire jewels of a Roman 
matron—Mundus Muliebris. In it 
are rings for summer and winter 
wear, and a set for every day in the 
week, thumb-ring, and signet; fibu- 
le, including a large one of the Ro- 
man eagle, and the nuptial brooch ; 
necklace ; bracelets; comb; hair-pins, 
and among them one ornamented 
with the sacred ram’s head, others 
having the hand of Venus holding 
the golden apple, and a large eme- 
rald cut into a bust of Flora—a true 
antique; triumphal ear-rings repre- 


senting victories, and others with 
pendents of lapis-lazuli; the patri- 
cian aurea-bulla, marking the lady’s 
rank; and, not least in this treasure- 
house of trinketry, the little lapis- 
lazuli box for the cosmetic, infallible 
as that which brought Vanilla Gon- 
zales under the censure of the In- 
quisition. 

And now, before we quit this an- 
cient world, we will turn to Mr. E. 
Waterton’s case of rings in the Loan 
Collection. For years past this gen- 
tleman has been collecting rings, not 
for their beauty or costliness, but for 
their illustrative character. He has 
here between five and six hundred. 
It is aspeciality worth looking closely 
at for a few minutes. The collection 
commences, in time, with Egyptian 
rings, of which some are of gold, 
with incised hieroglyphics, others of 
silver or porcelain; some are swivel 
rings, very similar to those so com- 
mon in England twenty or thirty 
years ago: one of them has a carne- 
lian engraved with the symbolical 
right eye. Then here are Greek 
rings in gold and silver, and, could 
we open the case, one or two of 
them would be worth examining for 
the engraved heads. The Etruscan 
rings are thick, heavy-looking af- 
fairs; but some of them you see are 
‘struck up,’ as our gold-workers 
term it, just like the plated Brum- 
magem rings of 1862. One or two 
of them have heads, some figures, as 
of Hercules and Juno, in relief; 
some are mortuary rings; some are 
of bronze, some of porcelain. 

The Roman rings are numerous, 
and not a little instructive. Here 
are those that distinguished the Ro- 
man knights, and those who had the 
Jus annuli aurei, the right to wear 
the golden ring, and some for chil- 
dren who inherited the jus. Military 
rings of bronze and of iron; the 
duplex ring, also a reward for mili- 
tary valour. This, tiniest of rings, 
small enough for Laprichaun or lady 
of Lilliput, is a votive ring; but 
whether made so small on account of 
the poverty of the giver, or from a 
long time having elapsed between 
the vow and its performance, in- 
formant sayeth not. Ring of vestal 
virgin, with an incised representation 
of a virgin feeding the sacred flame ; 
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gnostic and talismanic rings. Note- 
worthy, too, is the finger of a bronze 
statue with a ring on the second 
joint—a mode of wearing the ring 
which we know from other sources 
was occasionally adopted, but which 
no ring of itself would of course 
have indicated. And, as not least 
remarkable, look at that large gold 
ring, with an onyx of five strata, so 
cect as to form the pupil of an eye, 
whilst the gold setting completes its 
surroundings. This would seem to 
be a revival in old Rome of an older 
Egyptian fashion, of which we just 
now saw an example. In those an- 
cient times there was a symbolic 
meaning in the custom; but we 
seem about to reproduce the fashion 
without the signification. “You, no 
doubt, madam, read through right 
loyally that tempting list of jewels 
presented to the Princess Alice on 
her marriage: did you notice among 
them that of the Duke of Saxe Co- 
burg and Gotha?—‘A bracelet of 
gold, with diamond and enamel snap, 
containing a painting of the duke’s 
eye!’ What could it mean? One 
can understand how a love-sick 
swain might, in the absence of the 
original, sigh like a furnace over a 
picture of the love-darting eye of 
his charmer; but for a young bride 
to be offered the portrait of the eye 
of a middle-aged uncle, is a touch of 
sentiment very hard to appreciate. 

- Continuing our examination ofthis 
case of rings, we might trace the 
Anglo-Saxons, Irish, Celts, Byzan- 
tines, &c. But we will only stop at 
a few of later date as being of rather 
curious character. Here, for in- 
stance, is one which has a concealed 
recess, opening with a spring, be- 
lieved to have been a receptacle for 
poison; this, which has a squirt, 
may have suggested the scent foun- 
tain ring to a Bond Street perfumer 
of the present day; and this, which 
belonged to Charles V., and is a 
whistle—an old notion, as may be 
seen by the neat little whistle ring 
in the Roman series. But this 
ring of the emperor’s reminds me 
that there are several others which 
are historical. Here, for example, 
is one which the poetical Earl of 
Surrey, beheaded by Henry VIII., 


threw out of the Tower, and which 
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was long after in the keeping of the 
Percy family; and, not to multiply 
examples, here is a silver ring which 
belonged to Rienzi, having on it his 
device of the two stars, his own 
name and that of his wife, Caterina 
di Raselli, and which is supposed to 
be their wedding ring. 

Then there isa goodly array, in this 
and other cases, of those enormous, 
ungainly papal rings—familiar from 
their presence in the portraits of the 
popes—which look big enough for 
the priests of Brobdignag. Also 
cardinal, episcopal, and other rings 
of office. Rebus rings, as that ofa 
Wylmot, inscribed with Wy, an elm, 
and Ot; and that with U and a 
wing, meant no doubt to be read 
Ewing. Then there are Italian, 
French, and English wedding, be- 
trothal, and poesie rings; those of 
our own country especially recalling 
olden times and Shaksperian refer- 
ences. This little ring, of the period 
when girls were betrothed almost in 
infancy, has a diamond spark, with 
the conceit engraved inside, ‘ This 
spark will grow;’ that more sub- 
stantial one with the clasped hands 
assures the receiver that, ‘ Whyll. 
harte . ys’. myn . yt. schall. be. 
thyne,’ but tells us nothing how the 
promise was kept. 

Another selection of rings, belong- 
ing to the Rev. J. Beck, carries 
down those poesies to the last cen- 
tury, when for the nuptial tie the 
‘ plain gold ring’ was used, whilst 
the poesy was retained—but with 
more of piety than poetry—as ‘ Knit 
in one by Christ alone.’ And, to 
complete our notice of wedding rings, 
on the other side of the room, in a 
wall case containing a choice selec- 
tion of Cosway’s miniatures, along- 
side a portrait of the Prince of Wales 
(George IV.), young, in his own 
bushy hair and a wide-brimmed hat, 
you may see the wedding-ring—a 
duplex one, emblem perhaps of du- 
plicity—with which the first gentle- 
man in Europe married that widow, 
fat, fair, and forty, Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
whose likeness you see close by. 

But we have loitered so long over 
these antiquities and curiosities that 
we must pass over many others, as 
the Irish and Anglo-Saxon brooches, 
interesting as they are, for we have 
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scarce left ourselves time to look 
even at the rich collection of beau- 
tiful Renaissance trinketry in this 
Lean Exhibition, to say nothing of 
the modern marvels in the Interna- 
tional. Here now, though we can 
hardly glance at them, are some rare 
examples of the work of Benvenuto 
Cellini—rarest of jewellers and raciest 
of autobiographers—and of the ‘ sage 
and serious’ Holbein : artists capable 
of the greatest achievements in sculp- 
ture and painting, yet thinking it not 
beneath them to fabricate with their 
own hands (Cellini at least; it is 
probable that Holbein only made the 
designs) some frail trinket for lady’s 
bosom, or pendant for official chain, 
or ornament for dinner-table or side- 
board. 

Most remarkable of the Cellini 
jewels here is this oval ornament 
of Mr. Holford’s, in which the Last 
Judgment is represented within a 
space less than four inches by three, 
Christ being seated above on a rain- 
bow of opals, with, a little lower, on 
opposite sides, Moses and St. John, 
and angels sounding trumpets ; while 
below are, on the right, the blessed 
attended by angels, on the left the 
condemned holding up their hands 
in despair and driven towards the 
flaming mouth of the pit by Death 
and Satan: all this multitude of 
figures being detached or in high 
relief, and executed with the most 
elaborate finish in enamel. Looking 
at this and Mr. Hope’s Cellini cup 
in another case—wonderful for its 
beauty of design, invention, play of 
hand, exquisite enamelling, and re- 
finement of workmanship through- 
out—we can understand how it was 
that Cellini spent months on a piece 
of jewellery, and a year or more on 
an enamelled vase—and may lament 
the more that so many of them have 
been broken up and melted for the 
materials. This Cellini jewellery, 
with its happy mingling of enamel, 
gold, and gems, wrought into such 
charming forms, and full of such 
quaint bright fancy, certainly of all 
that has come down to us—setting 
aside the Greek as something almost 
too severe in its purity and grace for 
ordinary mortals—is that in which 
the artistic element is most happily 
combined with, and indeed overrides, 





the gold and precious stones; and 
we readily accept Michel Angelo’s 
dictum, that Cellini was one of the 
greatest jewellers the world has seen. 
We have here, also, many exanfples 
by Cellini’s imitators; and it would 
be for our ambitious young designers 
a useful study to trace the degrada- 
tion of the style. 

And alongside the Italian Cellini 
style, stands the contemporary Teu- 
tonic, of which Holbein was the re- 
presentative in England, and set the 
fashion that, with ever-declining 
refinement, was long followed here. 
Among the examples in this room, 
observe this chain of gold relieved 
by specks of enamel, with the central 
mythological ornament of figures 
raised on a ground of transparent 
enamel, and the pendant George: 
like all German work of the sixteenth 
century too heavy with gold, but of 
genuine fancy, and manifestly the 
work of a true artist. Passing by 
the necklace and George with pen- 
dant pearl, also ascribed to Holbein, 
notice this other jewel, belonging to 
Mr. D. C. Marjoribanks, representing 
in gold and enamel the pelican feed- 
ing its young. Of Holbein’s time, 
and some perhaps from his designs, 
are several other works here. Among 
the most interesting for the owner’s 
sake are those which belonged to Sir 
Thomas More—of whom, by the 
way, neither his son-in-law Roper, 
nor Sir James Mackintosh, nor any 
other of his biographers, has given 
us a hint that he was as fond of 
jewellery as he was of ‘strange 
beasts,’ and kept a goodly supply of 
both. ‘ Rich and rare were the gems 
he wore, at any rate when Lord 
Chancellor; and there is a pretty 
show of them here—though some 
still finer that were at the exhibition 
of the Archeological Institute in 
June last, have not been sent: they 
all belong now to Stoneyhurst, having 
been bequeathed to the college in 
1773 by Father More, the last de- 
scendant of Sir Thomas. 

Of the French jewellery of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
notable for its parade of devices, the 
show here is not large. A choice 
example of the style—and most 
likely French, though there were 
worthy goldsmiths besides Heriot in 
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Edinburgh then—I don’t see here, but 
had the opportunity of examining 
at leisure at the Archzological In- 
stitute in June. This is the Queen’s 
famous Lennox and Darnley jewel, 
made in memoriam of the Regent 
Lennox, murdered in 1572, for his 
widow, Margaret Douglas, Countess 
of Lennox. It is a very treasury of 
‘ dainty devices.’ Itself heart-shaped, 
with a central sapphire heart, rubies, 
emerald, diamonds, enamel suns, 
salamanders, and no end of other 
symbols, you open the jewelled cover, 
and there are crossed arrows with 
the words ‘ Quhat we resolv,’ then 
the sapphire discloses its secret, and 
you see joined hands and a fleshless 
skull, and complete the sentence, 
‘ Death shall dissolv.’ Other quaint 
contrivances reveal fresh devices, 
and you find in all some eight-and- 
twenty emblems and mottoes within 
the compass of a heart a little over 
two inches long. 

Of another form of jewellers’ fancy 
dating from about the same quirkish 
age, here are several curious speci- 
mens. ‘The odd projections and de- 
pressions, often found in large pearls, 
and seriously militating against their 
appearance and value, it occurred to 
some of these spinners of enamelled 
subtleties, might be turned to pro- 
fitable account by making the pecu- 
liar shape of the pearl play a promi- 
nent part in some set form or fantasy. 
One of the prettiest of. these whims 
is this belonging to Mr. Forman. 
The pearl you see had a roughish 
depression: it would serve as the 
home of the gods; and here is a tiny 
manikin of opaque enamel, with robe 
of translucent enamel, whom a good 
sharp lens will show you is no bad 
representation of the mighty Jupiter, 
that answering lady is Juno, and 
here is Hebe in attendance, whilst 
above is the royal bird of Jove; the 
jewel being completed by the due 
addition of smaller pearls and gems. 
Another of these is that large pearl 
of the Duke of Devonshire’s, which 
forms the body of a lion, head and 
limbs of course being composed of 
gold and enamel. Belonging to the 
Queen is a mermaid, of which the 
body is a large pearl, while the tail 
is of green enamel and rubies. Miss 
Eden sends a sort of chatelaine, with 
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a sea-horse, the body of which is a 
single pearl, while another large 
pearl is converted into the head of 
a second monster of the deep. Of 
St. Georges, of which either the body 
of the knight, or it may be the 
dragon (as in Mr. Hope’s), is formed 
ofa pearl, there are several examples. 
The most superb, perhaps, is Mr. 
Catt’s aigrette, where the St. George 
of pearl is backed by a brilliant pea- 
cock-like plume of many-coloured 
enamel. In some we have a knight 
whose body is a pearl, whilst a 
smaller pearl forms his helmet. 

The fashion has been revived in 
our own day, but not the fancy. 
Among the contributions of the 
Danish jewellers to the International 
Exhibition there is one of this kind. 
A large lumpy pearl of irregular 
form suggested to the lively imagi- 
nation of the Copenhagen Cellini a 
pair of those bulbous nether gar- 
ments celebrated by Diedrich Knick- 
erbocker, and here we have, accord- 
ingly, a Dutch, or Danish, skater 
wrought in gold, with capacious un- 
mentionables of oriental pearl. Our 
English artists have hardly equalled 
that; but we have, in London and 
Ryder’s case, as our liveliest inven- 
tion, one pearl fashioned into Punch 
and another forming a Life Guards- 
man’s helmet. 

It is hard to leave this Loan Col- 
lection; but we must do so, passing 
all that tempting array of every kind 
of old-fashioned trinketry ; all those 
various precious stones redolent of 
gossip—Mr. Hope’s blue and green 
diamonds—saphir merveilleux,which 
by candlelight changes its deep rich 
blue into a beautiful amethyst—pearl 
unrivalled in size, though not par- 
ticularly graceful in form—aquama- 
rine big enough to serve as a sword 
handle—Hungarian opal nearly two 
inches by one and a half and of won- 
derful lustre—great cat’s eye—scent- 
box cut out of a single emerald— 
and many another wholly or almost 
unique; the snuff-boxes—diamond- 
set, enamelled, jewelled, with minia- 
tures on the lid, &c.—contributed 
by the score by the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, Baron Rothschild, Mr. Baring, 
Mr. Goding, and other noted snuff- 
box collectors, and of almost any 
one of which Sir Plume might have 
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been more ‘ justly vain’ than of his 
immortal amber box. 

After all, our time has run out be- 
fore we have reached the Interna- 
tional Exhibition. You must have 
just a glance at the Koh-i-noor ? 
Yes, I quite agree with you, that it 
is improved by the recutting; and 
as it will, we may trust, many atime 
adorn its honoured owner, we will 
acknowledge that it is well it was 
submitted to Messrs. Coster’s mani- 

ulation ; else it were almost a pity 
it should lose its historic identity 
and associations. Look well at it 
now, and then walk over to its larger, 
though less famous rival, the Star of 
the South, and tell me whether you 
can detect any difference? The Koh- 
i-noor is an Indian diamond, and, 
since the recutting, almost faultless 
in colour. The Star of the South is 
Brazilian ; it was found a few years 
back, and brought the poor fellow 
who found it his liberty, and little 
besides. It is of the finest water, 
but is what in the trade is called 
‘ pinkish ;’ though I doubt you will 
hardly discover the slight trace of 
colour. Other great diamonds, the 
Nussuck in Hunt and Roskell’s case, 
Mr. Dresden’s in Garrard’s, and many 
of only inferior size, but quite equal 
in quality, in the cases of Messrs. 
Hancock, Emanuel (where are some 
fine black diamonds), and other 
English houses, to say nothing of 
the French, Austrian, &c., might 
almost tempt the novice to. doubt 
whether, after all, large diamonds 
are so rare, or can be of such enor- 
mous value as their possessors assert. 
If, indeed, the prophecy of the che- 
mists, that at no distant day dia- 
monds and other precious stones will 
be a regular article of manufacture, 
be anything more than a vain expect- 
ation, the time may come when a 
Koh-i-noor, or a Regent, or a Star 
of the South may be of less fabulous 
. worth, and diamonds and other 
much-coveted gems will have to 
assume their more desirable position 
as adjuncts to art; and jewellery will 
be estimated rather according to the 
mind exhibited in its production 
than the materials of which it is 
composed. 
In truth, as compared with the 


best trinketry of an earlier date, this 
is the weak point of that of the pre- 
sent day. We have come to set too 
much value on the materials, too 
little on the art. In mere mechanical 
workmanship we can equal anything 
previously produced. There are spe- 
cimens of diamond setting, for ex- 
ample, in the International Exhibi- 
tion far superior to any of an older 
time. The large bouquet of roses 
in Hunt and Roskell’s case is a 
veritable triumph of diamond set- 
ting. There is nothing to be com- 
pared to it in any of the foreign 
courts, though some in the French, 
and some in the Austrian, are very 
admirable. Again, in general effect 
and finish some of the more costly 
suites are in their way almost perfect. 
Nothing could well be better, for 
the form, combination of colour, 
quiet skilful enamelling, and manner 
of introducing the diamond and other 
precious stones, than the magnificent 
setting of the Devonshire gems in 
Hancock's case; the Dudley jewels 
in Garrard’s; the parures of dia- 
monds alone, diamonds with rubies, 
with sapphires, and with emeralds, 
shown by Hancock; the exquisite 
necklace of diamonds and pink 
pearls—the very ideal of a bridal 
gift—by Hunt and Roskell, and se- 
veral other English works; or the 
fine taste and exquisite workmanship 
in some of the productions of Ra- 
venat, Mellerio, and one or two other 
French jewellers. But when we come 
to regard them chiefly with a view 
to the artistic element, we find, where 
they go beyond mechanical dexterity, 
a certain rule-of-thumb design, and 
purity of taste, that they chiefly aim 
at what is‘ called ‘Cinque Cento,’ 
‘Cellini’ or ‘ Holbein’ style; and, 
with the French, imitations of the 
French seventeenth and eighteenth 
century work. We have, in fact, 
here a more superb display of pre- 
cious stones, of costly jewellery, and 
of admirable workmanship than was 
probably ever before seen under one 
roof; but a sad lack of invention, 
originality, that free play of fancy 
which we at once recognize in the 
work of a Cellini, and which is, in 
truth, the chief characteristic of the 
great decorative artist. J.T. 
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ART IN LANGHAM PLACE. 


UST at the back of that curious- 
looking church in Langham 
Place, the spire of which bears such 
a very close resemblance to an 
attenuated sugar-loaf, or a con- 
sumptive extinguisher, there is a 
little street, which, although in the 
immediate neighbourhood of bust- 
ling and crowded thoroughfares, is 
as secluded, still, and deserted as 
a nook in the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau or a cave in the rocks of 
Staffa. Its length is but a few yards, 
and it may be said to lead to nothing ; 
inasmuch as it conducts to no sort 
of outlet, wide or narrow. Perhaps 
it would be too much to declare that 
there are no houses in this retired 
impasse, but it can fairly be affirmed 
that at first sight there is no appear- 
ance of any. ‘Thestreet would seem 


to be utterly scorned and despised 
by the adjoining edifices, for many 
of them, including the church of All 
Souls, just referred to, contemp- 


tuously turn their backs upon it. 
A chapel, a set of chambers, and a 
doubtful white-faced erection, which 
might be considered as baths and 
washhouse, a mechanics’ institution, 
or a private theatre, would evidently 
follow the precedent of their haughty 
neighbours if there were room 
enough for them to turn. Failing 
this, they are compelled to remain 
with their fronts towards a street in 
the middle of which the lover of 
solitude might at any hour of the 
day seat himself upon a camp-stool 
and complacently enter upon the 
study of Zimmermann without fear 
of annoyance or interruption. 

No matter when you visit it, the 
place has always the same dull and 
drowsy look. In the early morning, 
when the milkman’s simple song 
and the sweep’s cheery cry rouse up 
other places from their slumbers, 
this off-shoot of Langham Place and 
near neighbour of Regent Street 
still remains heavily slumbering. 
At mid-day, when all the busy world 
of London is astir and half the idle 
world is beginning to stretch and 
yawn, this comatose cul-de-sac con- 
tinues to be deep in lethargy ; and in 


the afternoon it makes up for any 
little interruption it may have ex- 
perienced during the day, by falling 
into a state of torpid calm, such as 
a policeman must experience on @ 
sultry day in August when there is 
nothing to occupy his attention but 
the heat and the flies. 

It is not until evening that Lang- 
ham Back-yard, for such is, or ought 
to be, the name of this retreat, begins 
to show any symptoms of anima- 
tion ; and even then the symptoms 
are faint and intermittent. A little 
before six o'clock, a timid young 
man, with suggestions of beard and 
moustache upon his face, wanders 
furtively into the street and ner- 
vously disappears through one of 
the doors of the white-faced edifice 
previously mentioned. Shortly after- 
wards, another young man, whose 
beard and moustache are in a more 
advanced state of cultivation, comes 
into view and disappears in like 
manner. By-and-by, a couple of 
young men, bearded like a brace of 
pards, turn the corner, arm-in-arm, 
and make for the entrance through 
which the others have passed. 
Anon, come more hairy men, some- 
times singly, sometimes in pairs, 
who all vanish from sight exactly as 
their predecessors have vanished. 
The arrivals continue for an hour 
or so, but at a little after eight alto- 
gether cease; and then the lazy 
street, fatigued by its short fit of 
arduous animation, relapses into its 
usual state of somnolency. 

As though to guard it effectually 
from disturbance, a light, with a 
reflector behind, is at nightfall dis- 
played outside the chambers at the 
further end—a light which seems as if 
it were endeavouring to indicate that 
the sewers were up, or the water- 
pipes leaky, or the gas-pipes defec- 
tive, or the pavements undergoing 
repair, and that the chance way- 
farer would do well not to approach 
it. If the chance wayfarer, how- 
ever, should disregard the warning, 
we can easily imagine the eager 
curiosity with which the porter of 
the chambers would rush forth and 
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gaze upon the adventurous explorer 
who had wandered so far from the 
haunts of metropolitan humanity. 

Nevertheless, it is evident that 
some proceedings of interest are 
going forward in the white-faced 
building which we have conjec- 
turally devoted to such diverse pur- 
poses, for how else shall we account 
for the appearance and disappear- 
ance of the scattered visitors who 
have dropped in there? It is time, 
therefore, to say a few words about 
that building and a few more about 
the objects to which it is devoted. 
One part of the edifice, then, forms 
a set of chambers tenanted, no doubt, 
by misanthropes weary of the world’s 
vanities and disgusted with the 
heartlessness of their fellow - men, 
but who at the same time like to be 
within easy reach of Regent Street 
and not too far from threepenny 
omnibuses and the theatres. The 
rest of the edifice might be poetically 
described as a temple of art, though 
prosaically it is known as the Ar- 
tists’ Society of Langham Chambers; 
and it is within the walls of this 
Institution that the hirsute gentle- 
men we noticed a while ago have all 
foregathered. 

There is an art academy here, but 
of that we need say little. Through- 
out the greater part of the year, 
young artists assemble to study 
from the life, much as they assemble 
in other academies and with much 
the same result. Models take up 
uncomfortable positions for a couple 
of hours on a raised platform, some- 
times in the toga of the ancient 
Roman, sometimes in the plumed 
hat and lace boots of the cavalier, 
and sometimes in the primitive 
attire which obtained at the very 
earliest period of our history; and 
these models employ the pencils of 
all the future Raphaels and Titians 
who sit around them. It is all work 
and no play at such times, for the 
minutes are too costly to be trifled 
with, and every industrial faculty is 
absorbed by the study in hand. 
The academy is, however, deserving 
of special mention on account of the 
position it has so long held as a 
school of art. 

Of the many artistic societies 
which exist in London, few perhaps 
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possess so many features of interest 
as this. It has been established in 
its present quarters, and has borne 
its present name, not more than six 
or seven years; but it was pre- 
viously known as the Clipstone 
Street Society, and under that title 
had been famous in the London 
world of art for nearly a quarter of a 
century. It is now, in fact, some 
thirty years since it was founded, 
its earliest gathering-place being, it 
is believed, a loft over a stone- 
mason’s house in a street leading out 
of the Gray’s Inn Road. 

Some twenty years since a Sketch- 
ing Club was founded in connection 
with the parent society, and this, 
like the society itself, is still in full 
vigour. A list of the artists who 
have at some time or other been 
members of the society or the club 
would comprehend some well known 
names in modern art: names such 
as Muller, Topham, Dodgson, Godall, 
Tenniel, E. Warren, J. S. Marks, 
Smallfield, Calderon, and many 
others. Even now Langham Place 
fairly sustains the reputation of 
Clipstone Street. In the club, as 
at present constituted, not only 
are there to be found many young 
men of undoubted talent, who 
will some day gain a place in the 
artistic annals of this country, but 
more than one painter whose talents 
are already recognized and appre- 
ciated. One of the first sketches, by 
a member of the society, which the 
visitor would notice, is from the 
pencil of Duncan; and if, after 
admiring its vigour and boldness, 
he should turn round, he would 
very likely find himself face to face 
with a spirited scene in the desert, 
by another member, Carl Haag. 
Let him examine afterwards the well- 
stocked portfolio of the club which 
the secretary has under his care, and 
he will see that not a few of the 
productions it contains are signed 
by well-known names. 

But we are loitering on the thresh- 
old of the building all this while, 
forgetting that it is Friday night, 
and consequently club night, and 
that sketching is to take place, as it 
takes place every Friday from the 
commencement of the month of 
October to the end of April. Let us 
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act upon the invitation which a 
member has kindly given to us, and 
see how they spend the evening at 
the back of Langham Place. 

There is nothing remarkable in 
the aspect of the room we enter 
immediately after leaving the street. 
Itis of moderate size and respectable 
height, and is lighted by a circle of 
open gas-jets suspended from the 
ceiling. In the centre is a long 
table covered with green baize, 
and around it the sitting accom- 
modation consists of school forms 
eked out with chairs. On the walls 
along two sides of the room black 
boards are fixed in a sloping posi- 
tion with a projecting ledge at the 
bottom, on which pictures may be 
rested. On another wall are two 
coats of mail ; while round and about 
are plaster casts of busts and statues 
thickly coated with dust. ‘There is 
a Venus de Medicis, for instance, 
which appears as though it had 
come direct from Mr. Jonathan Old- 
buck’s study; and a Cupid and 
Psyche, which look as though they 
would be all the more comfortable 
for a good scrubbing. Some six or 
seven gentlemen are seated carelessly 
at table, engaged at present in the 
pursuit of tea and bread and butter, 
flavoured with personal persijlage of 
a mild and harmless character. One 
white-headed gentleman, however, 
in whom it might have been sup- 
posed the utmost confidence could 
be placed, has come fully charged 
with a conundrum, and, craftily 
watching his opportunity, he lets it 
off when the company are least pre- 
pared, by earnestly asking, as though 
for the sake of information, Why the 
children of artists should not be 
allowed to go into their fathers’ 
studios? The question appearing 
to comprehend, by the tone in which 
it is uttered, a statement of fact as 
well as a problem for solution, seems 
likely to meet with a denial instead 
of more satisfactory treatment, when 
the propounder, prudently retiring 
out of arm’s reach, answers it him- 
self :— 

‘ The children of artists,’ he says, 
with simulated gravity, ‘should not 
be allowed to go into their fathers’ 
studios because of them easels’ (the 
measles). 
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Nothing being handy which can 
be thrown at the white-headed 
gentleman. as an expression of the 
general indignation at this outrage, 
he is allowed, after a time, to return 
to the table and take his seat with 
the rest. Having parted with his 
riddle he is evidently, however, 
quite relieved in mind, not to say 
subdued and pacified, so that he 
settles down now to his sketching 
with all the gravity of a respectable 
ratepayer and father of a family. 

There is an inner room in which 
the bustle of preparation is going 
forward : we enter it, therefore, and 
find it to be about twice the size of 
the other. It is, in fact, the school- 
room of the society. A sort of semi- 
circular railing of wood projects 
from the side wall into the middle 
of the apartment, with a ledge on 
the top rail for the students to rest 
their canvases upon. Within there 
is another similar railing at a lower 
level, so that those who sit at the 
first do not obstruct the view of those 
who sit atthe second. Beyond is the 
reised platform for the models, which 
can be powerfully lighted by a set 
of gas-burners closely packed toge- 
ther, and half surrounded by a heavy 
metal shade, bright within but dark 
without, which looks like the result 
of some unhappy misunderstanding 
between a hat-box and a coal-scuttle. 
Of course there are no models here 
to-night, and therefore the cumbrous 
chandelier is not put into requisition. 
Jn its stead the gas-lamps, which 
rise here and there above the railings, 
and which are also shaded, are 
lighted; and at each of these a 
member is seated, preparing for the 
evening’s occupation. In all there 
are some thirty or five-and-thirty 
sketchers present; and although the 
room is enveloped in a sort of semi- 
darkness, we can see that most of 
them are young men, and that they 
are undoubtedly in earnest and 
desperately determined to do full 
justice to their work. 

The work itself soon commences. 
Two subjects for illustration have 
been announced on the previous 
night of meeting—‘ The Wayside 
Cross,’ and ‘On the Hills.’ During 
the week the members have had 
time to think over these themes, and 
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to decide which they will select, and 
how they will treat it. They are 
thus prepared to give expression to 
their conceptions, and one or two 
have even brought with them the 
first outlines of their sketch. The 
majority, however, have nothing 
before them but an empty canvas or 
a blank sheet of paper strained on a 
board, 

While the first operations are 
commencing, we purposely turn 
aside and inspect the rest of the 
establishment. Opening out of the 
school-room is a little windowless 
nook, very much like the loge of a Pa- 
risian concierge, where tea and coffee 
are prepared for the thirsty who affect 
those beverages. Close at hand is 
another room in which the opera- 
tions of the toilet can be performed, 
and which is surrounded by lockers 
intended for the colours, brushes, 
and palettes of members. Above 
there is a third room, also sur- 
rounded by lockers, and containing, 
besides, an accumulation of pro- 
perty, or rather of properties, such 
as old boots, baskets, hats, coats, 
and fishing-nets, which look like an 
unsaleable lot from the stock of a 
bankrupt marine-store dealer, but 
which, in reality, are valuable acces- 
sories to study collected in the 
interests of the Picturesque. There 
is nothing more to examine; let us 
return, therefore, to the sketches 
and note what progress they have 
made. 

Notable progress, as we see at a 
glance, although only half an hour 
has elapsed. One member, who 
works in oil, has ‘ got in’ nearly all 
his sky, and but for a troublesome 
cumulus towards the zenith, would 
be able to do something for his hills 
in the background, and make pro- 
_ Vision for his vegetation in the 
middle distance. Another is rapidly 
bringing out a sort of Peter the 
Hermit personage preaching by a 
wayside cross, although for the 
moment Peter has literally not a leg 
to stand upon, and the extremities 
of his congregation temporarily ter- 
minate at their shoulders. A third 
is busy with a cavalcade of moss- 
troopers crossing the border, al- 
though as yet the riders are without 
horses, and the horses without riders, 


while all that can be seen of the 
border is an oat-cake girdle and an 
old bottle. 

The works of the other members 
are equally incomplete; but as 
every one has plenty of time at 
present, no one puts forth his 
full strength. Two hours is the 
period generally allotted to each 
sketch; and although this period 
may be exceeded by commencing 
early, it cannot be exceeded by 
finishing late. Precisely at ten 
o'clock every one must leave off 
work and submit the result of his 
labours to the rest. 

It is at present but half-past eight ; 
let us go into the other room, 
examine the Society’s portfolio where 
the sketches of members have been 
accumulating for some few years, 
and look in again at nine. 

Nine strikes. We leave the smaller 
room, where the sketchers, though 
hard at work, are still occasionally 
gossiping, and return to the other 
gentlemen. Among them the silence 
of steady industry prevails, broken 
only by an occasional whisper. Evi- 
dently a good deal of labour has 
been performed since we were last 
here. The painter in oil has de- 
scended from the clouds to the moun- 
tains, and from the mountains to 
the level foreground, and is now 
preparing for a dip into the sea 
low down beneath the cliffs on his 
right. Peter the Hermit stands 
firmly upon his feet, and a proper 
supply of lower limbs have been 
dealt out to his congregation. The 
moss-troopers are all in the saddle, 
and the border has not only come 
into view but is already pretty well 
covered with heather. Let us retire 
for another half-hour and then re- 
turn once more to report progress. 

When we again come forth from 
the portfolio we find we have over- 
stayed our time, and that the clock 
is at ten minutes to ten. One or 
two members have already finished 
and are silently wandering about, 
like ourselves, but the others are 
still at work. 

The scene now becomes dramatic. 

Urged by a spirit of honourable 
rivalry, each member is desirous of 
rendering his work as finished as 
possible; of necessity, therefore, the 
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remaining ten minutes must be 
turned to the utmost account. Thus 
the general gravity and earnestness 
deepen. There may have been some 
little gossiping a while ago; now 
there is absolutely none. Those 
whose work is yet unfinished apply 
themselves more closely to their la- 
bours, occasionally stealing a glance 
at the clock, but immediately after- 
wards redoubling their energy, as if 
to make amends for the brief mo- 
ments thus lost. The sketchers 
who have finished work move from 
easel to easel with noiseless tread, 
whispering opinions to each other, 
but taking good care that no word 
or movement of theirs shall disturb 
the thoughts of those who are still 
busy. ‘Thus the minutes quickly 
s, nimble hands on every side 
eeping pace with them, until the 
clock strikes the hour, and all fur- 
ther labour for to-night is at an end. 
At the last stroke of ten the at- 
tendant in waiting comes forth, like 
another Polyphemus from his cave, 
ruthlessly seizes the sketches one 
by one, bears them off in savage 
triumph to the other room, and 
places them upon the black boards 
already described, in which favour- 
able position for the display of 
faults and merits they are examined 
in turn by the whole of the members. 
When all have been thoroughly scru- 
tinized, each artist takes away his 
own production, unless he choose to 
exchange it for that of another 
artist, or make a present of it to the 
secretary for preservation in the 
portfolio of the club. The subjects 
for the next night of meeting are 
then written in chalk upon a large 
slate hanging against the wall, and 
the regular proceedings are at an 
end—lighting of pipes, which almost 
immediately follows, being altogether 
informal and supplementary. By a 
quarter past ten the room has already 
thinned, and by half past the last 
lingering loiterer has departed, and 
Langham Back-yard is left to its 
customary dullness and tranquillity. 
It is impossible to spend an even- 
ing at this interesting ‘club without 
being struck by the excellent feeling 
which prevails among all the mem- 
bers. Authors, as a rule, do not 
mingle well together, and even in 


their social gatherings are too apt to 
indulge in humours fatal to true 
harmony of feeling. Even good- 
natured Goldsmith was piqued, as 
we all know, into writing ‘ Retalia- 
tion’ by way of reply to the mock 
epitaphs composed upon him at the 
St. James’s Coffee House by his boon 
companions of the Literary Club. 
Artists, on the contrary, seem so 
eminently social in their habits and 
sympathies, so little envious of each 
other, and so free from morbid ill- 
will, that they appear to excellent 
advantage in such a society as this. 
You see them, indeed, much as you 
would see them in their own studios, 
or by their own firesides. All their 
better qualities are brought out. 
They are easy, cheerful, chatty, and 
yet withal earnest enough in every- 
thing that pertains to their art. Not 
a glimpse is to be obtained of pre- 
tension or exclusiveness, the barriers 
of social distinction and of profes- 
sional position being alike thrown 
down. The struggling student does 
not fear to approach the established 
aftist, and the established artist 
shows no disinclination to approach 
the struggling student. It is the 
true fraternity of art. 

The advantages of such gather- 
ings, more especially to the younger 
members, are too obvious to be 
overlooked. Without any sacrifice 
of independence, without any tempta- 
tion to subserviency, they are brought 
into communication with men of 
standing and experience, from whom 
they can scarcely fail to derive in- 
struction and encouragement. Merely 
to associate with such men on terms 
of equality is to be kept in the right 
path, if not to be stimulated onward. 

The value of the sketching itself 
is far from inconsiderable. It is not 
that the student learns to run a race 
against time with his colours or his 
pencil; for the rapidity with which 
the Friday evening works are exe- 
cuted may be altogether disregarded 
in estimating the merit of those 
works. But there can be no doubt 
that the practice of original com- 
position, as followed by the mem- 
bers, gives freedom and boldness to 
the touch and activity to the me- 
mory, besides developing the higher 
powers of the imagination. The 
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subjects selected are generally some- 
what simple, and require no special 
knowledge on the part of those by 
whom they are treated; nevertheless 
they are full of suggestiveness, and 
allow considerable play to the fancy. 

It is only the merest justice to 
say, too, that a good deal of fancy is 
frequently displayed by members, 
old and young. ‘The portfolio ofthe 
Society contains a large collection of 
sketches, many of them as happy in 
idea as spirited in composition. Yet 
they are generally based upon such 
semi-abstract themes as, Morning, 
Evening, Sunset, the Storm, the 
Ferry, the Bridge, the Ford, the 
Castle, the Wreck, Winter, Snow, 
and so on. Occasionally a humorous 
quaintness of idea is displayed in 
these sketches, as for instance, when 
‘Love’ is illustrated by a virtuoso 
yielding to the blandishments of 
some old china temptingly displayed 
before him by a persuasive dealer; 
and when ‘A Common Occurrence’ 
finds appropriate embodiment in the 
representation of an unsteady tippler 
borne off by a couple of police- 
men from the neighbourhood of a 
a beneath which he has perhaps 

n unconsciously reclining. Such 
sketches are, of course, valuable not 
so much for what they perform as 
for what they promise. No one 
would expect to find them finished 
works, ready at once for the Exhi- 
bition wall or the dealer’s window. 
Their merit is to be discovered in 
their freedom of touch and their 
boldness of conception. How often 
the most valuable ideas have been 
struck out, as if by inspiration, in 
such imperfect productions, is known 
to every one conversant with art. 
The paintings hastily made in the 
famous Academy Sketching Club 
have formed the basis of many a 
celebrated picture ; and it is an in- 
teresting though little known fact, 
that some of the elder Danby’s finest 
works were developments of ideas 
thrown off by the artist at a sketch- 
ing club in Bristol. 

There is another feature of the 
Langham Chambers Society =—_ 
deserves to be noticed. On a 
nights throughout the —, sea- 
son conversaziones are held. And 
such conyersaziones! Receiving an 





invitation (for on these occasions the 
friends of members are admitted), 
your first thought would naturally 
be of kid gloves and a dress coat. 
Such vanities are, however, con- 
temptuously disregarded in Langham 
Chambers. Every member goes ‘as 
he is, and expects others to do the 
same. There is no disguising the 
fact—ladies are ungallantly excluded 
from these réunions, and hence the 
reason why morning costume is 
thought no incongruity at eight 
o’clock in the evening. 

Nevertheless the first proceedings 
are politely dignified and conven- 
tional. 

Tea and coffee are correctly sipped, 
and biscuits and bread and butter 
rendered accessible. The pictures 
which members have just completed, 
and which are about to be sent to 
the various Exhibitions ofthe season, 
form, with portfolios of sketches lent 
for the occasion, the chief attractions 
of the evening; and these are in- 
spected and criticized in no unkindly 
spirit, albeit with just appreciation 
of excellencies and defects. The 
rooms, as at all conversaziones, are, 
of course, inconveniently crowded, 
and uncomfortably sultry ; notwith- 
standing which, every one appears to 
be in a pleasing state of mind, and 
exhibits a countenance of smiles and 
benevolence. 

About ten o’clock, however, there 
are symptoms which seem to indicate 
that the manly self-restraint of this 
forbearing company is giving way. 
Cigars begin to make their appear- 
ance, and pipes emerge from the 
cases in which they have been until 
now demurely hidden. In ten mi- 
nutes smoking has become general ; 
and if you want to communicate 
with a friend in a distant part of the 
room, you instinctively feel that your 
only ‘hope is in a gong or a fog- 
signal. In another ten minutes the 
last remnants of conventional eti- 
quette are torn into tatters, and the 
homely national beverage so dear to 
English rapins is boldly introduced. 
The fact appears to be openly ac- 
knowledged now, that coffee and tea 
were a mere diluted pretence, and 
that the only liquid reality capable of 
meeting the exigencies of the occa- 
sion is Beer. 
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Beer, accordingly, is brought in, 
and with it mountains of bread and 
cheese and hills of salad. Then the 
mind of the company seems at ease ; 
a weight has been removed from 
every breast; and for the remainder 
of the evening the tongues of all 
present are unshackled, and thought 
is delivered from bondage. 

Groups form in all parts of the 
room. Conversation grows so loud 
that you could fancy every third 


person deaf and the rest somewhat 
hard of hearing. The smoke which 
screens every object might perhaps 
be figuratively described as a veil, 
but if so, a veil of about the same 
substance as a hearth-rug. 

Not until midnight do the art 
babblings cease, and the babblers 
think of returning to their homes. 

Well! They work hard enough at 
other times, and may fairly claim 
this occasional indulgence. 


HOW I GAINED A WIFE AND FELL INTO A FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue next week Cuthbert Joyce 
Joyce came up to me, and he con- 
tinued to come regularly. Oftener 
than not, Kate came with him. She 
stayed with Mrs. Mayner while 
Cuthbert was with me, so that I 
only saw her for half an hour or so 
when our work was over. ‘Cuth- 
bert is a good lad,’ said the sister, 
‘and I confess him. He tells me all 
the young ladies he sees, and what 
he thinks of them. I know, too, all 
the “men,” as he calls them, that he 
mixes with.’ ; 

‘She is only two years older than 

- myself, and she will call me a “lad,” 
I think, when I am seventy and she 
seventy-two.’ So said Cuthbert to 
me; and then he added, ‘She has 
no girl friends, or but one or two; 
for my father, as you see, keeps no 
company but parsons and parsons’ 
wives. He says he will not mix 
himself up with Radical and low- 
born manufacturers for all the 
wealth in the country. I am sorry 
for it, Mr. Lescoll. It will not end 
well, I think, from all I hear about 
the town.’ 

I afterwards learnt that, after 
Kate became of an engageable age, 
he mixed still less with those who 
were his civil and commercial fellow- 
workers. He dreaded the very no- 
tion of her becoming a manufac- 
turer’s wife. ‘Do you think,’ said he, 
roughly, ‘I will be a grandfather of 
Wealthy demagogues, ranters, Ana- 


baptists, and English-born Yan- 
kees? To my shame, I was rather 
pleased than hurt when Cuthbert 
was telling me this. I was less dis- 
tressed at my own poverty, and 
dared to speak more freely with 
Miss Joyce Joyce. 

One day, when the brother and 
sister came up, they brought with 
them, in Kate’s little basket car- 
riage, a number of rose-trees which 
Mr. Mayner had begged of Joyce 
Joyce before his departure. Kate 
said that she knew all the spots in 
which the rector had intended to 
plant them; so, after our reading, 
Cuthbert and I undertook to plant 
them according to her direction. 

I was pleased to be working to her 
order. She was standing beside me, 
holding a label with the name of 
the rose I was just about to set in 
the ground. Like a witty bishop, 
on @ less innocent occasion, I took 
off my coat, and throwing it on the 
lawn, cried, ‘ There goes the priest!’ 
I fixed the tree, and held up my 
hand to Kate for the label. She 
was just ‘giving it to me, when she 
dropped it, bursting at once into a 
quiet but uncontrollable laughter. 
For a minute or two I could not un- 
derstand it; but glancing at my 
hand I saw intuitively the reason— 
I had on that shirt that she had 
ironed. She had seen the great 
island of brown iron-mould on the 
little sea of white, and, little guessing 
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that I knew, was laughing to her- 
self at what she had done and at my 
ignorance of it. 

The bright sunshine, the exercise, 
Kate’s closeness to me, the open 
friendliness of her ways and speech, 
little things that had drifted from 
Cuthbert in our talks, and the joyous 
feeling that we were doing together 
one work—simple work as it was— 
had filled me with a rare sense of 
liberty. I thought at first to enjoy 
quietly to myself the selfish pleasure 
that I had in knowing that I saw 
her merry secret. I could not keep 
it in, however, I was so tempted 
to speak. 

‘I warn you, Miss Joyce Joyce, 
said I, ‘ not to laugh so securely. I 
know your thoughts.’ 

‘I am sure you do not,’ she an- 
swered. ‘Indeed, you may have 
perhaps a humble feeling that I am 
laughing at your unhandiness as a 
gardener. I could laugh at that. 
See, Cuthbert has set three roses 
while you have been setting this 
one. But I was not so rude as to 
laugh at that, believe me, Mr. Les- 
coll.’ 

‘I know it was not at that, Miss 
Joyce Joyce.’ 

‘You know, sir. You are really 
less humble than I thought you, 
then” * 

‘I am quite proud,’ I said, ‘of 
my new profession. I am sure that 
rose is most successfully planted. 
I think Iam as good a gardener as you 
are a laundress. Now,do you think 
you could iron a wristband as well 
as I can plant a rose?’ 

Kate stopped her smiling, and 
blushed deeply. For a time she 
was still and silent, and I was mad- 
dened against myself for having let 
my tongue go so far. But it was 
with surprise, I saw, not with anger ; 
for the next minute she actually 
seized hold of my shirt-sleeve (and 
oh! what a tremor the act sent all 
through me!), artd called out to her 
brother, ‘ Cuthbert, Cuthbert, come 
here now, and see a specimen of the 
mischief I fall into at what you call 
my charitable tea-goings.’ 

Cuthbert waited a minute or two 
till he could safely leave what he 
was doing. Kate did not leave hold 
of my sleeve till he came up. I 


dared not stir lest I should waken in 
her any sense of the simplicity and 
unconsciousness with which she was 
acting, and lose the gladness which 
it was giving me. 

‘It is very kind of you, Miss 
Kate,’ I said at last, ‘not to be 
more angry with me for my rude- 
ness.’ 

‘It is very kind of you, you 
mean, not to be more angry with me 
for my clumsiness. How ever shall 
I get my living if I become a poor 
woman? I can do nothing except 
teach a little to children, and I 
think I should love that above every- 
thing.’ 

‘We don’t want your thinking 
aloud, Kitty,’ said Cuthbert. ‘ How 
did you know she did this, Les- 
coll?” 

I then told them the story, dwell- 
ing carefully upon Mrs. Marshall’s 
anxiety that it should not go out of 
her house, and the girl’s counter- 
anxiety that her mother should not 
have the blame. ‘She was quite 
as anxious, though,’ said I, ‘that 
you should not be held any way 
guilty, Miss Kate, and reminded us 
that a just distinction should be 
made between regular and amateur 
laundresses.’ 

‘Bless that dear girl,’ she cried, 
with the most sweet smile; ‘ she has 
the wildest opinions of me! How 
cheaply a good name is bought from 
good people !’ 

‘Moral maxim,’ said Cuthbert, 
with mock solemnity, and turned 
off to his work. 

Just as we had set all the roses, 
Mayner’s boy came up with the 
little basket chaise, which Cuthbert 
had ordered round early. ‘Oh, 
Cuthbert!’ cried Kate, ‘I should 
have liked to walk home this splen- 
did evening.’ 

‘You must walk alone, then, my 
girl,’ answered her brother, ‘for I 
have promised to go over to Fouls- 
ham to supper at Smith’s.’ 

*Can I take charge of yon, Miss 
Joyce Joyce?’ I asked, with most 
tremulous diffidence. 

Kate paused, and looked at Mrs. 
Mayner. ‘ Well, my dear,’ said the 
old lady, ‘I know that Thursday is 
not a very busy evening with Mr. 
Lescoll. You need not fear you are 
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taking up his time.’ I was amazed 
at this way of settling it; and the 
old lady has since confessed to me 
that it was kind hypocrisy. 

So Cuthbert jumped into the loco- 
motive clothes’-basket, as he called 
it, and drove off alone at a pace of 
fury to which Kate’s little pony was 
quite unused. We stayed for half an 
hour longer with the old lady. 
Then we started off together upon a 
walk which I looked forward to with 
a joy that was almost painful. For 
the first mile and a half we walked 
side by side, and I kept looking 
about for pleas on which I might 
offer Kate my arm. Then the 
happy darkness began to gather. We 
met uncertain shapes—men, chil- 
dren, cows, waggons ; and it needed 
some care, neither to run against 
them, nor to find them running 
against us. . This gave me the good 
plea that I wanted. I offered Kate 
my arm, and, to my surprise, she 
took it. Then I only wished that 
the walk would last for ever. ‘No 
other such walk,’ I kept thinking, 
“can I ever hope for.’ 

By the time we reached the road 
outside Great Aylstone where Mr. 
Joyce Joyce lived, the full moon 
had risen, and everything began to 
be touched with light. A porter 
came out of the lodge and opened 
the gate to us. We walked up the 
broad carriage walk; a servant in 

_ livery opened the door. The large 
and handsome hall was lighted up, 
and the signs of wealth about the 
house oppressed me with a sense of 
pain. ‘What madness of me,’ I 
thought, ‘to think of asking for the 
mistress of all these!’ 

* You are coming in,’ said Kate to 
me. ‘Papa will be vexed if I let 
you go.’ 

‘No, I cannot to-night, thank you,’ 
I replied ; and after two further in- 
vitations, I still refused. 

‘If you will not, then,’ she said, 
*I will wish you good night. I 
shall come up with Cuthbert the 
day after to-morrow.’ And when 
we had shaken hands, she took a 
lamp from the massive marble-lid- 
ded table, and went slowly up the 
stairs. I noticed the play of light 
upon her gold and jewels—her rich 
father’s gift; I noticed the expense 
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and fashion of her dress involun- 
tarily; and I heard the rustling of 
the silk as she turned out of sight 
at the first landing. It was the last 
time that ever I saw her in the 
midst of splendour and wealth ; her- 
self decorated with wealth; every 
appliance of wealth awaiting her at 
her call. 

As I was going back from the 
hall-door to the gate I saw Mr. 
Joyce Joyce walking abstractedly 
on the lawn, his head downwards, 
his hands behind him. He was 
talking to himself. 

I stood still, and spoke. He 
turned his face toward me, and so 
brought it into the full light of the 
moon. I was startled and shocked, 
at first, to see how haggard and 
wan it looked. I soon thought, 
however, that all faces by such a 
blue and ghastly light look wan; 
and I began to tell him that I 
had just brought his daughter 
home. 

I refused his invitation to go in, 
shook hands, and said good night. 
Just as he was turning off, a strange 
impulse of strong courage seized 
me. 

‘Mr. Joyce Joyce,’ said I. He 
turned back. 

* You will think me mad,’ I began, 
* for what I am going to tell you. I 
feel strangely impelled to say now 
what I am sure I should hardly 
have dared to say at any other 
time—I know not why itis. I love 
your daughter.’ 

‘Ah, said he, taking my hand, 
‘so my boy Cuthbert tells me. 

‘Cuthbert? I cried. ‘I never 
told him so.’ 

‘He sees many things that are 
never told him, Mr. Lescoll.’ Then, 
after a pause, he added, ‘I wish 
I had brought him up as a banker’s 
clerk.’ 

‘ Indeed ?” 
hear this. 

‘I should be happier than I am,’ 
he sighed. ‘But you are waiting 
for me to answer you. Well, you 
are the fifth man who has told me 
this same thing, Mr. Lescoll. But 
you are the first that I have been 
glad to hear say so.’ 

If I had been astonished to hear 
him reverse his own notions, I was 
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still more so when he thus unex- 
pectedly reversed mine. I could not 
help saying, ‘ But you cannot think, 
sir, of allowing me to speak to Miss 
Kate herself about—’ 

He stopped me by a short laugh. 
* What a new way you take of ask- 
ing my consent, he said. ‘But I 
like it better than their way.’ 

‘Do you mean, Mr. Joyce Joyce, 
that you do sanction my telling this 
to your daughter ?’ 

* You will hardly think it a favour 
for me to say yes, I fear, in a little 
while. At all events, no one else 
round this neighbourhood will think 
80, soon.’ 

‘You seem to anticipate some- 
thing dreadful?’ I said, after we had 
again stood silent for a few mo- 
ments. 

‘No, sir, no, he said, with an 
effort. ‘But I shall be glad if you 
will promise me not to speak to 
her about it for two months. You 
have my consent so far, very will- 
ingly. I promise you no one else 
shall ever have it. But think it 
over for two months, Mr. Lescoll.’ 

To this promise I gladly con- 
sented. ‘And,’ he went on, ‘ keep 
it to yourself, sir. And—don’t tell 
any one that I seem dull. I have 
been dull and heavy the last day or 
two. A little out of sorts, I sup- 
pose. I must take some physic to- 
night. God bless you.’ 

I then returned by the long walk 
we had come. All seemed to me so 
changed. I was very happy and 
very miserable. If I had been told 
in prophecy of Joyce Joyce’s so easy 
consent, I should have been ill with 
my joy. But so equally checkered 
is life with black and white, that 
for the white square of my success 
I had the black square of the evi- 
dent storm that was coming upon 
Mr. Joyce Joyce’s house. I could 
not doubt what the sickness was, 
nor that it was quite beyond the 
power of a night’s dose of physic. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The next morning I had a letter 
from my rector. They were tired of 
travelling and sightseeing, he said, 
and were coming to their home in a 
fortnight. I was just lazily looking 


over it a second time, when Mrs. 
Mayner came in the room. I was 
surprised to see her so early. 

‘You have not heard this bad 
news, Mr. Lescoll ? 

‘No. What news? I cried, has- 
tily, my mind at once reverting to 
Joyce Joyce. 

‘The typhus fever is in nearly 
all the houses in the Hollow. 
Three or four are quite given up.’ 

I went out without a word, and 
hastened off to that poorest district 
of the parish. I found the report 
exaggerated by fear. It was in 
three of the houses, and had seized 
only on the children. In each case, 
however, matters were very hope- 
less. The people there were Ana- 
baptists, and had been unwilling to 
send up to the rectory for Mrs. 
Mayner’s medical aid for fear the 
priest should come with it; and 
the parish doctor had not been into 
the neighbourhood until that morn- 
ing. I met him in one of the cot- 
tages. 

‘I would not stay long, if I were 
you, in either of the houses, Mr. 
Lescoll,’ said he. ‘And do, pray, 
do your best to empty the bed- 
rooms of the old women that 
throng into them. They seem to 
hanker after the smell of a sick 
room.’ 

‘It is out of kindness,’ I said. 

‘ Half” he answered, ‘and half 
out of fussiness. They will carry it 
into all the houses.’ 

The same night I had not been 
long in bed before I was called up 
by one of the poor girls. Her 
brother was dying, she said, and 
her mother begged me to come 
down and pray with him. 

It was one of the Rogation days, 
and I was not in great strength after 
the fast. I found the boy very ill, 
but happily not dying. I could 
not pass the other houses in which 
at that late hour I saw lights burn- 
ing, without a call; and I spent 
about an hour in three miserable 

ms. 

When I came out, I felt very 
sick and ill; and the night air 
seemed to pierce me to the very 
bone. I went to bed, but had a 
very restless and fitful sleep. All 
the next day I had a terrible head- 
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ache; and it was with some feeling 
what a frail possession a human 
body is, that I wrote a sermon for 
the feast of the Ascension, on the 
hope and deliverance for human 
bodies given us by that day in 
which the Son of God and Son of 
Man carried up our flesh and blood 
into heaven. I did not preach it, 
however, for when Ascension-day 
came, it found me delirious, raving 
unnaturally about Joyce Joyce’s 
cruelty, and Kate’s scorn. 

I shall not copy Richard Baxter, 
and set down the stages of my sick- 
ness. It is enough to say that it 
was some weeks before I was well. 
Mayner had been telegraphed for, 
and had come home with his bride. 
Kate and Cuthbert had been up to 
ask after me daily for the first few 
days. But since then, they had 
been to London, ‘ where they were 
staying with a relation of their mo- 
ther,’ said the old lady. 

‘1 am sure she loves you,’ the old 
lady one day said. ‘ It took only 
your illness to make her know it.’ 
But I took it as a kind and hopeful 
indulgence on her part; for I had 
noticed that among the sick poor 
she treated the convalescents like 
children, and said many things to 
them that sounded like spoiling. 

When I finally left my bed I was 
a poor and meagre figure indeed, 
and so weak that I could scarcely 
avalk. I arranged at once to go out 
with a cousin of mine who had an 
enginering contract abroad. The 
rector told me that he hoped he 
should not see me for at least three 
months. With no little distress, I 
had to leave the neighbourhood I 
loved so well, and wherein only I 
thought the hope of my life could be 
worked out. 

During my illness there had been 
a change of Ministry. The Tories 
had come in; and a little before I 
left, I had a letter from Cuthbert, 
telling me that he had obtained a 
good appointment by his father’s 
mediation. The postscript contained 
Kate’s ‘ kindest wishes.’ 

Until my cousin’s arrangements 
were complete—about a fortnight’s 
time—I stayed with my own family 
at my birthplace, a little sea-side 
town in the south-west. There I 
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told my plans to our old family 
physician. 

‘ Go to Holland for three months!’ 
he cried. ‘ Your lantern will be 
burnt out before three months if 
you do. You must take the physic 
I ordered your poor brother when he 
was your age.’ 

‘What? a voyage to India and 
back ?” 

‘ Of course, my dear lad. If he 
had taken it, perhaps he would be 
alive now.’ 

He pressed this specific so warmly 
upon my mother and sisters that 
they insisted I should take it. It 
could only be done, indeed, by ex- 
pense upon her, which she bore 
with the same glad sacrifice as she 
had done the expenses of my edu- 
cation. I had to confess to her the 
reasons why I fought against it. 
But she counted them nothing when 
put side by side with her only son’s 
life. She took my passage, and I 
had to go. 

My last letters were to Cuthbert, 
and to the rector and his mother. 
I begged them each to write to me 
every month, the letters to be ad- 
dressed ‘ Madras.’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


The stage being thus cleared of 
him whom the old Greeks called the 
Protagonist, all those fearful things 
happened of which every character 
in the drama had all along had some 
expectation. Joyce Joyce’s bank 
broke: Kate became a poor girl, the 
pitied daughter of a bankrupt. A 
more fearful thing happened than 
any of us had expected—a month 
after his failure Joyce Joyce died, 
and Cuthbert and Kate were orphans. 

All my way out I felt certain that 
I should hear the first piece of ill 
news, little as I expected the second. 
I hoped against it, but with a very 
slippery ungrounded hope. I wrote 
a letter to Joyce Joyce, which I sent 
by the first ship we met. I wrote 
plentifully to Cuthbert and the 
Mayners. 

When I arrived at Madras, after 
an unusually long voyage, I found a 
good-sized packet awaiting me. One 
letter was from Joyce Joyce, three 
or four from Mayner, and the rest 
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from friends and kinsmen. I opened 
Joyce Joyce’s first. It ran thus :— 


‘My DEAR Mr, LESCOLL, 

‘The long-expected crash of my bank 
has come, and I am now reaping the very 
bitter fruits of having lived above my vo- 
cation. I am a ruined man, and my poor 
children robbed by my folly of all their ex- 
pectations, You will know now why I 
wished you to wait for two months betore 
you spoke to my Kate on the subject you 
opened to me not long ago. I need not 
tell you, I think, that I hold you quite 
free ; and that I am thankful for her sake, 
for your own, and for mine, that no engage- 
ment was made, I am very ill, and can 
write but little. 

* Believe me, 
‘Very truly, your friend, 
‘J. C. Joyce Joyce.’ 


The next letter I chose out of the 
packet was my mother’s. The very 
beginning of it was enough for me: 
*My pear Boy, 

‘We have just read in the paper the 
death of your friend Mr. Joyce, of Great 
Aylstone—’ 


I read these words over three or 
four times. I read no more of that 
letter, but at once turned over the 
bundle for the latest letter from Mrs. 
Mayner, that I might know as near 
as I could the present state of all. 
* What is Katedoing? Whois look- 
ing after her?’ These were my first 
thoughts, and I found them thus 
answered :—- 


*My pear Mr. LEScoLL, 

‘We often wonder how you have re- 
ceived the dull news in our former letters, 
Mr. Joyce Joyce’s bankruptcy, and then 
his death following so soon upon it, have 
called out a great deal of sympathy in the 
clergy about here, to whom he was so 
generous a friend. Kate has had invita- 
tions to make many a parsonage her tempo- 
rary home, but she felt that she could not 
accept any of them except our own and 
Mr. Smith’s of Foulsham, 

‘I wonder if you know Kate well enough 
not to be surprised at the resolution to 
‘which she has now, after much thought 
and prayer, finally come. Cuthbert and 
Kate have each of them, from some relation 
of their mother’s, the petty fortune of 75/, 
per annum, We thought at first that they 
would live together; the arrangement 
would have been a great benefit to Cuthbert 
and a comfort to his sister, That, however, 
has been rendered impossible; for Cuthbert 
has been sent for a year or two into Egypt 
én some subordinate but excellent post. 


* You remember little Jane, the washer- 
woman’s daughter. She says, “ Oh, ma’am, 
and is it true as Miss Kate Joyce has turned 
anun?”’ You will not fear that to be true, 
But I should be glad to see how you take this 
news—she has become a Sister of Charity, 
and has some post in the Orphan Home of 
SS. Martha and Mary at Rollestead.’ 


There was much more about 
Kate’s unexpected movement in Mrs. 
Mayner’s letter. I will close this 
chapter, however, with her son’s re- 
marks upon it :— 

‘I resisted her purpose for some time,’ 
he wrote, ‘and brought against it every 
argument I could think of, except your 
love for her, We have, of course, all of 
us, avoided the least hint of that, though 
we have often mentioned your name, My 
mother soon began to think that she was 
probably right in this choice. Indeed, Miss 
Joyce Joyce talked so earnestly for it, that 
the old lady said to me, “ Well, my dear, 
the desire may come from the Source of 
every good.” As I have not the least doubt 
of your being able to lead her away, I have 
quietly yielded to it. And, in addition to 
her arguments, these two reasons of my 
own inclined me, First, | remembered 
her extraordinary love of little children, 
the great pleasure she took in barely touch- 
ing them, and much in teaching and caring 
for them: I am glad, therefore, that after 
so great a sorrow she will find her whole 
time occupied by a work which will bring 
her the greatest happiness, Secondly—do 
not laugh, no, nor frown—I think she will 
soon be your wife. Without offence, I may 
say that I know it will not be a very luxu- 
rious or superabundant position, I think, 
therefore, that the stern discipline and the 
self-rule, the knowing how to be in want, 
the humble dress, the plain fare, to which 
she will accustom herself in the Home of 
SS. Martha and Mary, will excellently 
bridge over her passage from the luxury 
and splendour of her past life to that life 
which I have here foretold for her. 

* Believe me, my dear Lescoll, 
* Most sincerely yours, 
‘J. H, Marner,’ 


—_— 


CHAPTER VIII. (anp 3ast). 


The Orphan Home of St. Martha 
and St. Mary at Rollestead was, by 
one hundred miles, nearer to London 
than to Great Aylstone. I ought to 
have gone to the latter place first, 
perhaps. But impatiently, the se- 
cond day after my arrival in the 
Thames, I set off for Rollestead. 

I found the Home, a large irre- 
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gular farmhouse and farm-build- 
ings, just on the outskirts of the 
town. It had been given an eccle- 
siastical appearance, by many little 
touches, at its renovation ; especially 
by the shape of the new windows, 
by a plain little chapel, by iron 
crosses upon the roof, and by the 
strange addition of a band of texts 
which seemed to run all round the 
building. ‘These were some of them: 
‘I will not leave you orphans; I 
will come unto you.’ ‘ Whosoever 
receiveth a little child in my name 
receiveth me.’ ‘ He is the God of 
the fatherless.’ 

I pushed open the oaken swing- 
gate and walked up a clean gravel- 
path to the door. A young girl of 
about fifteen, in a plain grey dress, 
answered the bell. 

‘Is Miss Joyce Joyce in?’ said I. 

‘No, sir. She is out with the 
little children.’ 

‘ When will she be in?’ 

‘I think in about an hour, sir, 
the girl answered. 

‘I will call, then, in an hour’s 
time,’ I said, taking out my card, 
and giving it to the portress. 

‘The sisters see no one to-day, 
sir, till after evensong.’ 

‘ When is evensong ?’ 

* At half-past six, sir.’ 

‘ I will call, then, about seven.’ 

‘The sister will be putting the 
little children to bed, sir.’ 

My mind passed away for a mo- 
ment, and dwelt upon this picture of 
Kate at her gentle work. ‘ A little 
afterwards, then,’ I said; ‘ about 
half-past, or a quarter to eight.’ 

I had now a good many hours to 
spare. Rollestead was the quietest 
of towns; rather a large village than 
a town: there was nothing to see 
there. The old sources of its life 
and business, the stage-coaches, gave 
it life no longer; it had given up its 
market-day for want of marketers ; 
its famous old coaching inn, after 
vain struggles to exist stiil as an inn, 
had been turned into a large school. 

My first thought was to call at 
the vicarage and introduce myself 
to the parish priest. He was an 
old friend of Mayner’s, and I could 
hear from him, I thought, some ac- 
count of the Home of which he was 
chaplain and in part founder, My 


treacherous memory, however, had 
lost his name, and I kept trying in 
vain to think it back into my mind. 
While I was at this work, I passed 
quite through the town, and turned 
up into a quiet lane which led to- 
wards the beech-covered hills form- 
ing its boundary on three sides. 

It was a warm afternoon in the 
end of May. The first company of 
spring flowers had gone; there were 
now no primroses, and but a few 
violets; the fields on each side of 
me were full of cowslips; the sweet- 
briar from the hedges had begun to 
scent the air; the little white stars 
of the wild strawberries gleamed 
forth thickly from the banks; the 
hawthorn was beginning to show its 
May flowers. I saw that I was ina 
garden of wild flowers. There were 
many about me to which I could 
give no name. Aylstone and its 
neighbourhood was poor in them, 
and it would have been a great 
change had I come from thence; 
but I felt the change much more, 
coming as I did from a daily look- 
out upon the dreary unbroken wil- 
derness of the sea. 

The heat soon made me feel that 
I was going up-hill. I looked back 
and saw I had come a long curve; 
and I could see the roofs of the 
town end some distance below my 
feet. There were beech woods on 
each side of me. Here and there 
broken hedges, and hedges mended 
by patches of dead sticks, contrast- 
ing strongly with the new life of 
the spring in the unbroken parts, 
showed me the many paths, lawful 
or unlawful, made into the wood. 

I entered one of the most lawful 
looking, at least one of the most 
trodden of these, arid walked in the 
sober darkness and the moist and 
freshening coolness of the wood. 
The ground was brown with the 
dying leaves of the last autumn, re- 
lieved only by occasional bushes, 
and the bright-leaved sorrel and 
patches of blue hyacinth. Gra- 
dually, however, I came to tufts of 
grass; then the trees grew thinner, 
the sunlight fell through in larger 
masses; the grass widened and 
spread round me on all sides. I 
found I was on the skirts of the 
wood and the edge of the hill. 
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I wandered about until I had 
found a spot where I could lie down 
and look out upon a clear and wide 
view of the country before me. 
Here the hill sloped’ gently: the 
trees were behind me in thick 
masses, with shadows growing 
deeper and blacker the farther back- 
ward I looked. Before me they 
were sparse, growing at greater dis- 
tances, but with fuller freedom to 
spread out after their natural and 
unconstrained shape: they had 
heavier branches, thicker boles, 
and a richer weight of leaves. At 
some distance from the foot of the 
hill, in the hollow of the green and 
woody basin, I saw the town, the 
church, and the Home; and a long 
white line of road, growing in the 
distance to a pathlike narrowness, 
lost itself in the midst of the hills 
on the opposite side. There were 
sheep, like specks, in their pens, 
and shepherds sitting lazily upon 
the hurdles. Every now and then 
I heard the shrill screech of pea- 
cocks, and the cuckoos crying, with 
other cuckoos answering them, or 
the lads mocking them. 

After a while I heard a sound that 
came startlingly upon the quietness, 
the sound of human voices. Little 
children were laughing and shouting 
at some distance. Soon the sound 
came nearer. Three little girls ran 
swiftly out upon the open patch of 
green where I was sitting. They 
were dressed in a sober grey, like 
the girl I had seen at the Home. 
I knew at once that they were some 
of the orphan family. One of them 
looked at me, whispered to the other 
two, and they stopped short for a 
moment, curtseyed, and ran down 
the hill quite out of sight. 

Others now came streaming on, 
by twos and threes, to the level 
patch. They passed along some 
distance from me, slowly descending 
the hill, and every now and then 
stopping to pluck a cowslip. Little 
by little—legs, body, shoulders, head 
—I saw them sink outof sight. Last 
of all came Kate. She had one little 
boy in her arms; another, with a 
dragging weary look, was holding at 
her dress. 

I only saw her profile; I could 
not mistake her; but oh! how 


changed! If in the splendour and 
fashion in which I first saw her she 
had put me in mind of some picture 
of a saint, how much more now! 
The unconscious mirth upon her 
face at that time was now changed 
into a sober, chastened, meditative 
look, deepened perhaps by the evi- 
dent tiredness with which she moved, 
the weight of one child and the 
dragging of the other. She was 
dressed nearly the same as the girls. 
Her gown fell in straight tolds to 
the ground. It was nearly the 
colour of the beech-trunks; but as 
I turned to it from looking at the 
fresh brilliancy of the beech-leaves 
it seemed almost to take a purpled 
tinge. 

She hesitated for a moment at the 
edge of the slope; then setting 
down her little burden, she sat upon 
the grass and took off her bonnet. 
I saw that her hair, whose dressing 
many had once admired, and many 
copied, was now quite plain. The 
two little boys sat beside her, one 
on each side. 

I watched her for a long time, 
half-forgetting, in my wonder and the 
thoughts with which my memory 
was filling me, that it was for her 
that I had come into this country 
and was now sitting there. At last 
she roused me by rousing herself: 
she took a ball from her little bag, 
and raising her arm threw it with 
weak and girlish force down the hill. 
Soon the heads of many children, 
and little bodies in grey dresses 
appeared, scrambling upwards. The 
ball flew hither, thither; was tossed 
up the hill, thrown down; rolled 
along the level slope behind Kate; 
and sometimes just within the dark- 
ness of the wood. At last a strong 
hand threw it, as two or three were 
struggling for it: it flew along the 
air and settled down at my feet. 

Half the troop came running to- 
wards it; when suddenly they saw 
me, and stopped short. The little 
stout strong child who had thrown 
it, however, came on boldly alone ; 
she smiled half-shyly as she looked 
in my face, and stooped to pick it 
up. I reached it before her hand 
was near, and held it in my own. 

* You are from the Home?’ said I. 

* Yes, sir.’ 
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* And that lady is Miss Catharine 
Joyce Joyce ?’ 

‘ The sister, sir?’ 

* Yes, the sister, my child. Will 
you take her a message for me?” 

The child stared at me for a mo- 
ment, as if doubting whether she 
might or ought. It was an unusual 
request; at las she said, looking at 
the ball, whic. I still held, ‘ Yes, 
sir. May I heve the sister’s ball ?’ 

I gave her t..e ball, and then felt 
in my pocket ‘or my pencil. The 
point was ye broken, and I 
found that I had no knife. ‘ What 
can I do?’ I thought. ‘Must I go 
and speak to lr? or must I wait 
until she has returned and seen 
my card, and call upon her in the 
evening? No time or place can 
be so good ¢: this: it is, by its 
very unexpec’ dness, the time given 
me.’ 

I know not what changes passed 
over my face in my perplexity ; but 
when at last I remembered what I 
could do, I saw that the little girl 
was gazing at me with a strange and 
doubtful look. But how her look 
deepened almost into terror when I 
suddenly turned up the cuff of my 
coat, tore off the iron-moulded wrist- 
band of my shirt, and, giving that to 
her, said— 

‘ Will you give this to the sister?’ 

The child did not answer a word ; 
ut taking it hurriedly out of my 
hand, without looking at me, she 
rushed off at a rapid pace, and did 
not stop until she had reached Kate. 
Trose and walked very slowly toward 
the place where the sister was 
sitting. 

I saw her put on her bonnet and 
stand up. Her back was still to- 
ward me; and she did not once turn 
her face into the direction to which 
the frightened child kept excitedly 
pointing. 

When I was within a few paces 
from her she faced round and came 
towards me. Her whole air was 
calm and settled, and her counte- 
nance shone with cheerful welcome : 
there was not a shadow of disturb- 
ance, and but little of surprise. 
This startled me tore than the 
wannest paleness and distress would 
have done. My heart was beating 
heavily with excitement; but when 
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I looked into the face with which 
she met me, it almost seemed to stop 
with the sudden disappointment. 
As she held out her hand to me, 
with a happy smile, I was saying to 
myself, ‘ This, then, is all that I am 
to her.’ 

‘Oh, I am glad to see your face, 
Mr. Lescoll,’ she said. 

I answered with some common 
form of greeting ; I know not what; 
and then I was quite silent. 

‘What a strange way,’ she said, 
‘of telling me you were here! It 
really frightened me until I could 
collect my thoughts. This little 
piece of linen has brought up before 
me in @ moment so many passed- 
away things.’ 

‘ That was a happy day, Miss Joyce 
Joyce, on which you and I last looked 
upon this little piece of rag—if you 
remember it.’ 

‘Those days were happy indeed. 
I did not know then how happy they 
were. I am never for many hours 
together quite free from the sense 
how awful it is so suddenly to have 
lost so much—to have lost all. It 
is not only that my dear father is 
dead, but my brother is away, and I 
am quite out of the reach of all the 
friends of that bright time, both 
poor and rich. And yet, said she, 
taking up the little boy, who was 
pulling at her dress, ‘ these days are 
happy. If I had been told of all, on 
the day we laughed about this,’ fin- 
gering the torn linen as she spoke, 
‘I could not have believed I could 
be so happy as I am.’ 

‘I am glad, indee1, that you are 
so, Miss Joyce Joyce.’ 

‘ This is the sister,’ said the biggest 
of the two little lads, looking up at 
ine. 

‘He tells you so because he hears 
you call me by my name,’ said Kate, 
smiling. ‘ You will not think me 
proud of office if I ask you to speak 
to me by the name they know before 
the children. In this simple Work 
I have learned, indeed, that I am a 
sister to all God’s human family; 
but more particularly do I feel it 
toward you. My dear father con- 
stantly spoke to me of you before 
his death. My Cuthbert used to be 
often saying that you were his bro- 
ther, and charged me to remember 
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it. In his last letter he says you 
will be sure to come and see me.’ 

‘You guileless child,’ said I, touch- 
ing the head of the little lad by her 
side. I seemed to speak it to him, 
but in my heart I said it to her. 
After that I remained silent: I dared 
not say what I began to hope Cuth- 
bert secretly meant in calling me 
his brother, and what I more than 
hoped was in her dying father’s 
mind. At last I spoke—I know 
how it was—more to myself than 
her. 

‘Would that 
were indeed true! 

‘ They are true, Mr. Lescoll,’ said 
she, very slowly and solemnly, and 
with a most calm and assuring smile. 
‘ At least, sir,’ speaking sharply and 
shortly, whilea gloom passed over her 
face, ‘ you have heard nothing of him, 
have you? He was well—yes, and 
he was good—a fortnight ago. I 
heard from him then.’ 

‘IT have not heard from Cuthbert 
for months,’ I answered. ‘Iwas not 
thinking of him—but of you, Kate.’ 

* Of me, Mr. Lescoll ?’ 

* Of you, indeed. It is the greatest 
joy that I have in my life to think 
that you are nof my sister. Yet how 
thankful should I be if you were— 
if you cannot be what I have so long 
prayed that you may be—if you will 
not make me, beyond all doubt, 
Cuthbert’s brother.’ 

Kate turned from me and walked 
back to the green ledge where she 
had been sitting. She looked down 
the hill upon the scattered children, 
but with an expression in which 
they had no concern or part. 

‘Ellen,’ she cried to the nearest, 
‘call the little ones up. It is time 
for us all to go home.’ 

‘ There is not an unkind thought 
in your heart—sister,’ said I, walking 
up to her. ‘I have come many 
thousand miles to tell you what I 
have to tell you now. You will hear 
me?’ 

‘ You have told me,’ she answered. 
‘ Mr. Lescoll, it cannot be.’ 

‘The night I took you home, a 
day or two before I was so ill, when 
your father was in the first anticipa- 
tion of the coming misery, I had his 
sanction to say what I have never 
had time nor place to say until now.’ 


Cuthbert’s words 
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* Tt cannot be,’ she said. ‘ All is 
so different now.’ 

‘ You should sit down if you area 
sister,’ I replied, ‘and patiently hear 
out all that your brother has to say. 
Nothing is different but that which 
must have been: things only have 
changed, we are the same. But you 
cannot love such as Iam. Who can 
wonder ?” 

‘I do love you. I speak plainly. 
Ishould like to call you by your own 
name. I have been loving you more 
and more since my dear father’s 
death. You did hima great kind- 
ness some time before his troubles, 
of which he spake often to me. I 
know not what it was; I do not ask. 
Cuthbert knows, and you know.’ 

‘ Believe me, sister, I did him no 
kindness. I was his beggar; and 
when he died I was most deeply, and 
beyond all power of payment, in his 
debt. He gave me leave—but I will 
not say: I cannot try and buy you 
with your father’s words.’ 

‘T am not my own,’ she answered. 
‘I have given myself to these little 
ones. But as we are going now, I 
will speak plainly. Do you think, 
Mr. Lescoll, that I never knew that 
you would ask me what you have 
come toask me now? Every tongue 
has told me of it, in some way or 
other. Or do you suppose that I 
think so meanly of you as that you 
would ask for me only when I might 
have been a help for you, but not 
now when I must be a burden to 
some? These,’ she said, looking at 
the children, ‘are my burden-bearers. 
Hark! the bell of the Home is ring- 
ing for tea. We are late. I have 
broken discipline.’ 

‘Oh, break it more resolutely!’ I 
cried. ‘You were not made for 
this.’ 

‘The discipline reaches further 
than you think. When I promised 
obedience I did not think I should 
have this strange conversation. But 
this interview with you will be told 
before to-night to some one else.’ 

*To God?’ 

‘ To the Sister Superior.’ 

* Lady Maria Levale?’ 

‘Sister Maria or Sister Superior; 
so we know her here.’ 

‘ And she, no doubt,’ I said, ‘ has 
a made answer ready for all such 
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questions as mine, Have you, Kate, 
drunk in the poison that celibacy is 
a holier state than marriage ? 

‘For some it is, I suppose; for 
some it is not.’ 

The children had now formed two 
and two, and were walking back in 
order through the woods, Kate fol- 
lowing them. I still kept at her side. 

‘Is it for you?’ I asked. 

‘God knows. But you must leave 
me now. We shall soon begin to 
meet the people of the town.’ 

‘When shall I see you? I can- 
not rest as I am now. I will not 
leave the town until I have these 
words of a perpetual dismissal—“ I 
will not be your wife.” ’ 

‘Go to the vicarage,’ she said. 
‘You will be welcome as a friend of 
Mr. Mayner’s. The archdeacon 
holds his visitation in the town 
to-morrow, and he dines this even- 
ing at the vicarage. After dinner 
they will come over to the Home. 
You will see the Sister Superior 
alone. Good-bye!’ 

I took hold of her hand, and she 
suffered me to retain it for some 
time. Then I hung backand watched 
the grey line of the little children 
lose itself among the trees. Last of 
all I saw the sister disappear. 

I will waste no time in detailing 
the hospitality of the vicar of Rolle- 
stead, or the tiresomeness and heavi- 
ness to me of that dinner of the par- 
son’s to which I was sitting down a 
few hours after Kate left me. After 
dinner we all went over the Home: 
the Sister Superior was our conduc- 
tress ; and each of the party expressed 
his particular approval or disap- 
proval, or suggestions of remedy, of 
the divers arrangements as one by 
one they were pointed out. 

After an hour’s examination all 
withdrew, except myself. At the 
invitation of the Sister Superior, I 
followed her to her room. She was 
a lady of truly aristocratic features ; 
but her expression, chastened by 
long ascetic habit, and softened by 
an unexcitable quietness and meek- 
ness, had in it no reflection of her 
birth and early training. She was 
about forty years‘old; her dress was 
exactly the same as Kate’s. 

‘Sister Catharine has told 
everything, father,’ said she. 


me 
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I confess that the last word made 
me start. ‘If that Irish curate at Ayl- 
stone had come here,’ thought I, ‘ to 
renew his offer, this would certainly 
have driven him off.’ 

She saw my surprise, and said, 
with a smile, ‘ Well, be tolerant: it 
is our way. If, she went on, ‘ you 
have the least penetration you must 
know how deep the sister’s love for 
you is. She has found among the 
letters of to-day’s post three or four 
which bear happily upon the sub- 
ject which brought you here. She 
cannot see you to-night; but she 
has commissioned me to give you 
these.’ 

I hurried back to the inn beside 
the station, at which I had left my 
carpet-bag. I read the letters on 
the road: one of them was from 
Kate herself to me; another from 
Mrs. Mayner to her; another from 
Cuthbert to her, of which she had 
sent me the last page alone. Mrs. 
Mayner’s ran thus :— 


* MY DARLING Kate, 

. *You are making us all very miserable. 
We have just learnt that Mr. Lescoll has 
come back to England, We have not yet 
seen him : we cannot doubt where he is, nor 
why he is there. We are miserable because 
we feel that out of your very goodness and 
humility you are likely to make him and 
yourself far more miserable than any of us, 
We do entreat you, my dear child, for your 
own sake, for his, for your father’s, for ours, 
not to send him back to his work here with 
a heart half-broken and a wretched face, 
You know me to be, my dear girl, 

* Your loving 
* Mary S. MAYNER,” 


The page of Cuthbert’s began 
abruptly at the top :— 


* No use for me to pretend I don’t know. 
It will come off before you see me again, 
I shall never see Kate Joyce Joyce again; 
at least I hope so, I am the proper person 
to play the father on that interesting occa- 
sion; but as I &annot be present I have 
thought of deputing that office to Smith of 
Foulsham. On second thoughts, however, 
though I know less of Mayner, I believe he 
will be the right person. He will be more 
agreeable to you, and his dear old mother 
will be very angry if he is passed by, 

‘I will tell you now, Kitty, something 
that you have not yet known, Our father 
had a prophetic glimpse into your marriage, 
and it gave him a great deal of joy. He 
provided that you should bring your hus- 
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band a little fortune. I have to give you, 
as a wedding present, the perpetual curacy 
of the new district endowed by our father 
in the dear old town; and as it is of no use 
to you you must pass it over to your hus- 


band,’ 


I turned next to the little note in 
Kate’s own hand :— 


* You will perhaps think me very bold,’ 
it said, ‘ for letting you see what these dear 
friends say. Mrs, Mayner’s letter had a 
great eflect on me; Cuthbert’s, however, 
had still more, for I shall feel now that I 


shall not be that mere burden to you of 


which | spoke, or tried to speak, this after- 


Nil Desperandum. 


noon, But beyond all else I have looked 
into my own heart, and find that, indeed, it 
cannot say “ No” to your question of this 
afternoon. It did not say it—I could not 
say it then; though indeed I meant to say 
it for vour sake. I hope you will not think 
me bold to write now—*‘I will be your 
wife,” 

* Now, go away. I cannot see you to- 
morrow; | feel too ashamed of having been 
so bold. I will write vou a long letter with 
the hest excuses for it all, In three months 
my probationary term will have expired, 
Come then, but bring with vou my old friend 
Mrs. Mayner, and you shall find me your 

* Kate.’ 


NIL DESPERANDUM. 


TEVER despair, 
Comrade in arms, 

Life has alarms, 
Mettle to try: 
Do what man dare, 
Cleave to the right, 
Make a good fight, 
Never say die! 


Up with your flag, 
Meet every foe, 
Give blow for blow, 
Scorning to fly ; 
While there’s a rag 
Nailed to the mast, 
Fight to the last, 
Never say die! 


Early or late, 

Fate will be kind, 
Fortune is blind, 
Hold your head high ; 
Guide your own fate ; 
Fortune may frown, 
Be not cast down, 
Never say die! 


Trust to yourself; 
Count on no chance ; 
They who advance, 
Fate must defy : 
Luck is an elf 

Men will despise, 

If they are wise, 
Never say die ! 


What though at first, 
Just at life’s brim, 
Prospects look dim, 
Obstacles high ? 
Things at the worst 
Ever improve, 
Mountains will move, 
Never say die! 


Be of good cheer, 
Night is most dark 
Just ere the lark 
Mounts to the sky ; 
Sunrise is near, 
Wait for the light, 
All will be bright, 
Never say die! 


If you should fail, 
Still persevere ; 

In each career, 
Hindrances lie ; 
Children bewail : 
Keep a stout heart, 
Make a fresh start, 
Never say die ! 


Heroes have failed, 
Ere they have won ; 
What they have done 
Any may try ; 

They have prevailed— 
Good men and true— 
Why shouldn’t you? 
Never say die! 
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Life is a road, 
Painful and steep, 
Onward we creep. 
Be not past by; 
Take up your load; 
Hope, like a star, 
Shines from afar, 
Never say die! 


What is your grief? 
Are you in pain ? 
Cease to complain, 
Utter no cry, 

Time brings relief ; 
Stifle that curse, 
Many are worse, 
Never say die! 


Friend, are you poor? 
Sigh not for wealth ; 
Honour and health 
Gold cannot buy ; 
Bravely endure: 
Wheat has its tares ; 
Riches bring cares ; 
Never say die! 


Love you in vain? 
Be not content, 
‘No’ was not meant, 
Maidens are shy : 
Ask her again ; 

If you give in 

How can you win? 
Never say die! 





Has a dear friend, 
Torn from your breast, 
Gone to his rest? 

Still I reply : 

All things must end; 
Waste not in grief, 
Life is too brief, 

Never say die! 


Though so bereft, 
Duty lies plain, 
Weeping is vain, 
Broken that tie; 
Others are left, 
Tender and true, 
Looking to you, 
Never say die! 


This, to sum up: 
Mortals must bear 
Trouble and care. 
Sparks upwards fly ; 
Drink of your cup, 
Drink like a man, 
Do all you can, 
Never say die! 


Think, above all, 
Losses of wealth, 
Friendship or health, 
Come from On High. 
When sorrows fall, 
Bow to The Will, 
Wait and hope still, 
Hope till you die! 


J. H. L. 















HERE is little upon which we 
can congratulate our readers 
with regard to the progressive legis- 
lation effected during the past ses- 
sion. We are compelled again to 
deplore the loss of a Reform Bill 
through the absolutely languid in- 
difference of both houses of the legis- 
lature. We are consequently com- 
pelled again to offer our sympathy 
with the personal mortification which 
must attend the pertinacious, though 
vain efforts of John, fourth Earl 
Russell, to identify himself with the 
measure which gave a coronet to his 
celebrated ancestor, and that po- 
litical power to the middle classes 
which they have so jealously striven 
to preserve from encroachment. 

Still upon one point the session 
has not been barren of useful result. 
The law of divorce is no longer a 
blot upon our statute book. The 
anomaly of a public court existing 
in the land with its supreme judge 
in receipt of a salary of s500o/. per 
annum, its expensive staff of regis- 
trars, clerks, tipstaffs, &c., and not 
one cause decided in it for the last 
ten years, was far too gross for pub- 
lic acquiescence. Worse even than 
this, the very existence of that court 
was a standing insult to the science 
and learning of the truly enlightened 
age in which we happily live. 

The mere fact, however, of the 
long endurance of such an anomaly, 
and the strangely persistent sup- 
port which the institution received 
from a certain section of the Conser- 
vative party, renders the subject 
worthy of a more extended conside- 
ration than we should otherwise have 
been disposed to award to it. 

We may commence by stating that 
the Court for Divorce and Matrimo- 
nial Causes was the invention, so to 
speak, of the latter portion of the 
first half of the last century. We 
use the term ‘invention’ advisedly, 
because the period we have named 
was essentially one of mechanical in- 
vention. We owe to that period the 
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grand rudiments of what is now 
our perfect steam engine, the earliest 
applications of electricity to motive 
power, and generally a great perfec- 
tion in all mechanical arts. The 
men of that day had begun to com- 
prehend the laws of natural phe- 
nomena, but they were strangely 
behindhand as regards the laws of 
mind. Our readers will smile when 
we state as an historical fact that 
men of even liberal education were 
perfectly ignorant of the very A B C 
of psychology which we now teach 
every child in our national schools. 
Nevertheless the human mind, even 
at that time, could not content itself 
with triumphs over material objects, 
and at the beginning of the second 
half of the last century we observe 
that such an interest began to be 
manifested in metaphysics that one 
of the most eminent novelists of 
the time published a metaphysical 
story in a periodical which, from its 
low price, evidently addressed itself 
to a large multitude of readers. It 
is true that the subject is treated in 
a manner which we should now 
consider quite elementary, and it 
might be easily comprehended by 
any intelligent child of eight, edu- 
cated as we now educate our chil- 
dren; but our forefathers, from our 
knowledge of the state of their edu- 
cation, must have devoted the same 
laboured attention to the perusal of 
this story, which we are forced to 
devote to those profound works 
which it is the just glory of our age 
to have produced. Now the very 
fact that large masses of readers 
should have devoted so much atten- 
tion to a book which, from its ap- 
pearance in the form of a novel, they 
would in the first instance naturally 
take up for the mere sake of amuse- 
ment, may be held as a fair indica- 
tion of the dawn of that spirit of 
mental inquiry and research which 
converted the latter part of the last 
century into a metaphysical age, in 
contradistinction to the mechanical 
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age with which the century com- 
menced. 

Fortunately for us, the men of 
that period were far too practical to 
allow of metaphysics remaining in 
the same unprofitable condition in 
which it had existed from the days 
of Aristotle to the days of Hamilton 
and Mansel—a mere analysis of men- 
tal structure, possessing no influence 
on the vast economy of human life. 

It is scarcely credible the amount 
of suffering our ancestors endured 
before metaphysics had become an 
absolute science — hopelessly en- 
dured, without so a dream- 
ing of a remedy. In evidence of 
this we may turn to the early records 
of this very Court for Divorce, and 
stronger even than that testimony, 
to the whole tone of their romantic 
literature. The main interest of all 
their highest fiction was based upon 
an idea of the contrariety of the hu- 
man heart. Contrariety they called 
it in their blind ignorance, little wit- 
ting that the human heart is as ab- 
solutely governed by invariable laws 
as are the ebb and flow of the rest- 
less ocean. 

We assure our readers we are stat- 
ing a sober historical fact when we 
tell them that even far later than 
the year 1860, people of education 
and position in society desiring to 
enter into the estate of matrimony, 
were accustomed to consult their 
lawyer as regarded the disposition of 
their property, and perhaps even 
their medical adviser, if doubtful on 
the score of health; but they totally 
ignored anything approaching to 
professional advice as to compati- 
bility of temperament or disposition, 
basing their hopes of matrimonial 
happiness on mere impulsive feeling 
— which, alas for them! as the 
annals of that Divorce Court prove, 
frequently turned out utterly delu- 
sive, simply a transient passion, in 
nowise indicative of the normal con- 
dition of the heart. 

It is almost impossible for us to 
realize such a condition of society ; 
to imagine that fearful union, which 
must so often have occurred, of an- 
tagonistic natures bound together 
with the strongest laws divine and 
human; noble natures, it may be, 
fretting against the galling bonds— 
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riveted together on the faith of an 
evanescent impulse—mutually de- 
structive of their own happiness, and 
yet sternly enduring the evil till 
death broke the terrible yoke. 

Such a melancholy spectacle as 
this must have been often witnessed. 
And then those natures of less 
strength—though perhaps, under 
happier circumstances, capable of 
much excellence and virtue—we read 
their story in the records of that 
court, and ina certain order of the 
romantic literature of the period. 

No wonder in those days men 
talked of‘ the lottery of marriage,’ and 
oftentimes wisely hesitated to cast 
their happiness in such an uncertain 
venture. 

It appears that the Divorce Court 
was invented as a clumsy remedy 
for this unfortunate state of affairs. 
‘If you cannot prevent this misery,’ 
was the cry, ‘ at least afford us some 
cure.’ Perhaps the saddest point in 
early history of the jurisdiction of 
that court was the miserably mis- 
taken use made of that vast amount 
of precedents which quickly accu- 
mulated. An unfortunate couple 
obtained a sentence of divorce; that 
case became a precedent for-~ still 
further facilitating the destruction 
of the marriage bond; so, like the 
glacial force, these precedents at- 
tained a mighty weight of destruc- 
tive power, crushing down the social 
fabric. 

From our own experience in these 
days, we may safely affirm that the 
legal profession of that period was 
only too ready to assist in this cre- 
ation of precedents—if society lost, 
they gained. On the other hand, a 
terrified protest arose from the sober 
and respectable people in the land 
against the court, which, as they 
alleged, was the cause of such dan- 
ger to the community—a most illo- 
gical cry; the court had not created 
the evil, and the cure, bad as it 
might be, was preferable to the 
disease. 

At last society was rescued from a 
totally unexpected quarter. 

That great man, whose statue the 
gratitude of our age has reared, high 
in the air, above the old marble arch 
of the Victorian era, following in 
our blind reverence for the past the 








doubtful taste of that period of 
eclectic art—that great intellect be- 
held, with all the force of profound 
intuition, the possibility of convert- 
ing those very precedents of domes- 
tic destruction into materials for the 
preservation of morality, nay, as the 
sequel has proved, into a foundation 
for the domestic happiness we now 
enjoy. In common with the highest 
intellects of his day, he was fired 
with the pervading metaphysical en- 
thusiasm ; but he felt, with bitterness 
of heart, how utterly futile all this 
enthusiasm would be unless those 
ascertained laws concerning the 
mental and moral structure of man 
the species, could be applied to man 
the individual. 

Consider for a moment how un- 
available the highest knowledge of 
therapeutics would remain unless 
united to the power of forming a 
diagnosis of individual disease; and 
yet, as regards psychology, this was 
the very disadvantage under which 
our ancestors laboured. 

Thanks to our system of refined 
education, each one of us ought after 
a few years to be able to compre- 
hend his own mental structure, and 
as our common saying has it, ‘ A man 
is a fool or a metaphysician at forty.’ 
Indeed it appears to us so perfectly 
natural that the qualified metaphy- 
sician should be able from what we 
term ‘tendencies’ to discover the 
idiosyncrasy of any given indi- 
vidual, just as our medical men are 
able from symptoms to infer the 
disease, that we may be almost ex- 
cused if we sometimes overlook that 
immense amount of labour and re- 
search which has bestowed upon 
our age such an invaluable power. 

Like all other great discoveries, 
this theory of the Newton of his 
day, if we may so call him who gave 
us the laws of our mental nature, 
met with the strongest opposition 
and ridicule. Nevertheless so great 
was the desire of the public to find 
some remedy for the evil which be- 
set society, that a commission was 
appointed to test the soundness of 
the proposition. This commission 
was admirably adapted for its pur- 
pose. It consisted chiefly of per- 
sons who, from their vocation, were 
accustomed to analyze the workings 
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of the mind and heart, novelists and 
dramatists of the highest class, both 
men and women; to these were 
added, by way of neutralizing any 
errors that might arise from the 
mere imaginative element, two of the 
hardest-headed, matter-of-fact law- 
yers that the age produced. 

It would appear that the .meta- 
physicians of the day had so en- 
tirely restricted themselves to ab- 
stract considerations that they were 
found unequal to the acquisition of 
special facts concerning individual 
minds. To a select number, how- 
ever, under the presidency of the 
great father of the theory, was con- 
fided the task of generalizing upon 
the facts which the commission from 
time to time laid before them. 

The commission held its sittings 
in connection with the Court for 
Divorce, having its own special 
jurisdiction. The principals of every 
divorce suit, after passing through 
the ordinary procedure of the court, 
were brought before the commis- 
sion, and subjected to a searching 
examination as to their mental con- 
stitutions, the elements of antagonism 
in their respective natures being 
carefully evolved —in truth, the 
commission was none other than a 
great school of the anatomy of the 
heart ; its members followed not the 
ordering of the muscles, nor the 
sinuosities of the nervous fibre— 
they sought to follow the mazy 
courses of human motive, to discover 
an undeviating law where men had 
hitherto only found confusion. 

It was a sublime conception—the 
diagnosis of the disease was to afford 
the basis of a grand system of effec- 
tual cure. The labour was, indeed, 
gigantic ; but in the course of years, 
through the gradual accumulation, 
verification, and accurate testing of 
evidence, it became at length pos- 
sible to affirm, with the greatest 
accuracy, the various forms of cha- 
racter which could exist in harmony 
one with the other, as well as those 
in the union of which discord must 
prove the inevitable result. 

Yet the labour was not ended 
here—it required all the power of 
that greatest intellect of his day to 
lay down the laws through which, 
by tendencies or symptoms, might 
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be discovered the real underlying 
nature of the mind and heart, as 
distinguished from that superficial 
and evanescent expression of feeling, 
arising from mere casualty, which 
had so perplexed and bewildered 
mankind in earlier days—in a word, 
the power of forming a true dia- 
gnosis of the character of any given 
individual. 

But the work was achieved at 
last—that marvellous work, com- 
pared to which those laboured 
earthworks and cuttings of the nine- 
teenth century, useless now through 
our electric system of locomotion 
and method of aérial navigation, sink 
into insignificance. A new science 
was given to the world—metaphy- 
sics, in the strength of its new sig- 
nification, took its place among the 
learned societies of the realm. The 
Royal College of Metaphysicians was 
formed, taking precedence, by Royal 
Charter, inasmuch as mind is supe- 
rior to body, of the Royal College of 
Physicians; but yet, inasmuch as 
mind is so intimately connected with 
body, the two colleges were to a 
certain extent associated together, 
and the new college took possession 
of the premises formerly occupied 
by the Union Club; and so those 
two great professions, which hold 
the keys of the mystery of mind and 
body, dwell harmoniously in that 
range of building which constitutes 
one side of ‘ the finest site in Europe,’ 
where a column of water rises glo- 
riously, from the summit of the old 
Nelson monument, to the height of 
a thousand feet —attesting the gran- 
deur of our hydraulic power, in 
comparison with the mean granite 
hand-basins and puny jets which 
contented our forefathers. 

Metaphysicians in ordinary and 
extraordinary were appointed to the 
royal family ; and all persons of 
common sense had recourse to the 
metaphysician in the same way 
that they formerly had recourse to 
the family doctor and lawyer; and 
so, at last, that highest element of 
humanity, the mind, received the 
same professional attention which 
men had hitherto been satisfied to 
afford merely to body and estate. 
And as we well know, to our great 
profit, at the present day, it is as 


much our custom to consult the 
metaphysician on any question of 
mental irritation, as it is our custom 
to consult the doctor upon a derange- 
ment of the physical organs. 

However, as may be readily sup- 
posed, when the new science was 
first promulgated, there were not a 
few ignorant and prejudiced people 
who denied its truth—who obsti- 
nately persisted in the old method 
of matrimonial election, refusing to 
submit their characters to the scru- 
tiny of the metaphysician, and 
marrying on the chance system of 
mere impulse. But the misery 
which attended these wretched per- 
sons vindicated the truth of the 
science. The Divorce Court was 
still crowded with suitors, while 
those who had availed themselves 
of the metaphysician’s advice lived 
a life of unbroken matrimonial hap- 
piness. The fact became so patent 
that at last the.celebrated ‘ Marriage 
Certificate Act’ was passed, render- 
ing all marriages null and void 
unless upon the license of a duly 
qualified metaphysician, who is re- 
quired to certify, on oath, as to the 
mental compatibility of the contract- 
ing parties. 

The principle of this Act is pre- 
cisely the same as that which 
governed our ancestors with regard 
to compulsory vaccination. A great 
amount of absurd argument was 
put forward with respect to the 
liberty of the subject, the right of 
people to marry as they like and 
take the consequences. But it was 
held, and wisely held, by a large 
majority, both in and out of Parlia- 
ment, that although people might, 
as a general principle, possess an 
indisputable right to make them- 
selves miserable, yet the scandal of 
their discord must not be allowed 
to offend public morality and public 
feeling on such an important social 
question as marriage. At last, after 
a prolonged opposition, the Act, 
which was to render harmony the 
inevitable law of married life, was 
passed. From that day the busi- 
ness of the Divorce Court dwindled 
away, being confined solely to per- 
sons who had married prior to the 
passing of the Act. 

Perhaps the most wonderful 
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change which the new science has 
effected is to be found in the esti- 
mate we now hold concerning 
woman’s character. If we refer to 
the literature of our ancestors we 
discover innumerable depreciating 
epithets and similes applied to 
women — thus, ‘ As fickle as a 
woman,’ ‘Woman a weathercock.’ 
Now mark the noble words of our 
own laureate— 
‘Oh! woman, firm is thy heart as the ada- 
mantine rock.’ 
* Woman's love, true as the magnet to the pole, 
Undeviating, sure Ms 


It is, indeed, a sublime reflection 
that our age has vindicated woman 
from the reproach which, from the 
earliest times, has been attached to 
her character—a matter in which 
we may take greater pride than in 
our last grand triumph over material 
obstacles, which a great poet of past 
days, in the strength of his poetic 
foresight, beheld— 

* Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies 

of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 

with costly bales,’ 
for surely if we are proud of 
fathoming the depths of the upper 
air, of having reduced to an absolute 
law the varying currents of the 
atmosphere and the fierce conflicts 
of the winds, whereby we are enabled 
to navigate the golden lakes of sun- 
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set, and sail among the pearl moun- 
tains of the sky—we have a right to 
be far prouder of fathoming the 
mystery of woman’s nature, and 
beholding a law of perfect harmony 
where our forefathers only beheld 
confusion. 

And though there may be some 
few foolish sentimentalists who prate 
of the good old times, and proclaim 
that the gradual elimination of the 
element of chance from the world is 
destroying the dash and interest of 
human life; that matrimony has 
even become vapid, because happi- 
ness has become its inevitable law, 
instead of being dependent on indi- 
vidual effort and individual good- 
ness; that whereas the mind of 
man was constructed eminently to 
contain the two great principles of 
faith and hope, whose very vitality 
is based upon the existence of doubt: 
therefore, every new law, mental or 
physical, which replaces doubt by 
certainty, causes a painful vacuum 
in the mind of man, and destroys 
some of the fresh effervescence of 
the cup of life. But we say, and all 
wise men will say it too, let these 
foolish ones grumble as they wili at 
the law of happiness—better a mo- 
notony of happiness than the excite- 
ment of doubt!—still champagne 
for philosophers; air bubbles for 


boys. G. U.S. 
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THE DIVINING CUP. 


By THe Avrnor or ‘ Festus.’ 


‘Tyrannus exul, moribundus, filium adloquitur.’ 


‘Is not this the cup in which my lord drinketh, and whereby indeed he divineth ?’— 
Gen. x. 6. ‘ 


I. 

RE the shadows of time overstep me too fast ; 

Ere this tempest—hark! child, ’tis my death-storm—hath passed ; 
Bring thou forth from the shrine where it bideth alone, 
The cup of the kingdom that once was our own. 
For ’tis linked with the life that still breathes through my breast ; 
And in hap, good or ill, with my race shall it rest; 
It descended to me. I transmit it—to whom? 
Thou, if last of our line, hold it thine in the tomb. 


Il. 
*Tis the cup of our fate, child; far, far, from the east, 
Kings brought it—our fathers—ere magic had ceased. 
Lo! the concave all studded with jewels star-bright, 
Each gem* to the orb of its consecrate light. 
Here, the horoscope mark of the head of our race ; 
There, the road of the gods ¢ to their heavenly place: 
Here, the sun’s living belt past and future unite, 
While the wine is as, what? in this globelet of light. 


Il. 
’Tis the cup of our sires; see there, round the rim, 
The dates of our lineage, distant and dim. 
There is room for one other ;—I leave that for thee ; 
But in mercy, sweet son, mark thou nothing for me. 
For the crown of destruction was wrought for my brow; 
And the sceptre of ages is wrung from us now; 
And the star of our destiny darkens for aye 
As it sets in the dawn of thy desolate day. 

IV. 
In this globelet of gold I now poise in my hand, 
Let the wine, dearest son, with the lip level stand ; 
So shall memory fill, from the fountain of truth— 
My mind with the years, the bright years of my youth. 
With the wine-blood it loves, my fair son, fill it high; 
Let it shine like the star-cup ¢ that shines in the sky ; 
While for thee I unloose, ere my spirit depart, 
All the whirlwind that raves round the clefts of my heart. 


* According to the Orphic and other systems these were, to Saturn, Carbuncle and 
Sapphire ; to Jupiter, Sapphire and Amethyst; to Mars, Diamond and Ruby ; to the Sun, 
Topaz and Carbuncle; to Venus, Emerald and Jasper; to Mercury, Chrysolith and Agate ; 
to the Moon, Crystal and Selenite. 

¢ Hic iter est superis ad magni tecta Tonantis, 
Regalemque domum,’—Ovip. Met. i. 60. 
The constellation ‘ Crater,’ in Hydra, 
VOL. II.—NO. XI. 
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v. 

’Tis the cup of prediction; nor vainly it spoke ; 

Ah! who can escape from the fate they invoke? 
This goblet, forgotten through many a reign, 

I brought back to use, though to use were profane. 
For an anciert enchantment in soothsaying verse, 
"Twas here graven—denounced on its owner a curse, 
If for joy filled, or triumph ; at festival placed, 

Or for aught save divining :—that curse I erased. 


VI. 

But a ban, in abeyance though never so long, 

Still works; retribution writes ruin for wrong. 

On the day when betrothal first brought me my bride ; 
On the day when she first stepped, a Queen, by my side ; 
In the hour when thou first to my longing wast given ; 
I pledged in this goblet each earnest of Heaven. 

Little thought I, elate, ’mid the banquet of kings, 

I should lose, e’er, or ruin those dearest of things. 


vil. 
*Tis the cup of temptation ; men told me my throne 
Stood firm as my father’s: I held it thine own. 
I was proud of my heir; my dominions; nor wist 
They would fade from his grasp, as a mountainous mist. 
I had wealth, I had love; I had honour and fame: 
They have left me their value in full—’twas a name; 


A name that now seeks in all silence its home, 
As a wave dies at sea; dies in luminous foam. 


vil. 

We were kings; we had realms; fought for greater, and won: 
And high flowed the feast when the foe was fordone. 

In this goblet of gold, as the hall it went round, 

Was the pride of a people and dynasty drowned. 

It was drowned ; but years after, it rose from its grave, 

Like the seed of the lily, though whelmed ’neath the wave. 
We fell; oh! this fortune’s a passable thing ; 

But it’s fate that’s eternal, and worthy a king. 


Ix. 
Tis the cup of my passion; when cast down to earth; 
When hurled from the God-given land of my birth; 
As I rushed, in despair, to the succouring sea, 
”T was a slave of my house saved me this,—saved me thee. 
While the yell of the million still harrowed mine ear; 
While the sack—and the burning—slew all I held dear; 
While I saw—but it means not; this soon will be thine, 
Sole and silent,—nay, drink! ’tis my funeral wine. 


S 
And the blind-headed multitude dreamed for an hour, 
That the mantle they mocked was the pall of all power; 
And the thoughts of their hearts shot up, sanguine and high, 
Like the night’s flaring streamers of ominous dye. 
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And the kings of the earth shook, astounded to see; 
But the hands that moved empires were moveless for me. 
Yet neither should kings—the gods cannot—forget, 
That we all rose together,—together, we set. 

XI. 
’Tis the cup of repentance. He ne’er can restore, 
Who unhallows. Boy, grave thou the curse as before. 
If the thought of a crown the usurper now wears, 
Ever rise on thy soul, shroud it o’er with thy prayers. 
Should our rebels e’er sue thee some grace to impart, 
Oh! forgive. Their elect hath his heel on their heart. 
If neither, nor ever,—that spell still restore ; 
With the threat Fate may yet be content, as of yore. 

xi. 
’Tis the cup of thy future. Could I, to thy gaze, 
Fling back the dark gates of Time’s on-coming days, 
Thou wouldst find in these words, as the lees of my life, 
A prediction more sure—for with sorrow more rife— 
Than in all the weird emblems, moon, mountain, and tree, 
Star, wood, rose, or serpent, here wizard might see, 
Still, though evil o’ercome, be not hopeless of soul ; 
In the cup of creation ILL peers o’er the pole.* 


XIII. 
’Tis the cup of my life: I have drained it at last; 
And the spirit prophetic drinks deep of the past. 
*Tis the cup of my life; shall I crown it again, 
In its mystical mirror some sign to attain? 
Ah! no;—though I called on the stars by their name, 
Knew I whither they wend, knew I wherefore they came ; 
In the scroll of the future man vainly divines 
The Creator’s unseen but indelible lines. 

xIV. 

For the danger that’s nearest he never can tell; 
And the world reapeth ill where the soul soweth well ; 
And the cup of divining shall fall from his hand, 
Ere he learn what he lives for—his fate to command. 
*Tis the cup then of doom. If I drink of it yet, 
*Tis to teach thee what knowing, that known, to forget. 
Tis my woe, that my woe is not perfectly mine ; 
I have trodden the grape; we both drink of the wine. 


xv. 
*Tis the cup of my death, child. The ends of the world, 
As the banners of war round the vanquished are furled, 
Float low o’er my spirit: eyes fail while I speak ; 
And my tongue, asthe tongue of an echo, is weak. 
Lift my handjto thy,lips. Let me feel, ere I fall, 
Thou hast loved me, my"darling, my blessing, my all. 
For of all that came down_from our fathers of old, 
There is nothing now thine but this goblet of gold. 


* An allegorical allusion to the Draconic constellation in the pole of the world, 
VOL, II.— NO, XI. 2P 





DREAMING LOVE AND WAKING DUTY. 


* Othello, But there, where I have garnered up my heart ; 
Where either I must live, or bear no life ; 
The fountain from the which my current runs, 
Or else dries up, to be discarded thence ! 
* * * * . 
Tago, Beware, my lord, of jealousy.’ 
SHAKSPEARE. 


* Our life is twofold: sleep hath its own world,’ 


THe Dream, By Lorp Byron. 


ow not that her vows are broken, 
Challenge not her wifely fame, 
If her parted lips have spoken 
Other than her husband’s name. 
Conscience may not vex the sleeping ; 
Duty frowns on opened eyes ; 
Will, o’erwatched, to Fancy’s keeping 
Leaves the march of Memories. 


Two short years ago they parted : 
He, all strong in love and truth; 
She, all tearful, steadfast-hearted 
To the chosen of her youth. 
Forth he, at the call of duty, 
Went with many a cheerful word : 
She, for dower, had worth and beauty ; 
He, for wealth, his hopes and sword. 


Oft, full oft, a breathless pallor 
Blanched the roses of her cheek, 
As she heard of vengeful valour 
On the cruel, for the weak. 
Oft she kindled at the story 
Of some deed of daring done 
By her lover, winning glory 
In the gateways of the sun. 


Then, as meed of all her passion, 
Fraught with lies of circumstance, 
Tidings came that changed the fashion 

Of her darkening countenance. 
He—her soldier-saint and martyr, 
Worthy the red cross of old— 
He had meanly stooped to barter 
All his love and faith for gold. 


Stayed was then her hoping, fearing ; 
Hung with night her house of life ; 
Till, without a heart, despairing, 
She became a greybeard’s wife. 
All too late now to discover, 
All too painful now to feel, 
That the peace had brought her lover 
Back as loyal as his steel ! 
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Wedded thus, she moves unswerving ; 
Bids her nature to forget ; 

All her present spends in nerving 
All her future ’gainst regret. 

And if she have read her story 
Written of another name, 

Say not that her transitory 
Sleeping sigh is due to shame. 


Start not, husband, from her mutterings ; 
Frown not at her gentle tone; 
Trust her wifely, wakeful utterings 
Are of truth and thee alone. 
Little cause is there for shrinking: 
If thy chalice poisoned seem, 
Take the antidote of thinking 
That thy rival is a dream. 


THE LAST OF THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL. 


N Saturday, the first of Novem- 

ber, I found myself in the Strand, 
wandering in the fog, like some un- 
easy spectre that had got a haif-holi- 
day, and did not know how to spend 
it. I had left off groaning and clank- 
ing my chains for the day and for 
the week, and had come out to meet, 
and hold friendly converse with, 
other spectres that had similarly dis- 
burdened themselves. But on this 
particular Saturday I do not en- 
counter a single known face. I wan- 
der on and on, from St. Clement’s 
to St. Mary-le-Strand ; on to the fish 
shop, where hangs the portrait of a 
popular dramatist, enshrined in a 
frame of lobsters, and crowned with 
endive—the popular dramatist appa- 
rently turning up his nose ata rather 
fat leg of mutton; on to the um- 
brella-shop, where the proprietor 
pops out upon you suddenly, and 
Suggests comparison between him- 
self and the head of Punch, which 
adorns one of his sticks; on to that 
seductive corner where you are in- 
vited to partake of a sandwich and a 
bumper of ‘burgundy’ for four- 
pence, and where you invariably say, 
“No, thank you, I’d rather not ;’ on 
to the lamps which mock you with 
the idea of a dairy ever having ex- 
isted in the Strand; on to that great 
gap in the pavement, with a family 
tea-shop straight ahead, where you 
invariably feel that you have reached 


the western limit of the Strand pro- 
per—on thus far, and I have not 
seen a friendly spectre to speak to. 
I have not been spoken to, save, in- 
deed, by the human spider near 
Exeter Hall, who has twice invited 
me to walk in and have my photo- 
graph taken. Why does he not ask 
me to walk in and have my head 
shaved or my throat cut? What is 
the matter with the Strand to-day? 
Usually on a Saturday afternoon I 
cannot walk the length of three 
shops without meeting some one to 
stop and have a few minutes’ gossip 
with—to-day I meet no one. I look 
in at the clubs—yes ; there are clubs 
in the Strand, magnificent, palatial 
places, with marble pillars and gilt 
cornices, where the members never 
drink anything but champagne, and 
make a rule of blackballing all dukes, 
marquises, and bishops—and I find 
the gorgeous saloons deserted—de- 
serted by all save the Bore. There 
he sits solus, patiently waiting for 
an opportunity to be disquisitive on 
the American war, or the revolution 
in Greece, or the rate of discount, or 
anything else, confound him. No, 
no, Iam not going to be caught by 
his poor chaff, miserable as Iam. I 
withdraw my head from the door 
like a flash of lightning, for fear that 
he should see me, and pounce upon 
me, and make my life a torment unto 
me for the rest of that dreary day. 
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I go back to the deserted Strand, 
and feel a strong impulse to get 
upon a post, and in a loud voice de- 
matid to know where everybody has 
gone to. Suddenly, as if divining 
my perplexity, a voice shouts in my 
ar — 

‘ Exhibition!’ 

* Eh!—what ?—Exhibition! What 
is the fellow talking about? Does 
not the fog tell me that this is No- 
vember, and F 

‘ Exhibition, sir—last day, sir.’ 

Suddenly Iremember. To be sure. 
Tt was to have been closed on the 
18th of October; but, entirely out of 
consideration for the public, the final 
day was postponed to the rst of No- 
vember. Now I see why the Strand 
is deserted. My question is answer- 
ed. Everybody has gone to the ix- 
hibition. I shall go there too, and 
see the last of it. I shall spend a 
pleasant afternoon, after all. I shall 
meet lots of fellows I know; I shall 
dine once more pleasantly with Mr. 
Morrish; I shall hear the closing 
musical ceremony; I shall endea- 
vour to be the last man in the build- 
ing, that I may boast of it after- 
wards, and then perhaps I shall be 
able to reimburse myself for all the 
attendant outlay, by making an er- 
ticle of my experience, and sending it 
to ‘ London Society.’ 

What a relief it is on a dull day 
like this, when you have nothing to 
do, and nobody to speak to, suddenly 
to find an object—something to in- 
terest you, and direct your thoughts 
into a new channel! A minute or 
two ago I was the most wretched 
being in the Strand—which is saying 
something, I expect; but now I am 
sitting on the knife-board of a three- 
horse "bus, as gay, as cheerful, and 
as expectant as a schoolboy going 
shome for the holidays. It is so 
pleasant to get out of one’s beaten 
track, and tread new paths. Al- 
though I am in the Strand every 
day of my life, it suddenly strikes 
me, as I pass Hungerford Market, 
that I have not been so far west for 
six months. Hungerford Market has 
been laid in ruins since I was here 
last. On the occasion of my very 
latest visit to the spot, Mr. Gatti was 
still dispensing his penny ices in that 
grand hall of his. Now that grand 
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hall is a heap of ruins, and, as I pass 
the end of the street, I fancy I can 
see Mr. Gatti, Marius-like, sitting 
among the broken bricks, weeping 
for his Carthage. Carts are taking 
the bricks away. What an oppor- 
tunity for a burlesque writer to make 
a pun! How exhilarating to gaze 
once more upon the graceful foun- 
tains of Trafalgar Square! How de- 
lightful to see King George still con- 
tinuing to enjoy his ride up Charing 
Cross on that high ‘ metalled’ steed of 
his! And now the Haymarket, with 
its Palaces of the Seven Senses, all 
looking so dull, and dingy, and 
shabby in the daylight. How inno- 
cent it looks, now that Vathek has 
gone home to bed, and the reek of 
his debaucheries has cleared off, and 
ascended to high heaven! Lord 
Dundreary’s palace on the right 
sadly watts a new coat of paint. 
Perhaps our friend Mr. Asa Trench- 
ard never has an opportunity of see- 
ing it except at night, when the gas 
is alight, and the ‘ loudest roars,’ &c., 
are going on. If he will oblige by 
looking at it in the day from the op- 
posite side of the street, 1 ‘ guess’ he 
will feel ashamed of it. Somebody 
has noticed that molluscous and 
crustaceous edibles have a strangely 
intimate association with vicious 
pleasures. This observation must 
have been made in the Haymarket. 
Every second shop is an emporium 
for the sale of lobsters and oysters ! 
Why do not some of these shops ad- 
vertise the ‘severest headaches,’ a 
the shop below furnishes the ‘ louc 
roars ? 


Through the 


Circus and down 
Piccadilly, until we come to that 
squat, three-story, stone-faced house, 
timidiy retiring behind gates from 
the street, as if afraid of its noise 


and bustle. The omnibus rider 
always looks about him here, in 
the hope of catching a glimpse of 
that sturdy-looking veteran with 
the whiskers like a lion’s mane, 
who is often to be seen emerging 
from the gate on the back of a 
brown cob. The drawing-room 
blinds are down, the shutters are 
closed in that little room where the 
veteran does all his writing at a 
stand-up desk, the outer gate is 
shut, and the driver, divining your 
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thoughts, jerks his head towards 
the right, and says—‘He’s out of 
town.’ 

Yes; he is at Broadlands to-day, 
giving Baron Thierry a lesson on 
political economy over a bottle of 
old port. Notwithstanding the 
gout, the veteran cannot take kindly 
to Mr. Gladstone’s claret. Yes; 
that big new house is Baron Roths- 
child’s, and that perky little one by 
the side of it is Mr. Antrobus’s, and 
while the driver (over his shoulder) 
is telling me how the Baron wanted 
to buy the perky little house to 
include in his own, and how Mr. 
Antrobus wouldn’t let him have it, 
and said he’d see the Baron blowed 
first, we get over the ground rapidly, 
leave the house that Hudson built 
to the right, rattle away through 
trucks and stalls of the Brompton 
Road, and here we are at the house 
that Kelk and Lucas built. 

Why, it is half-past three, I de- 
clare; and the closing ceremony is 
to take place at four, and everybody 
is to be cleared out by five. I rush 
to the great door, throw down my 
half-crown—which the man rings 
on the top of the turnstile distrust- 
fully—and find myself, before I 
know it, standing under the Eastern 
Dome. Every part of the building 
seems densely packed with visitors, 
and the great throng in the nave 
streaming away to a point where 
it grows dim and spectral in the 
fog, presents something like a reali- 
zation of Martin’s picture of ‘ Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast,’ in the gallery 
yonder. I push abort among the 
stagnant crowd at Minton’s foun- 
tain, and soon perceive that no one 
is troubling himself to go round 
and take a last view of the various 
sights. They have seen them all 
long ago, and they are only waiting 
now for the closing ceremonial. 
What it is to be, or where it is to 
take place, no one seems precisely 
to know; but it is to happen at 
four o’clock, and their patience 
must soon be gratified, for it is now 
twenty minutes to that hour. The 
crinolines are very expansive and 
inconvenient here under the eastern 
dome, and Piesse and Lubin’s odours 
are positively suffocating. I have 
twenty minutes to spare. What 
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shall I go and see and take a last 
farewell look at? The Tinted Venus? 
No. I prefer a marble statue that 
has not had a cup of weak chocolate 
thrown over it. The Koh-i-noor? 
I mutter this aloud, and a police- 
man at my elbow says— 

‘Can’t get within a mile of it; 
the women have been swarming 
round it all day like flies round a 
sugar cask; pushin’ in among ‘em 
is like running agen a railing; an 
Armstrong pounder couldn’t do it.’ 

I have it. I shall secamper through 
the picture galleries once more, and 
have another look at the ‘ Blue Boy’ 
and the ‘ Sick Child” I don’t know 
whether I am a good judge of pic- 
tures or not; but of all the pictures 
in the Exhibition, my two prime 
favourites are the ‘ Blue Boy’ and 
the ‘Sick Child.’ Idon’t care about 
the blue jacket or the blue ‘ breeks, 
though they are doubtless a great 
triumph over the stubbornness of 
ultramarine, but the boy’s face is 
just the loveliest thing | ever saw 
upon canvas. Again, I don’t care 
ttvopence about those two grim 
French nurses in those impossible 
great flapping caps, but that little, 
weak child ‘ wearing away’ before 
your eyes on the blanket, is surely 
such pitiful tenderness as artist’s 
pel cil never express¢ 1 before. ] 
shall never see those pictures aglin, 
but no length of time can ever rub 
them out from my memory. Ye 
who possess them may shut them 
up in your galleries, but I shall see 
them still. I have their living 
photographs in my mind’s eye. I 
care not to see more, and I scamper 
away through France, Holland, 
Belgium, Russia, Norway, and 
Sweden, and by a lucky chance 
arrive in the western dome just as 
the closing ceremony is commencing. 
I hurry down stairs and join the 
crowd under thedome. A Prussian 
organ is grunting out the symphony 
to ‘ God Save the Queen.’ A miscel- 
laneous crowd of ladies in cloaks 
and heavy shawls have collected 
in a huddled mass in front of the 
gallery. Is this the ceremony? 
Surely no. Surely the dazzling 
ceremonial of the 1st of May has 
not dwindled down to this. The 
symphony is grunted out, and a 
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lady singer begins the first verse. 
Hats are removed slowly and doubt- 
fully. ‘Oh, this can’t be the cere- 
mony. It must be some people in 
the gallery having a “ lark” with us.’ 
No: the lady proceeds slowly and 
deliberately, and there is somebody 
conducting — conducting with a 
parasol, I think. It is the cere- 
mony. Oh lame and impotent con- 
clusion! From all parts of the 
building the people are now strug- 
gling towards the Western Dome. 
They come in three broad, resistless 
streams, from the nave, from the 
machinery annexe, and from the 
department of the Zollverein. The 
platform under the dome becomes 
a sort of Redan. It will accom- 
modate perhaps a thousand people, 
but it is determined that it shall 
accommodate ten thousand. I can 
hear the crinolines snapping around 
me, and I feel the sharp point of 
a fractured hoop slowly and de- 
liberately penetrating my leg. It 
is useless to halloa, for the people 
only think you are joining in the 
chorus. Everybody is joining in 
the chorus now, and I am thankful 
that the anthem is coming to an 
end. I shall escape from the thrall 
of this hoop in another minute. 
Vain thought! Thousands have 
come up at the last moment—evi- 
dently from the dining-rooms—and 
they insist upon an ‘encore.’ The 
demand is supported by cheers and 
clapping of hands, and the organ, 
as if anxious to make the most of 
its last appearance, grunts out the 
symphony again. Once more we 
have the national anthem with the 
intermittent chorus, and I submit 
myself for another ten minutes to 
unseen surgery. I think the lady 
will have succeeded in taking my 
leg quite off before they have done 
this time. But it appears as if 
they are never to havedone. There 
is a cry now for ‘ Partant pour la 
Syrie.’ The organ is ever ready 
to oblige; so are the singers; and 
we are treated to the national 
anthem of France. Now for ‘ Rule 
Britannia:’ the organ is most 
happy. Now for ‘ Auld Lang Syne: 
the organ could not think of dis- 
obliging us. ‘“Yankee Doodle!”’ 
eried one solitary voice: the organ 








gave a preliminary grunt as if going 
to begin, but was checked by a 
general laugh. ‘No, no,’ cried 
another voice —‘“ We won't go 
Home till Morning.”’ ‘ Bravo— 
hear, hear.’ This, indeed, seemed 
to be the motto and resolve of the 
assembly. It was gradually getting 
dark, but nobody seemed inclined to 
move. The crowd under the dome 
was as dense as ever, and there they 
stood waiting for more music, or 
more something. An individual—a 
Royal Commissioner I was told— 
got into a pulpit and shook a flag at 
us in the manner of an old woman 
driving chickens out of her garden 
by flapping her apron at them and 
saying, ‘hush—ah.’ He might as 
well have shaken his flag at the 
Atlantic Ocean. No; the exhibitors, 
no less than the public, seemed 
resolved to make a night of it. The 
music no sooner ceased under the 
Eastern Dome than every individual 
organ, piano, and harmonium in the 
building took it up and played 
away, at the full power of wind and 
keys, each on its own separate 
‘hook.’ All kinds of airs and 
anthems were going on at the same 
moment. ‘God save the Queen’ 
here; ‘ Partant pour la Syrie’ there ; 
‘Rule Britannia’ over yonder; ‘The 
Red, White, and Blue’ overhead: 
why, we were as well off for music 
as the old woman who made the 
famous equestrian expedition to 
Banbury. The Royal Commissioner 
was evidently getting angry. It 
was getting very dark, and the 
people at the stalls were lighting 
the gas, and still the throng of 
visitors would not go. At length 
the Royal Commissioner hit upon a 
grand device. He went and set all 
the bells a-ringing. Now, there are 
hundreds of bells in the building, 
some of them nearly as big as ‘Great 
Tom.’ At it they went—clash, bang, 
ding dong, ting, ting, clash, bang, 
in such a Babylonian jangle of dis- 
cord as never was heard. Meeting 
with some of my lost friends, I 
seized this opportunity to retire to 
the refreshment department as far 
out of hearing of the bells as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins has commented 
lately with great force of observation 
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upon the ghastly aspect of the re- 
mains of a feast. What a huge, 
hideous realization of his picture 
was here! The floor was fairly 
sawdusted with crumbled bread, 
watered here and there with spilt 
beer. Ham-bones and pieces of 
cold beef lay about in unsightly 
heaps like the scattered remnants of 
a hecatomb. Bones of fowls, shreds 
of salads, and the stump-ends of 
tongues were littered about the 
tables amid heaps of greasy plates, 
which seemed to have been shot on 
to the splashed and stained table- 
cloths like rubbish from a cart. 
The atmosphere of the place was 
heavy and pungent with the stale 
odours of roast and boiled—roast, 
very much overdone, predominating. 
The bottles on the counters have 
been drained to the last half glass: 
four of them have to be emptied to 
make up two small glasses of 
brandy. An attempt to call up 
Allsopp from the vasty deep is a 
complete failure. The only response 
to a pull at the ivory handle is a 
gurgling noise in the pipe. Allsopp 
has run out. The nymphs behind 
the counters wear a tired and lan- 
guid look. They scarcely care to 
take your money now, and when 
they do take it they forget to give 
you the change. They are more 
occupied with the officials and stall- 
keepers coming round to bid them 
* good-bye than with you, a stranger, 
coming in to bother for brandy and 
pale ale on such a melancholy occa- 
sion. ‘Good-bye, Jane;’ ‘Good-bye, 
Susan,’ say the stall-keepers, passing 
down the line and offering their 
hands for a final, friendly shake. 
‘See you again this time ten years 
I dare say;’ and ‘Fare thee well, 
my own Mary Anne;’ and ‘Give us 
a lock of your hair, my dear, to 
wear next my heart till the next 
Exhibition of 1872. Don’t go and 
get married, now, and have a large 
family, or I shan’t speak to you.’ 
There is a good deal of chaff and 
banter about these leave-takings, 
but it is evident that the hearts of 
these Exhibition officials are ‘sad 
within,’ as the song says; they are 
sorry that it is all over: they will 
have to look out for new situations 


to-morrow, and it may be weeks, 
months before they will get so well 
suited. 

The bells are still jangling; they 
have been at it now for a full half- 
hour by Bennett’s clock, but some 
two or three thousand people are 
still lingering under the eastern 
dome and in the nave. It is quite 
dark now, and through the glass of 
the great dome we can see the stars 
looking down upon us. Under 
those circumstances what a shame 
of us not to clear out and go! This 
is clearly the opinion of Mr. In- 
spector Durkin, who is pushing 
about among us and trying the per- 
suasive force of ‘ Now then, gentle- 
men, gentlemen; past five o'clock, 
gentlemen.’ But each of the two 
thousand gentlemen and ladies who 
are lingering under the dome and in 
the nave is possessed by the insane 
desire to be the last person in the 
building, and consequently no one 
will budge. The crowd has been a 
moody and silent one hitherto, but 
now the monotony of the proceed- 
ings is pleasantly varied by an ex- 
cellent imitation of a cock proceed- 
ing from a spot near the fountain. 
The crowd begins to cheer up: the 
cock-crower is rewarded with a 
round of applause, which encourages 
some one else to mew like a cat, 
some one else to bark like a dog, 
and still some one else to bray like 
a donkey (very natural). Mr. In- 
spector Durkin is still very good- 
humoured; but when it is proposed 
to give three cheers for Garibaldi, 
and also three cheers for the Pope, 
his brow becomes clouded, and he 
is evidently getting uneasy in his 
mind. Mr. Inspector thinks he can 
cope with us now, for our force has 
sensibly diminished during the last 
ten minutes. He beckons to his 
men, and they come at his command 
along the nave and up the steps to 
the platform. They drive us slowly 
before them, step by step, inch by 
inch, to the doors. I contrive to be 
one of the last, and I turn and take 
a final look. The next moment the 
doors close upon us with a bang. I 
have seen the last of the Great 
Exhibition of 1862. 
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HEN o’er the chords thy fingers steal, 
A soul-less statue now I feel, 
And now a soul set free! 
Thou rulest over life and death, 
Mighty as over souls the breath 
Of some great sorcery. 


hen the vassal airs that woo thee, 
Hush their low breath hearkening to thee : 
In delight and in devotion, 
Pausing from her whirling motion; 
Nature, in enchanted calm, 
Silently drinks the floating balm. 
Sorceress, ier heart with thy tone 
Chaining—as thine eyes my own! 


O’er the transport tumult-driven, 
Doth the music gliding swim ; 
From the strings, as from their heaven, 
Burst the new-born seraphim. 
As when from Chaos’ giant arms set free, 
’Mid the Creation-storm, exultingly 


Sprang sparkling forth the orbs of light— 
So streams the rich tone in melodious might. 


Soft-gliding now, as when o’er pebbles glancing, 
The silver wave goes dancing ; 
Now with majestic swell, and strong, 
As thunder peals in organ tones along; 
And now with stormy gush, 
As down the rock, in foam, the whirling torrents rush ; 
To a whisper now 
Melts it amorously, 
Like the breeze through the bough 
Of the aspen tree ; 
Heavily now, and with a mournful breath, 
Like midnight’s wind along those wastes of death, 
Where Awe the wail of ghosts lamenting hears, 
And slow Cocytus trails the stream whose waves are tears. 


Speak, maiden, speak !—Oh, art thou one of those 
Spirits more lofty than our region knows ? 
Should we in thine the mother-language seek, 
Souls in Elysium speak ? 
ScHILLEr (translated by Sir E, Bulwer-Lytton). 
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